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THEY brought them in to me 
once when I was at Pien-ma, 
that windy outpost now no 
more, five great red, grey- 
spotted, square-tailed birds over 
two feet long and as heavy as a 
capercailzie or a big Wyandotte. 
“ Aw-nye’’ the villagers called 
them and the books said they 
were Temminck’s Tragopan ; 
but no one could tell me, in 
any language that I could 
understand, where one could 
be certain of seeing them. There 
were other strange creatures in 
those remote and unconquer- 
able hills, from takin and a 
black barking-deer down to the 
lovely Amherst pheasant nearly 
five feet over all, and mouse- 
hares, and bamboo rats like 
immense guinea-pigs. Yet only 
a handful of Europeans seemed 
ever to have seen any of them 
alive. One, indeed, Maxwell- 
West no less, I had talked with 
years before, only a few months 
before he was killed. He was 


just back in Rangoon from a 
punitive expedition to the 
Andamans with a grim row of 
Jarawa skulls for some museum 
and a live Jarawa baby for the 
anthropologists, and he was 
longing again for the high hills 
of the north, cloud-wrapped, 
never-ending, fold on fold, hold- 
ing still, as he almost alone 
knew among the Europeans of 
his day, so many secrets in 
their bosoms. He reeled some 
of them off for my benefit, 
‘white-maned’ serow and 
Michie’s deer, and, he felt sure, 
musk-deer, and a ‘new bear,’ 
possibly wolves, mondl, and 
blood-pheasants and tragopan. 
Then, after dinner, he went 
away with all that keenness and 
local knowledge bubbling inside 
him, and a few months later 
there was an ambush on a 
jungle path in the foot-hills of 
the Triangle, a flurry of sense- 
less shots, and in a moment 
nothing left of all he knew or 
N 
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guessed at or believed but a 
column or two of print in the 
‘ Field,’ and a few notes in his 
neat handwriting in a book in 
far-away Pien-ma. That has 
been too often the way with 
the secrets of natural history 
through the ages—the time and 
the place and the fortunate 
one altogether, and then sud- 
denly the blind Fury with her 
abhorred shears, and it has to 
be done all over again some 
day, and the old tale retold as 
new, by someone else. 

But the Tragopan pheasant 
was surely one of the most 
beautiful of the strange things 
that were found in those hills, 
and he did not seem by all 
accounts too hard to come by. 
Tousled, lean mountainy men, 
unwashed and grimy and age- 
less, their crossbows the only 
neat and soigné things about 
them, would bring the great 
birds in, sell them to the out- 
post for a few annas and jerk 
their heads south - eastwards 
when I asked them whence they 
came, murmuring “ Laikam.”’ 
Laikim was a cluster of untidy 
huts far below us and three 
miles away, from where the 
path into Yunnan wound up 
through the snow into open 
alpine meadows. I had met 
the lassies of the village one 
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night at a Lisu dance outside 
the rest-house at Pien-ma— 
great strapping wenches by no 
means over-clean, with bright 
direct glances and all their 
tarnished bravery on, who 
sororised freely in fluent 
Gurkhali with the sepoys of 
the post, ere they clasped hands 
and danced a weird slow sway- 
ing glide round the fire with 
their eyes on the ground to 
the maddening music of a single 
string. But it was not the 
Laikam girls I wanted to study 
closer: it was that great gold 
and scarlet Beau Brummell of a 
bird which their men brought in, 
“One day,’ I said in my haste, 
“T will go there and watch a 
cock tragopan showing himself 
off in spring. He must beat a 
black-cock or a caper hollow!” 

I decided to go in April. It 
seemed absurd that here was 
I, who had watched birds from 
infancy, and was equipped with 
field-glasses, book-learning and 
desire, and there were these 
dingy beings, who scarcely knew 
one bird from another except 
by its bulk in the pot, and yet 
had so much more in their 
tousled heads about the horned 
pheasant than anyone. I felt 
that, whether I found him or 
not, the search would prove 
worth while. 


I. 


But four years went by, full 
of queer problems which ranged 
from human sacrifice and 
slavery down to elephant con- 
trol and jade-mining and jobs 


of work which were always 
three weeks away in space om 
three months overdue in time. 
Somehow I never got within 
five marches of Pien-ma of 
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Laikam until one evening I 
came to, tied and bound in 
London, sick with longing for 
the high hills 8000 miles away, 
and wondering if I should ever 
lift my eyes to them again 
before I died. Then suddenly 
out of a grey sky came what 
seemed to have been thrown 
away for ever, the Chance to 
visit them again. And with it 
came, resplendent, a vision of 
the goat-god bird (the ‘ satyr 
pheasant’ Linnzus had called 
him), strutting to and fro, as I 
had read of him, pricking his 
absurd pale-blue pointed horns 
and blowing up those queer 
blue pink-patched wattles like 
a child’s balloon. How did he 
do it, and did he bellow in 
spring, as Jerdon had described, 
or bleat as Hume insisted ? 
Again I said in my haste, “I 
will find out which of them is 
correct, Jerdon or Hume, or 
possibly myself alone. Any- 
how he must look as gorgeous 
in spring as any bird I ever 
Saw... .” 

It was the man in the bamboo 
bowler, whom the rest of the 
camp had somehow christened 
Bill the Sailor, who brought that 
vision nearer still. We had 
arrived at our base-camp by 
the Ngawchang stream fifteen 
marches from the railway, the 
mules had jingled back down 
the valley, and all the populace 
of the hills seemed to be 
crowding in with small birds 
and voles and squirrels. But 
Bill, in his unusual sailor hat, 
came up to the cookhouse and 
waited in timeless expectancy 
with two cock tragopans dang- 
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ling like great golden - red 
sporrans from a stick held 
across his waist. It was his 
hat—a bamboo bowler with 
its brim turned down—which 
took my fancy at once. Every 
variety of head-covering was 
worn by those who thronged 
into our camp, from yards of 
neat blue cloth or round and 
greasy Chinese caps, down to 
an old Homburg or a woollen 
balaclava or simply hair which, 
fallowed for thirty years, had 
weathered almost to the con- 
sistency of moss. But this was 
a hat in a hundred, neat, dis- 
tinctive, easily made at home, 
thorn-proof, rainproof, imper- 
ishable, and doubtless offering 
little or no harbourage to creep- 
ing things in its owner’s hair. 
The face it framed was equally 
attractive, shrewd, smooth, 
cheerful, bright-eyed, with a 
long upper lip, a mouth like 
Swig or Chowey, and a nose 
which quietly suggested that 
its owner might, on occasion, 
drink: one of those spare, 
utterly competent faces you 
may see in this country among 
boatmen and some _hunt- 
servants, and which are so 
common on the edge of Yunnan. 

“Ask him where he got 
them,” I told Lup Teng, indi- 
cating the tragopan. 

Bill pointed north by east 
up the valley and murmured 
something in Lisu. Old Lup 
Teng’s cracked voice rose in 
that indescribable way which, 
in Burmese or Chinghpaw, 
means that it is a long way off, 
or far uphill. 

“Tell him,” I said, “ that 
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T’ll give him three chips if 
he’ll show me his traps and 
where he caught those birds.” 

There was a passionate inter- 
lude in Lisu. I caught the 
eyes under the bamboo bowler 
looking me up and down with 
the disrobing eye of a trainer 
or a grazier. Possibly he was 
wondering whether I could stay 
the course; I do not think he 
thought me, even with my 
field-glasses and my great gun, 
@ serious rival if he revealed to 
me the secret of his hunting 
grounds. Then he smiled and 
hinted that we ought to make 
an early start next day. What 
else he said was Lisu to me, but 
I agreed. 

The thermometer said thirty- 
one degrees at 7 A.M. next 
morning when we started, Bill 
the Sailor, whose real name I 
found was Nipawla, in front, 
and behind me old Hpaonan La 
carrying my gun and haversack. 
There was ice on every pool, 
the path was iron-hard, and the 
dry bracken and grass on the 
hillsides were frosted with rime. 
It was one of the few days I 
had ever spent in Burma when 
I was glad to wear heavy gloves 
and boots and as much clothing 
as possible. The side pools in 
the little streams that ran 
across our path were muted in 
the cold, though miles away 
on the frontier I could see the 
highest tops already glowing 
yellow-brown in the sun. 
Nipawla strode ahead of me 
with long, easy paces, his great 
splay feet, socked only with 
grime and ashes, spurning the 
frozen puddles, his ragged shirt- 
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tail protruding from under his 


blanket. He clanked loudly 
as he walked, and I thought 
that he must have a bundle 
of cooking-pots slung beneath 
his blanket. But I found later 
they were only empty tins, the 
jetsam of our base camp, which 
all the hill-tribes seemed to 
covet. 

We walked through a dead 
world motionless and waiting 
for the sun. Once we met a 
child of four strolling, partly 
covered by a single cotton 
shirt, oblivious of the cold. 
Once a partridge dashed up 
off the path, and later I watched 
four dippers, who seemed con- 
vineed that spring had come, 
sporting cock-tailed on a boulder 
in the foaming river below. 
Once, too, we met a shock- 
headed man with a lined face 
hurrying in, driven by rumour, 
with three small birds for me. 
He proffered them to me shyly, 
with averted eyes, wondering 
if the tale flying round the hills 
could possibly be true, that we 
bought such things for money. 
He had, too, though he knew 
it not, confounded one of the 
pundits in far-away England 
who had been insisting rather 
tartly that a certain rare 
Xiphoramphus did not occur in 
Burma. The shock-headed man, 
however, produced one, siill 
warm and rumpled and without 
its tail, from his tattered shirt, 
and I told him to bring me 4 
many more as he liked at four 
annas, if possible complete with 
tail. Nipawla burst into 4 
flurry of Lisu, to explain that 
we, the lunatic duni who had 
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arrived in the valley below, 
did not eat rats or voles or 
birds as sensible folk did, but 
threw the good parts away and 
kept the uneatable remnant 
stuffed with cotton- wool in 
boxes. The shock-headed man 
decided, as astutely as any 
politician, to ‘cash in on the 
opportunity’ forthwith, and 
follow me. 

An hour later I sat on a log 
in the sun, waiting for Nipawla 
to finish breakfast. The rest 
of the village, young and old, 
convinced that small birds were 
arising market, had disappeared 
hot-foot into the hills to emulate 
the shock-headed man’s ex- 
ample. He himself, for the 
moment in affluence, squatted 
beside me pointing to the holes 
which were the outstanding 
features of his garments; in 
half-Chinese asides to Hpaonan 
La and smiling gestures to me, 
he made it clear that, in my 
service, he hoped to re-stock 
his wardrobe before the spring. 
I allowed him to carry the big 
gun. I guessed that in the 
country where we were going 
he was much less likely to fall 
with it than Hpaonan La. For 
Hpaonan La, Kachin though 
he was, was no mountaineer : 
only Chaplin himself in his 
earlier films could have tumbled 
over himself with such uncanny 
skill up hill and down, and the 
great ammunition boots he now 
wore amid snow and ice seemed 
only to enhance his powers. 

Here Nipawla returned, hav- 
ing shed his blanket and his 
tins for a crossbow and a black 
skin bag. He smiled at me, 
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indicated with one sweep of 
his hand a thin dark line which 
ran straight as a parting up 
the grass of a bare hill half a 
mile north of us, and with 
another lateral sweep implied 
that, once up it, we could walk 
swiftly along the crest to the 
oak-forest which I could just 
see peeping behind its shoulder. 
I looked at the bare hill, feeling 
sure that I should dislike it 
most unreasonably ere long. 
Forty minutes later I stood 
panting and remembering all 
my sins and indulgences of the 
last twenty years as I looked 
down at the silver thread of 
the river and the village below. 
The pocket barometer suggested 
that we had only climbed 1100 
feet, but my heart, thighs, and 
calves and the perspiration 
drenching my heavy clothes, 
all cried out that the barometer 
was grossly out of order. The 
fir trees which had seemed to 
crown the slope were out of 
sight below the curve of the 
hill, up which Nipawla’s path 
still went like a parting through 
dry bare grass and bracken in 
front of us. I felt that if he 
climbed this twice a day to 
visit his traps, he fully earned 
any tragopans that fell into 
them. And I thought of my 
pheasant-shooting friends far 
away in England, some of 
whom doubtless were strolling 
out smoking cigars or pipes in 
the keen January air to a day 
of ‘cocks only,’ and wondered 
how much longer they would 
pursue the sport if it meant 
walking for an hour almost 
vertically to the first stand. 
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Nipawla and the shock-headed 
man had not turned a hair. 
They stood resignedly at gaze 
during my frequent pauses to 
recuperate, their feet gripping 
the slope from toe to heel, 
their ragged shirt-tails flapping 
in the wind and their eyes 
roving to the distance, in which 
all round more and more forest 
was visible above the shaven 
line of bracken and grass which 
marked where man had burned 
for fifty years. 

_ But I will not go too deeply 
into that blank and arduous 
day, my first after tragopan. 
Suffice it that we climbed for 
three hours more till the baro- 
meter paused at 8700, for the 
last two hours along a ridge 
nine inches wide in rain-forest, 
with oak and rhododendron 
sweeping down almost vertically 
for a mile on either side. One 
of the tragopans brought in 
had been eating lomaria fern, 
and I had imagined myself, 
as in an Alken print, flushing 
at my feet great red-gold birds 
out of green fern, and shooting 
them as they glinted downhill, 
impossible to miss in the 
January sunshine. But by all 
the unwritten laws of the 
English shooting-field, it would 
have been almost criminal to 
walk this country carrying a 
loaded gun at all, with one 
man in front of me and two 
more behind. My gun was, I 
fear, loaded, but by the time 
I could have pulled myself 
together and cocked it and let 
it off, there would have been 
nothing living in sight except 
my entourage. On the ever- 
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narrowing rabbit-run on which 
we ended, we found ourselves 
crouching and stumbling and 
grovelling on hands and knees 
in a gloom of green over twisted 
mossy rhododendron roots 
which ran in every direction; 
if this was a typical tragopan 
beat, they seemed reasonably 
safe except from a fox or 
Nipawla. He showed me his 
traps, so simply made and yet 
so neatly intricate, a fence of 
twigs on each side of a gap 
at spots where the ridge 
siackened out or the trees 
thinned and all creeping things 
tended to cross, and in the 
gap @ noose tied to a pliant 
sapling or cane, held in position 
by a trigger and a notched bow 
which he could cut in half a 
minute from the twigs around. 
I nearly stepped into one of 
his snares myself, of a stronger 
make for barking-deer, a neat 
coil of twine attached to a 
stout sapling bent over from 
where it grew ten feet down the 
hill. Nipawla gripped my foot 
in time with a hand of iron, 
smiled, and lightly sprung the 
trap himself. The sapling 
straightened up with a force 
quite sufficient to have hurled 
a light man up in the air to 
fall down the hillside with 4 
dislocated leg. It seemed 4 
painful and undignified end 
for any satyr pheasant who was 
luckless enough to put anything 
but his head into the noose, 
especially as I wondered at 
first how Nipawla could possibly 
visit his traps every day. But 
he had to, I gathered, firstly 
because in that jungle little 
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looking out over the silent 
oak trees, but now it was 
Nipawla’s, worn smooth and 
grimy by his toes. He brought 
out his flint and steel and tow 
and smoked some wet green 
tobacco which he drew from 
his bag, and showed me how 
deftly he could fashion a trap 
from nothing but what grew 
ready to his hand. I asked 
him through Hpaonan La in 
what month the _ tragopans 
nested. Hpaonan La had never 
learnt the Lisu for egg-laying, 
if there is one, but he rounded 
one finger and thumb, drew 
it in a straight line from his 
breast-bone to his thigh and - 
made his point quite neatly. 

I suppose, to judge by results, 
there never was a blanker day ; 
but when at last I looked back 
in the afternoon on that hill, 
serene a8 ever in the sun, and 
came to the village where the 
populace, down to grandmothers 
and naked babes of five, awaited 
us grimly like rival poulterers, 
each with a basketful of cross- 
bowed birds for the Museum, 
and when I thought how tired 
I was and how little we had 
seen of the silent forest we 
had traversed, I felt that a 
shy pheasant like the goat- 
god would be likely to outlast 
my time and theirs. 


would be left of edible game 
? after one night, and secondly 
because my nightmare hill was 
to him as easy a8 an office-stair. 

Though at the time my 
heart bled for the _ luckless 
tragopans, they had all of two 
hundred square miles to roam, 
north and south, and east to 
the snow on the Salween divide, 
without a soul to stay their 
progress. And even if they 
met a trap, it was, doubtless, 
for a pheasant, a less painful 
and undignified end to be snared 
by Nipawla, so hard-trained 
and unassuming, and living 
with his hungry young on what 
he caught down to the last 
gnawed drumstick, than to be 
tailored by Sir Ambrose Such- 
anone, all unaware of it and 
replete with luncheon, before 
an audience of gaping ladies 
high over the valley of Test or 
Tweed. 

Once only we emerged from 
the gloom. There was a great 
flat rock, a few yards off the 
ridge and near its top, and 
on it we sat for a space in 
hot sunshine and looked at 
Imaw, far to the west and 
crowned with snow, and east 
at a score of great snow-filled 
gullies that slashed the face 
of Chimili. Here, in old years, 
takin or gooral may have sat 


Ii. 





I came in to camp that 
evening, weary and ravenous, 
to find two deputations of 
spies waiting on us with news 
from the remoter local Eshcols. 


The men of Sadulaw said 
nothing, but produced to us 
silently and convincingly, as 
it might have been once a 
bunch of grapes to Joshua, 
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some fresh takin droppings 
wrapped in a rhododendron 
leaf. They had no need of 
words: it was clear as mud 
that they must have been not 
so far from takin in the last 
twenty -four hours, and the 
Botanist guessed from the 
rhododendron leaf at between 
nine and ten thousand feet. 
Their rivals of Hpawshi, with 
that peculiar honesty which 
will make a hillman plead 
guilty even to murder, did not 
give us, a8 a keeper or a stalker 
might have done, any ‘ easy 
hopes or lies’ to bring us to 
their hills. They produced a 
smoke-dried civet-cat (rather 
like an amateur conjurer who 
doubts if his audience will 
believe him) and said simply 
that in two days up the Hpawshi 
hka they had found the tracks 
of four bears and nothing else 
at all. 

It was ordained finally that 
I should test their story and 
try to procure a bear, while 
the Botanist took the others 
after takin to Sadulaw. I 
had always regarded bears as 
eminently likable, almost club- 
able beasts, and knew nothing 
about bear-shooting except that 
you must never let a wounded 
bear get uphill of you. But 
the Museum wanted one; and 
perhaps I might meet the goat- 
god pheasant on the trail. So 
with a tent, a borrowed rifle, 
a gun, a basket of clothes 


and bedding, twenty pounds 
of salt, a chair, a bag of rice, 
and a skinner-valet-interpreter- 
cook called Lazum Naw, I set 
off next day. I took with me 
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as my intelligence officer and 
general stand-by old Lalbir 
Lama, a Gurkha who years 
before had been henchman to 
Maxwell-West in those same 
hills and was an ‘old soldier,’ 
in every sense of the word, 
He was a silent being, content, 
it always seemed to me, to 
be misjudged rather than ex- 
plain, but a hillman and 4 
hunter out of the ordinary, 
We drifted out at 9 A.M. with 
ten coolies and were making 
camp in heavy jungle on the 
Hpawshi stream by 3.30. Actu- 
ally we were less than three 
miles in an air line from the 
other camp, but to everyone 
but a crow it was a fair day’s 
journey, down one stream, 
across the shoulder of a hill, 
and then up another stream by 
a path which frankly forgot 
itself in a series of notched 
logs and once became an almost 
passionate log-jam, slippery with 
frost, over a rushing stream, for 
nearly two hundred yards. 
Camp was an easy matter, 
but hardly a sociable one. I, 
the great du, was given 4 
generous fire of ten-foot trunks 
as light and central heating 
at my door; Lazum Naw 
squatted amid his pots and 
pans under a ground-sheet in 
equally inflammable surround- 
ings, and Lalbir Lama turned 
his back on both of us and 
brooded over a cooking-pot 
beneath a tree close by. The 
spies sent the coolies home, 
and then with four swift slashes 
fashioned themselves a sort of 
bamboo sparrow’s nest with 
another ample fire in its heart, 
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round which they kippered 
themselves in inexhaustible 
gossip through the night. 
Possibly they were marvelling 
at the amount of kit I 
had: their own—food, bedding, 
kitchen, pantry, bathroom, and 
armoury—would have gone twice 
over in &@ waste-paper basket. 
fo solace me, I recalled the 
cavalry dogma that “ any fool 
can be uncomfortable in the 
jungle,” but in these haunts 
of theirs no one could have 
called them fools. 

We were off at sunrise next 
day, one Lashi taking Lalbir 
with my shot-gun to prospect 
towards the east, the other, 
Luk Seng, with the rifle, myself, 
and a Lisu coolie Mi Pa, who 
spoke Chinghpaw for my benefit, 
towards the north. Far above 
the forest I could see in the 
early sun a row of white pines, 
blasted by fire, on the top of 
the ridge, standing up like 
question marks out of the rock 
and cane. I wondered when 
we should attain to them. 

That, I think, was one of 
the hardest days I ever had 
in my life. I lost all count of 
the times I fell, up hill or down ; 
the borrowed rifle had no cap 
and the muzzle seemed to be 
always catching on something, 
leaves or moss, twigs or earth 
or fern. I had constantly to 
stop and reassure myself that 
nothing had fallen down the 
barrel. After two hours Lalbir 


and his companion, who had 
achieved some sort of under- 
standing in Yunnanese, ap- 
peared silently above us out 
Lalbir assured 


of the trees. 
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me there was bahut shikar in 
these hills, but all he had met 
was a hen tragopan; her he 
had unhesitatingly attacked 
with SG and, I should imagine, 
the choke barrel. What had 
survived the encounter now 
protruded limply from his 
satchel. 

We parted once more and 
never saw each other, or for 
that matter anything to shoot, 
for the rest of the day. Look- 
ing back on it, I do not suppose 
that that forest was much 
more difficult than most of 
the rest between seven and 
nine thousand feet which lay 
within a hundred miles. But 
to me, that day, it seemed 
almost malignantly vertical. 
Dead branches, masked in grass 
and fern, which lay pointing 
downhill, old and withered to 
the eye but as slippery as 
greased stair-rods if one trod 
on them; alder stems which 
seemed to elbow me sideways 
over @ drop, or whipped my 
face and legs with knotted 
canes; dead boughs and 
bamboo that held me as firmly 
a8 barbed wire until I trusted 
my weight to them, when they 
went off like crackers and shot 
me down the hill; ferns that 
clasped me round the neck 
and plucked my cap off; 
streams where the smooth brown 
rocks were sheathed in ice and 
the way of a snake on one of 
them was nothing to mine; 
it seemed to be one endless 
succession of obstacles and 
butter-slides. Luk Seng strode 
in front, his neat blue and 
dirty-white smock and trousers 
N2 
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and gaiters blending in some 
odd way with the green and 
brown we moved through. 
Whenever I stopped for breath, 
he took out a needle and 
repaired the holes in his gar- 
ments. The Lisu behind me 
formed my eyes and ears and 
understanding ; at intervals he 
prodded me gently in the rear 
and presented me with frag- 
ments of his researches—an 
empty shell, some sambhur 
droppings, or a great bunch 
of blue primulas from a moist 
cranny in the stream. Once 
when we came to a torrent, he 
lifted my wrist and led me 
over the stones with the dainty 
mincing step of a lady in a 
gavotte. Once where the ferns 
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had all turned blue, Luk Seng 
indicated in one flashing gesture 
a bear sitting up and eating 
acorns out of his paws. Twice 
there was a faint whirr of 
wings and a rustle round a 
bush; in a second Luk Seng 
had become a furtive, crouching, 
hurrying face behind the cross- 
bow held outstretched in his 
right hand, tripping with little 
soft murderous steps towards 
the shadow of a partridge 
running through the fern. We 
met several partridges that day, 
in pairs and ludicrously tame, 
which hardly troubled to fly, 
but the cross-bow, though it 
made no more noise than the 
blow of a stick on a tree, was 
not a weapon of precision. 


IV. 


It was on the third morning 
that the bear at last vouchsafed 
himself to us. Through two 
long sunny days, in which we 
seemed to be for ever climbing 
up the endless stairs of the 
hill, or glissading round the 
steep head-waters of a hundred 
hidden streams, I had not lifted 
the rifle except to make sure 
it was still unchoked. My left 
elbow was capped like that of 
a horse from repeated falls on 
rock, my puttees hung in 
tatters; even Luk Seng had 
abandoned what was left of 
one gaiter on the hill. The 
blasted pines still showed white 
and straight far up on the 
inviolate ridge, no _ longer 
as question but exclamation 
marks; for all in those miles 


we had clambered without ever 
crossing our own tracks once, 
we had not been within two 
hours of them. Except for a 
few partridges, a laughing- 
thrush or two, and one lean 
old woman with a starveling 
boy huddled in a tent of 
branches near our camp, where 
they were collecting a medicine 
root called hwa-li, we had seen 
less wild life in all that virgin 
forest than you may see in & 
London park. It was as if the 
tide of it had ebbed from where 
we were, perhaps up to the 
cane on the horizon; pig and 
sambhur, serow and bear and 
tragopan, the owners of the 
hill were all ‘ away.’ They had 
thrown their pleasaunce ‘ open 
to the public’ and gone, them- 
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selves, elsewhere. Only their 
old lairs remained to show 
where they had been, sunny 
beds beside a log, sheltered 
couches under the slant of a 
great rock, a feather and a 
scratching among the granite 
dust beside a boulder, or a 
mass of squashed blue ferns 
where the fabled bears had sat 
around munching acorns. 

Once on the second morning 


a loud and startling cry, half- 


owl, half-curlew, rang out from 
the depths of the oak trees 
far below. Luk Seng plucked 
an arrow like a hairpin from 
the tangle of his head-dress 
and vanished downhill. A few 
minutes later I heard a flurry 
of great resonant wings as 
some unseen bird took flight. 
Luk Seng came back panting 
and swearing and indicated 
between his hands a bird with 
a girth twice that of a tragopan, 
which he called a ngaw-maw. 
It had made a noise in rising 
like a peacock, but there were 
none in those hills; I believe 
it to have been a mon4l strayed 
down from above, but to me 
not Pan or Apollo could have 
been more invisible. 

On the third morning I gave 
up the bear and went about 
my job; we climbed the steep 
dark hill to the east before 
the sun was over it, to collect 
birds with the °410, Mi Pa 
carrying the rifle behind me. 
The forest seemed as silent as 
ever, but Luk Seng sat down 
in an empty glade and blew 
on a bamboo pipe, four little 
notes, long-short-long-long, re- 
peated again and again. There 
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was a far-away sound which 
presently became a twittering, 
and then we were surrounded, 
as if by magic, by a host of 
quaker-babblers, scolding, chid- 
ing, puffing out their throats, 
darting from cane to cane 
around us, and mobbing us 
as if we were in very truth an 
owl. I was about to fire when 
a mile away to the north I 
heard a shot, then another, 
and a minute afterwards a 
third. Luk Seng dropped his 
pipe, gave one quick smiling 
glance at the rifle and myself 
and was away down like a 
vulture on to his kill. How in 
that uncharted tangle he found 
us our way I do not know, 
but in twenty minutes, straight 
down the slope, across a stream 
and almost as straight up, we 
had met the other Lashi and 
Lalbir, for once excited out of 
his soldierly reticence. They 
had met a bear—a bahut burra 
balu Lalbir assured me—and 
he had knocked it headlong 
down the hill with SG in its 
off shoulder. The bear had 
rolled a hundred feet and 
vanished, and Lalbir was wait- 
ing for it to stiffen up and for 
our arrival with the big rifle. 
It was nearly half-past eight 
when we started on what seemed 
to me a very faint trail of blood, 
a drop or two here and there 
on a leaf, a trickle on the tip 
of a fern, a four-inch stain 
on the side of a sapling where 
the bear had squeezed himself 
between it and the edge of the 
hill. But Luk Seng and Mi 
Pa and the other Lashi made 
more of it on the hard going 
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than I should have believed 
possible ; they were off like a 
flash with noses to the ground 
and hackles up round the slope 
of the hill to the east. 

I lost all count of time; it 
was all I could do to keep with 
them, though gradually I 
realised that the bear was 
leading us round fold after 
fold of the mountain-side always 
by the line of least resistance, 
across a series of gullies and 
waterfalls and re-entrants by 
a path which, barely recognis- 
able as such, was yet so clearly 
the only way. 

We peered under hanging 
rocks, we swayed across ledges 
where the stream, above us and 
vertically below, trickled mute 
under great brakes of ice, where 
the spray had frozen into 
spicules on every rock, through 
bushes masked in rocks and 
fallen mouldering trees where 
even the bear had slipped. 

“ Bahut gir-gya,” said Lalbir, 
pointing at the stains, and 
Mi Pa himself fell heavily in the 
same place. 

When the curve of the hill 
slackened out and the blood 
failed us, we cast ourselves up 
hill and down till at last round 
a reddened fern stem we would 
close in on one another again, 
panting and pointing and mur- 
muring in Chinghpaw and 
Hindustani and Lashi, as 
bobbery a pack as ever ran a 
line. 

I had long ceased to wonder 
where we were; I was intent 
only on keeping the rifle muzzle 
clear, and of remaining near 
the leading hounds who were 
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going slower and slower as the 
faint signs dried. 

The hunt ended as suddenly 
as it had begun; there was a 
long check when Lalbir and hig 
Lashi cast themselves far up. 
hill, and Luk Seng, to whose 
head the °410 had gone like 
wine, affected to search for 
tracks in a bushy ravine while 
he trifled with a covey of 
laughing-thrushes. ‘“‘ Ma moh” 
I heard disconsolately from 
above, and from below “ma 
moh!” I took out a cigarette 
and saw it was after eleven 
o’clock and knew the bear had 
walked us out of scent. We 
converged a few minutes later, 
one behind the other, on a 
slippery dead tree trunk masked 
in brambles and alder, with the 
hill on one side and in front 
sheer above us, and on our right 
a drop of thirty feet into a 
stream. There was a sudden 
crackling and swaying in the 
bushes at the end of the log 
where a ledge ran out across 
the waterfall, I saw Lalbir 
stumble forward, and the next 
second I was being passed into 
action like a fire-bucket by 
three shouting men from hand 
to hand along the log. My 
field-glass strap caught in the 
bushes, the rifle sling in some- 
thing else, and while I was 
writhing loose, Lalbir’s gun went 
off twice, there was a coughing 
roar, and then Lalbir’s voice 
came sharp with warning as he 
called me to come. 

He had slipped and was 
sitting down, the gun opel, 
his back against a tree, grim- 
acing in the agony of trying to 
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extract another cartridge from 
some recess of his person. 
Beyond him a black form was 
limping up the hill, masked 
in rustling cane except for the 
head half turned. I fired twice 
and the dark form became a 
great black object crescented 
with white, which crashed and 
somersaulted down past us at 
hurricane speed to lie still at 
last with one massive forearm 
clasping a fallen tree trunk 
twenty feet below. 

I found Lalbir clutching my 
own arm to explain how this 
was verily a bear of bears, and 
how could he hope to kill it 
with my miserable gun and 
SG. The other Lashi and the 
Lisu were unstringing their cross- 
bows and scratching their heads 
ecstatically with the arrows. 
Luk Seng, holding an empty 
‘410 case, the dust-shot of 
which he had contributed to 
the final fusilade, was mur- 
muring to Lalbir the only 
Hindustani word he thought 
he knew: ‘ Shar-boosh! Shar- 
boosh! ’’ I found myself on 
my knees, like a second in a 
boxing ring, turning the bear 
on his back, wondering what 
would have happened if he 
had come at us while we were 
jammed together on the log, 
and mechanically applying 
cotton-wool and my handker- 
chief to his nose and ear to 
staunch the blood which might 
spoil him for the Museum. The 
8G holes in his off shoulder 
had been neatly plugged with 
moss, possibly as he brushed 
against the trees, and were 
neither bleeding nor visible. 
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Only under his near forearm 
where they had emerged was a 
great bare patch licked clean 
of fur and skin. Had he not 
waited there, I doubt if we 
should ever have seen him 
again. But perhaps this ledge 
to which he had led us was an 
old lair of his, cool and high, 
whence as through a window 
of the trees he had been wont 
to look out at the snow on 
Imaw forty miles away. 


‘And what sort of forest,’’ 
said the Mammal Curator to 
me at ten that night, “ did 
you get him in? Was it pretty 
pure climax that hasn’t been 
monkeyed with at all?” 

“ Exactly !’’ I replied; his 
phrase seemed to summarise, 
beyond any attempt of mine, 
the scene of our labours of 
the past three days. ‘“ It took 
eight men till nearly four o’clock 
to get him into camp, and the 
Lord knows when they’ll get 
in here. But I do wish you 
could have seen them coming 
over that frozen log-jam more 
or less in the dark, with each 
man’s feet being held in place 
by another man. It was as 
slippery as bedamned and like 
a blooming tight-rope over the 
stream at the end, and some 
of them were carrying eighty 
pounds!” 

I thought of the dark forms, 
bent and cheerful under their 
grotesque bundles, still stagger- 
ing along that so-called path 
in the faint gleam of a lantern, 
and of the bear, swathed in a 
ground-sheet, alone and aloof 
on his stretcher, heedless of 
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our triumph over him. Prob- 
ably to the Museum he would 
be of less account than any vole 
or shrew, 80 much less likely 
was he to be ‘new to Science.’ 

“Yes,” mused the Curator 
darkly, ‘one can waste a lot 


Vv. 


Life, like the drama, has a 
knack of reserving its surprises ; 
in our youth it was always on 
the day marked for our return 
to school that the marshes 
seemed suddenly full of nesting 
duck and snipe and redshanks, 
or that the old cock-pheasant 
strolled out on the lawn in 
the middle of luncheon, or, 
most bitter of all, that the 
shoals were a lather of roaring 
foam, with a north-east gale 
bringing in before it the em- 
battled widgeon and teal which 
we had pined for all the holidays. 
So perhaps it is apt to be with 
those maturer aims of ours: 
the strokes and cunning we 
yearn for at tennis or polo 
so often come when we have 
no longer the wind to use 
them and cannot ride under 
thirteen stone; the success or 
position or honours for which 
we crave may land us at last 
full in the public eye, when 
we are so bald and grey and 
corpulent that we can no longer 
attract it. That is so often 
the way, we get what we want 
at the wrong time, when perhaps 
we have almost ceased to want it. 

Even thus was my chase of 
the goat-god bird to end when 
spring was over all the hills, 


of time on those large mammals! 
And was that all you saw the 
whole time ? ”’ 

“* All except what old Lalbir 
had left of a hen tragopan,” I 
told him. ‘TI do wish I could 
have seen a live one myself!” 


when it seemed almost a sin 
to kill, when I had all but 
written him off as a myth, 
elusive and classical as Pan 
himself. We had tramped seven 
or eight hundred miles since 
that first day above Vijawlaw, 
from Gangfang over the pass 
to the Chawngmaw defile, and 
back to Chimili and Pien-ma 
and the Panwa again. We had 
pitched our last camp, the 
Botanist and I, not in the 
higher mountains, but as near 
them as we could, close to a 
pass, one of those magic case- 
ments which open suddenly 
on to Yunnan between the 
hills: above us for half a 
mile a stony track wound and 
climbed to the Yelawmyaing 
chet: and from it north and 
south towered hemlock and 
pine, oak and rhododendron, 
up to yellow-dun heights where 
were only grass and bamboo. 
Blood-pheasants I knew were 
there; for I had met one at 
® yard’s range sunning himself 
beside the boundary pillar in 
the last rays of the March 
sunset. He had walked without 
haste over the edge into China 
and down a precipice before 
I knew he had gone. What 
for four days I had imagined 
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was another pheasant with a 
low elusive whistle in the fern 
had turned out to be an owlet 
sunning herself in a tree above 
the path. Even at 9000 feet 
there were sambhur tracks 
galore and great shed horns, 
though we had only seen one 
stag. A mouse-hare had hopped 
almost up to my elbow as I 
sat one morning, smoking, 
against a rhododendron, and 
vanished like a fairy before 
I could turn. But nowhere 
among the myriad dim voices 
of the forest at dawn had I 
heard anything that sounded 
like a tragopan. 

On almost the last after- 
noon, before we set our faces 
towards the insufferable plains 
a fortnight’s march away, I 
was walking up the pass-road 
for the tenth time and wonder- 
ing what the chances were, in 
that sort of country, against 
meeting any of the larger birds 
or beasts in it at all. The 
males at any rate had no fixed 
abode ; food was abundant and 
they might be anywhere at 
almost any hour. There could 
not be more than one to three 
or four acres of forest, and 
with a field of vision limited 
to five square yards and some 
sixty odd thousand of those 
in a mile of forest, the mathe- 
matical odds seemed fantastic. 

My eyes were on the ground 
and Bum Lang was dreaming 
along behind with my gun 
when I saw not one, but two 
cock tragopans, shimmering in 
red and gold, strolling leisurely 
across the path and up the 
hill, They were not hurrying 
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or feeding and did not seem 
to have seen me. I should 
like to record how I stopped 
and put down my gun and 
watched them with glasses fight- 
ing or displaying or doing some- 
thing which no one had 
previously observed. But the 
truth is so often an anti- 
climax. They were just two 
gorgeous male beings strolling 
after luncheon in the sunshine ; 
perhaps they had been eating 
quartz-grit off the path, which 
you may find in the gizzards 
of so many birds, great and 
small, in those hills. There 
was none of the sudden crouch- 
ing scurry, back humped, head 
low, tail pressed to the ground 
which so often causes the 
running cock pheasant in Eng- 
land to be mistaken for a 
fox. I turned and beckoned 
frantically to Bum Lang for 
the gun, and three seconds 
later when I turned again they 
had gone. I dashed up the 
hill and right and left into 
every tuft of fern, little enough, 
that I could see, but there 
was not @ sound or a move- 
ment. Bum Lang, who had 
seen them too, quartered like 
a setter far up among the 
trees in vain. 

That must have been the 
way of old with the goat-god 
when he vouchsafed himself 
for a2 moment to someone in 
Aready.... 

The Botanist was having tea 
when I got in three hours 
later, or rather his tea stewed 
forgotten while he, with a 
lens jutting from one eye, was 
peering into the entrails of 
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some plant in the welter of 
flowers and green-stuff with 
which he contrived to cover 
every table he sat at, even at 
meals. 

‘¢ Well,” he murmured with- 
out looking up, “ what sort 
of an afternoon did you have ? ” 
To the Botanist, older and 
wiser and incomparably far 
travelled, there were no bad 
days, though some seemed less 
prolific to him than others. 

“ Rotten,’ I replied. “I 
at last met two magnificent 
cock tragopans strolling across 
the pass-road when B. L. was 
carrying my gun, and they 
simply melted away before I 
could do anything... . And 
half an hour later blow’d if 
I didn’t meet a Michie’s deer 
face to face about a thousand 
feet up the hill east of the pass, 
and, as far as I can make out, 
missed him clean with SG! 
I searched everywhere for an 
hour and we couldn’t make 
anything of it.” 

“Well, it might have been 
worse!”’ the Botanist murmured 
to his plant. ‘“ You might 


have wounded him. And do 
they really look black at this 
time of year? ”’ 

“ Absolutely,”’ I said, ‘ ex- 
cept for an enormous white 
scut ! 


I got a good view of 
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him galloping across me after 
I fired.” 

‘And you call that a rotten 
afternoon !”’ said the Botanist, 
smiling gently at me “J 
wonder how many Europeans 
have ever set eyes on those 
two creatures in a lifetime. 
And who was it said that ‘an 
ounce of trustworthy informa- 
tion was worth many pounds 
of skins and horns’ ? ”’ 

I felt better. I had been 
grumbling to myself as [ 
scrambled down the hill at 
having bungled two of my 
cherished ambitions so miser- 
ably. What odds, I now began 
to wonder, would a bookmaker 
have given me against bringing 
off that ‘double’ in the same 
half-hour? or even, in such 
@ country, against having the 
chance to do so ? 

Yes, they were wiser in 
Arcady: if Pan or a brace of 
dryads appeared, there were 
no chiels among them taking 
field-notes for museums, and 
no one fumbled feverishly for 
@ gun or @ camera, or prayed 
for them to emerge into shot 
or focus from the shadows of 
the oak-forest. The lucky ones 
went back quietly and said 
what they had seen, and perhaps 
in those days people believed 
them. 
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THE WANDERING YEARS.—XVI.-XXI. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


XVI. 


WE sailed for the South Sea 
Islands. I did not write that 
because it sounds romantic, 
but because I desire to be 
indefinite. The South Sea is 
large and vague, and it suits 
me nicely as a name for the 
place where we carried out our 
lawless operations. We called 
at a number of islands we had 
no right to go near, we traded 
illegally, we sold prohibited 
liquor, and we broke a large 
number of other laws. But as 
far a8 I can see we did nobody 
any harm, and we certainly 
brought comfort to a lot of 
people and profit to a few. I 
do not know if I am still liable 
to be arrested for breaking the 
laws of at least four nations, 
but I know my conscience is 
comfortable. 

I know this world, if devoid 
of law and order, would be an 
insecure place for civilised 
people to live in, but I agree 
with Sam’s opinion that there 
are far too many laws. Sam 
says, “Most of the laws are 
made by crooks to make their 
crooked deals legal.’? I think, 
perhaps, Sam exaggerates a 
little. However, it certainly 
does no harm to break a law 
which legalises evil. We sold 
our liquor in a group of islands 
where the sale of liquor was 
&@ Government monopoly. The 


monopolists sold vile stuff at 
an extortionate price. We sold 
our stuff at the same price, 
but as Sam said, “Our stuff 
doesn’t rot their guts anyway, 
and it costs more to start with. 
And just look at the risks we 
run.” 

He ran risks, all right. If 
we were caught it meant con- 
fiscation of the schooner and a 
sentence of imprisonment for 
one year in a prison so de- 
signedly unhealthy that a 
sentence of six months there 
meant a sentence of death 
from malignant malaria. Sam 
ran the risk because he lived 
by running risks. I ran the 
risk because there was not 
much else I could do. 

When we had sold all our 
cargo we left that group of 
islands as quickly as we could 
and sailed into Dutch territorial 
waters. Sam seemed pleased 
with himself. He seemed 
pleased with me, too. Said 
he, ‘“‘ We’ve done well. You’ve 
stuck to me, and there certainly 
isn’t any Jonah about you. 
That Manila job was a dirty 
piece of work and I didn’t 
think I was going to get away 
with it. Ill tell you, now, it 
was too damned risky and I 
wouldn’t have tackled it if 
there’d been anything else. But 
there wasn’t anything else. It 
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was either that, or finish. Every 
dollar I made out of that I 
turned in on this liquor deal. 
And it paid a thousand per 
eent. The luck began when 
you came aboard, and I’m 
going to bank on it.” 

I advised against banking on 
any luck I might bring. I said 
I knew more about my luck 
than he did, and that I had 
written my luck off, long ago, 
as @ definite liability. As things 
turned out, I am glad I warned 
Sam. However, he would not 
listen. Said he, ‘ Your luck’s 
turned, then. Must have. Fact 
is, you don’t know how lucky 
you’ve been! You listen here! 
Up to date I’ve been letting 
you in for a lot of risks you 
didn’t know about, and it isn’t 
good enough. If the Yanks 
had caught us at Manila, we’d 
have got ten years hard. Both 
of us. It wouldn’t have been 
any use you saying you didn’t 
know what was up. Who’d 
have believed you? And the 
same with this gin game, only 
worse. You had everything to 
lose and nothing much to gain, 
but we’ll change that. If you’re 
in with me you’re in with me. 
I owe you wages and I don’t 
know how much, but we’ll call 
it five hundred dollars. Id 
hand it over now, in cash, but 
it wouldn’t be any use to you. 
You’d better leave it with me, 
to breed. Leave it in the 
business and we’ll share out the 
profits, according, at the end 
of the voyage. What I’m 
offering you, son, is a partner- 
ship.” 

Thus was formed the firm of 


Payne & Martyr, Shipowners 
and South Sea Traders, liability 
unlimited. I did not know, and 
Sam refused to believe, that 
the day of the small trader was 
done. 

“‘ There’s lots of fat pickings 
about,’”’ said Sam, “ but you’ve 
got to go and look for ’em, 
And it’s not much use looking 
places where there’s a lot of 
other men looking too. It 
stands to reason your best 
chance of finding fat pickings 
is to go where the other blokes 
can’t get to. Well, there’s lots 
of likely spots in the Western 
Pacific no man can go to unless 
he goes in his own ship. And 
how many men can do that? 
Damn few. But we can. So 
we will. We’ll buy some cheap 
trade stuff and we’ll poke around 
among the islands swopping it 
for copra and shell. That’s 
legal trade and it’ll do to 
cover us. But copra and shell’s 
just pocket money and what 
I’m after is a pile. And I 
know ways of getting one. 
For instance, I’ve been to places 
where men’ll give an eye for 4 
rifle, willingly. I hadn’t got 
any rifles, worse luck, when I 
was there. But you bet I'll 
have some this time. And it 
won’t be just eyeballs we'll 
get for ’em, either. What we 
will get is pearls.” 

And so on. Sam was bung- 
full of such schemes. And 
Sam’s partner, remember, was 
only a boy, bung-full of romantic 
notions. 

I did not find much romance, 
though, in the South Seas. I 
have read a lot about those 
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game seas since, and it is all 
romance. Blue lagoons and 
the like. I conclude that the 
writers of those books have 
never lived on a South Sea 
island. 

Following Sam’s plan of going 
to places hard to get to, we 
spent a lot of time working to 
windward. This was hard, wet, 
uncomfortable work, and it 
seems to have jaundiced my 
view of “the balmy, gentle 
Trade winds.’’ I remember the 
Trades as foul winds, smelling 
of salt and blowing far too 
fresh. However, they taught 
me how to possess my soul in 
patience, and how best to get 
a fore-and-aft rigged vessel to 
windward in the face of a steep 
head sea: two accomplishments 
which, later, proved very useful 
to me. 

South Sea islands are all the 
same, except that some are 
high and some low. The low 
islands are coral atolls, very 
pretty to look at—from a dis- 
tance. They can always be 
counted on to provide bad 
water, bad food, bad mos- 
quitoes, bad smells, dangerous 
navigation, boredom, and coco- 
nuts. On the high islands 
there is better water, more to 
eat, and more disease. 

The first atoll I ever saw 
surprised me. Sam, who had 
seen hundreds, was even more 
surprised than I was. That 
atoll appeared out of the haze 
ahead of us on a day when we 
thought we were hundreds of 
miles from any land. We put 
the schooner about in a hurry 
and then looked at the chart. 
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It was a small-scale Japanese 
chart, much out of date. It 
completely ignored our island. 
Then we did something we 
should have done before. We 
looked in the Sailing Directions 
and found that the British 
Admiralty knew the atoll 
existed, but not much more. 

The Sailing Directions gave 
the name of the island and its 
position, remarking that the 
latter was approximate. It 
went on: ‘ Discovered in 1820 
by an American whaler of that 
name; 320 miles north north- 
eastward of ...; it is 3 miles 
in extent east and west by 
3 cables wide, and is an atoll 
enclosing a shallow lagoon. It 
is thickly covered with coco- 
nut trees, which render it 
visible from a vessel’s deck at 
a distance of about 6 miles. 
An inferior quality of brackish 
water is found by digging 
shallow wells, and it is stated 
that the natives have con- 
tracted Bright’s disease from 
the use of it. The island has 
good soil and produces many 
coconuts, its inhabitants de- 
pending on the rare visits 
of trading schooners for pro- 
visions. The lagoon is reported 
to abound in pearl-shell in which 
black pearls are found.’ 

When Sam read that he said, 
“Pearls and shell and copra! 
And the inhabitants, you’ll 
kindly note, depend on the 
rare visits of trading schooners. 
This is the sort of place I’ve 
been telling you about, Pard. 
We'll go in.” 

We went in. But it was not 
80 easy as all that. We first 
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had to find the lagoon entrance, 
and by the time we did so the 
sun had set and we dare not 
risk running in blind. We 
hove-to outside all night and 
the current got hold of us and 
set us to glory, and next 
morning there was no sign of 
the atoll from the masthead. 
We beat to windward and 
finally sighted the tops of the 
coconuts—and then the sun 
set again. The night was as 
pitch and the wind light, so 
we kept the schooner jogging 
along slowly, putting her about 
every hour. 

About midnight we heard 
breakers close-to, under the 
lee bow. We had evidently 
sailed past the island on one 
tack and been set down on 
it on the other tack. We 
nearly piled up on the reef. It 
was touch and go, and we got 
such a fright that when we got 
clear we made a job of it and 
sailed well clear. Next morning 
the atoll was out of sight again. 
It took us two more days to 
find it and get in. 

When we sailed into the 
lagoon we were surprised by 
the sight of a large corrugated 
iron shed with a jetty in front 
of it. Sam said, “ Hell! And 
I thought we’d struck a virgin 
island ! ”’ 

Presently a boat put off 
from the jetty with a white 
man sitting in her stern. Said 
Sam, “I thought so. As soon 
as I saw that shed I knew it 
had bust our chances of swap- 
ping tuppence worth of trade 
goods for a cargo of pearls. 
And this man’s probably a 
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missionary with a list of the 
latest market prices, f.o.b. 
Sydney, in his pocket.” 

The man was not a mission- 
ary; he was the resident 
manager of an internationally 
known firm of British soap- 
makers. He said that the 
island and everything on it 
belonged to the soapmakers, 
whose steamers called regularly, 
four times per year. He added 
that trespassers would be per- 
secuted and told us to go 
away. 

The next atoll we called at 
was noted for its pearls. We 
did not see any pearls; but 
we did see a Mormon church, 
three chapels housing competing 
faiths, one tin cinema, a French 
gendarme, a mixed international 
crowd of professional pearl 
buyers, and one Ford car joy- 
riding along the beach. 

After that I said good-bye 
to romance and Sam kissed 
good-bye to his hopes of easy 
profits. When the gendarme 
became officious about the ship’s 
papers Sam spat on the face 
of that blue lagoon, and we 
hove up our anchor and got 
away from there. 

I said, “‘ What now?’ And 
Sam said, “I’m damned if I 
know ; but there must be some 
place left where there’s pickings 
for a man like me.’ So we 
stuck to it. We called at many 
islands. Some, being barren 
and uninhabited, were of little 
use to us; others, being 
sophisticated, were no use to 
us at all. 

When we scraped some copper 
sheathing off our bottom on a 
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coral head, worms began to 
honeycomb our planking, and 
we thought it wise to sail 
north into colder waters. We 
traded away our cargo, bit 
by bit, for necessary supplies, 
and by the time we reached 
the Eastern Carolines we were 
an empty ship. 

For several weeks we existed 
on a straight diet of fish and 
coconuts, until Sam, whose vast 
body called aloud for strong 
meats, could stand it no longer. 
He said, “I thought, in 
Shanghai, that living on neat 
rice was the limit; but this 
muck is worse. I’ve got to 
get some real grub inside me 
soon or I’ll pass out. I didn’t 
tell you, but I tried to trade 
our last coil of spare rope for 
some chickens, and I’ve done 
my damndest to swop our 
spare staysail for a pig. But 
the beggars haven’t any use 
for rope or canvas, and we’ve 
got nothing else, except cash. 
And the only place where cash 
will buy anything is Ponape. 
And Ponape’s full of Germans 
who might remember that cargo 
of trochus I nearly poached. 
But, by Gosh! when I think 
of roast pork it makes me willing 
to chance it. After all, that 
barkentine never got nearer 
than three mile of us and it 
was darkish, so I doubt if they 
got the schooner’s name or if 
anybody’d recognise her again. 
And we certainly could buy 
all the grub we need in Ponape. 
I’m ready to risk it, Partner. 
What d’you think ?”’ 

I thought of a juicy steak and 
onions and mentioned them in 
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glowing terms, and Sam said, 
“And lager, by Cripes! It’s 
worth a little risk. And what 
else can we do, anyway ? ”’ 

Ponape, in those days, was 
the chief port of entry for the 
Eastern Carolines, and the seat 
of the German administration. 
As we approached the anchor- 
age, Sam observed, “ See that 
barkentine ? Well, that’s her. 
She’s the cow that stole my 
trochus. Ill have to bluff it 
out, so we’ll anchor close ahead 
of her, just to show ’em we 
arn’t ashamed of the name on 
our stern.”’ 

Sam’s bluff was a complete 
failure. The barkentine had a 
boat’s crew aboard of us before 
our anchor was let go, and 
the schooner was immediately 
searched and arrested. The 
search revealed Sam/’s store of 
cash, and he was fined the 
precise amount of it for violating 
the fishing regulations. He was 
ordered to make himself scarce 
in German waters and hurry up 
about it. 

When we dropped Ponape over 
the southern horizon, Sam said, 
““ We’re lucky. They’ve left us 
the schooner, anyway. Why 
they didn’t confiscate her when 
they’d got her I’ll be shot if I 
understand. Steer West.” 

“Steer West,’’ I answered. 
“ West it is. Where are we 
going now, Sam ? ”’ 

“We're going back to where 
I left that six thousand pounds’ 
worth of trochus,’’ answered 
Sam. ‘ They’ve swiped the 
shell I rotted, of course, but 
there’s lots more where it came 
from. The whole reef was 
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crawling with shell, and we'll 
go and get another six thousand 
quid’s worth. It’s a cinch! 
That barkentine won’t trouble 
us, not this time. I found out 
they’re keeping her in Ponape 
till the end of the typhoon 
season. That gives us three 
months. There’s coconuts on 
the beach and there’s fish in 


the lagoon, and we’ll get water 
enough, I guess, if we dig for 
it. It’s going to be hell, but 
we've got to stick it out, and, 
in the end, it’ll be well worth 
it. I can do with six thousand 
quid nicely, but the thing that’s 
really going to do me good is 
to feel I’ve put it across those 
lousy squareheads ! ”’ 


xvi. 


We sighted the atoll a week 
later. It appeared on the 
horizon a8 a ragged row of 
little sticks. I said, ‘“‘ They’re 
funny -looking palms, Sam.’ 
Sam took a long look through 
the glasses and grunted. ‘* Must 
be refraction,’ he said. When 
we closed-to two miles those 
sticks still looked like sticks ; 
there was no sign of foliage on 
any of them. 

Sam said, ‘ There’s been a 
blasted typhoon along here and 
it’s swept the whole place clean. 
Most of the trees are down, and 
those that aren’t have had their 
tops blown off. It’s a pity. I 
was kind of counting on those 
coconuts.”’ 

When the significance of that 
fact got home to me I fell into 
a panic. I said, “‘ Then that’s 
torn it. After a straight diet 
of fish and coconuts for the 
last month I thought I’d never 
want to see another coconut. 
But I’d rather eat nuts than 
nothing at all. And there’s 
nothing here, so we’ll have to 
go where there is something. 
And we'll have to go there 
quick. But where can we go? ”’ 


“We could go to Guam; 
but we won’t,’’ answered my 
indomitable partner. ‘ What 
we will do is to go right ahead, 
like we planned. We’ll go in 
here and fill up with trochus. 
I’m not any fonder of fish and 
nuts than you are, but I never 
did like giving up. And if we 
can’t get fish and nuts, we’ll 
eat fish, by God !”’ 

We entered the lagoon and 
anchored, and Sam and I went 
ashore in the boat. That atoll 
was less than a mile in length 
and about three cables wide, 
and I doubt if any part of it 
rose eight feet above high-water 
mark. There was nothing on 
it except sand, with the ragged 
stumps of coconut palms stick- 
ing out of it. From the look 
of things the typhoon sea had 
broached clear across the place 
from beach to beach and swept 
it bare. 

The first thing we did was to 
dig for water. We dug down 
ten feet, and because the sand 
ran into the hole as fast as we 
dug it out, the job took us four 
days. Our well then reluctantly 
yielded a scant bucket of salt 
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water. We dug another well, 
with the same result, and Sam 
said, ‘‘ To hell with wells. We 
can’t waste any more time 
digging. We've got less than 
three months to do the job 
and there’s more than 400 
gallons of water left in the tanks. 
If we ration it out at five gallons 
a day between the seven of us 
itll last nicely.”’ 

A trochus shell is cone shaped, 
about three to five inches across 
the base, and it is used by 
the manufacturers of ‘ pearl’ 
buttons. The fish live on sub- 
merged reefs, and they are got 
by diving and picking them up 
by hand. The shell is full of 
fish, which rots when exposed 
to the air and smells to heaven. 
It must, therefore, be rotted 
clean on the beach in the sun 
before it can be loaded into a 
ship’s hold. 

Sam made a wooden box with 
a glass bottom and prospected 
in the boat along the reef for 
shell. There was plenty of it. 
Looking through Sam’s box 
contrivance I could clearly see 
the trochus on the sea bottom 
at three fathoms. When we 
got aboard again, Sam called 
the crew aft. The four hands 
understood a little English, and 
the cook, who had been a 
steward aboard a China coast 
steamer, spoke it well. Sam 
outlined his plan of work. At 
daylight each day he would 
take two hands into the boat 
and they would dive for shell 
until mid-day. From mid-day 
to sunset the other two hands 
and myself would take over 
the work. “It’s going to be 
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hard going,’ said Sam. “ But 
we’ll work on the share system, 
and I'll be generous. Eight 
out of every ten shells brought 
up go to the ship and the other 
two to the crew. How’s that, 
cook ? ”” 

The men went into a clucking 
conference and, presently, the 


cook reported the result. ‘‘ No 
blurry good, sir,” said he. 
“No can do. These men no 
can swim.”’ 


That is the only time I ever 
saw my partner beaten. Sam 
gave up. The blow left him 
speechless. He could not even 
swear. He went below and 
broached our one bottle of 
brandy, which we were keeping 
for emergencies. Sam must 
have thought the emergency 
had arrived, for he drank the 
whole bottle. 

Sam was still out of business 
next morning when I went on 
deck to call the hands to make 
sail. My intention was to get 
away from that barren atoll 
as quickly as I could and make 
for Guam and a square meal. 
There was no one on deck, but 
I heard Chinese quackings 
coming from under the counter. 
I looked over the stern, and 
there, in the boat, were all 
hands and the cook. And the 
bottom of the boat was covered 
with trochus. 

The cook, with Sam’s water 
telescope lashed to his head, 
was poking about overside with 
the ends of two bamboo poles 
in his hands. He grunted, and 
the bo’sun grabbed the poles, 
pulled them up, and I saw a 
trochus shell clamped between 
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their lower ends. The ends 
of the poles were lashed together 
so that they worked like a pair 
of long-handled pliers. 

The cook was a genius. By 
noon that day we had made 
two more water telescopes and 
three pair of the cook’s patent 
shell-retrieving pliers, improved 
pattern. We replaced the rope 
lashing with iron bolts, making 
a better hinge. We studded the 
business ends of the poles with 
hooked nails, which gripped the 
shells nicely. We melted down 
a pig of ballast and filled the 
lower ends of the bamboos with 
lead, making them much easier 
to handle under water. Then 
we set to work. By sundown 
we had over 500 shells in the 
boat, and we took them ashore 
and spread them on the beach 
to rot. 

Next morning Sam was him- 
self again, and when he had 
grasped our proceedings he took 
hold. He put us to work on a 
system of three hour, three 
men shifts, turn and turn about 
for the full twelve hours between 
dawn and dusk. The odd man 
out put in his time catching 
fish and cooking them. It was 
hard work. It was the hardest 
work I have ever done. Two 
three-hour spells per day was 
more than enough forme. The 
work involved doubling oneself 
over the side of a rocking boat, 
with one’s head inside a box 
and the sun beating down on 
one’s back, and manipulating 
the while a couple of unhandy 
twenty-foot poles. When I 
hear people loosely using the 
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term, ‘ back-breaking toil,’’ it 


makes me grin. I know what 
back-breaking toil really doeg 
mean. 

Our first full twelve hours’ 
work produced some 3000 
shells; but our technique im- 
proved with practice, and our 
first week’s total was 28,000. 
Our second week’s production 
jumped to 30,000; but after 
that our beastly diet of fish 
and water began to tell on us, 
Production fell off badly. The 
fifth week’s total was 12,000 and 
the sixth week’s only 5000. 
Soon after that we gave up. 
There was no more strength 
left in us. By that time we 
had 120,000 shells spread out 
on the beach and rotting out 
nicely. The smell was simply 
frightful. 

Sam said, “ We’ll give it 
another week to rot and then 
we'll have to load it. And if 
it still stinks, which it will, 
we'll just have to lump it. We 
can’t wait, because our water’s 
running short. We’ll fill in time 
catching fish and sun-drying 
’em. We'll make for Guam 
and get hold of some grub 
there somehow. Enough to 
take us up to Kobe, which’ll 
be the best place to sell our 
shell.”’ 

The next day it blew hard, 
and the day after it blew 
harder. Sam said, “If the 
glass drops much farther it’ll 
touch bottom. We’re in for a 
typhoon, and we’ll ride it out 
here in the lee of the reef. 
Let go the spare anchor, give 
her all the chain we’ve got, 
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run the hawser out to the 
beach and make it fast to a 
good half-dozen of those palm 
stumps. When we’ve done that 
we'll put in our time praying 
that things hold, because if 
they don’t we’re done for.’’ 

The typhoon hit us in the 
night. It was a terror. The 
atoll to windward gave us 
smooth water, but the strength 
of the wind in the gusts was so 
terrific that it hove the schooner 
down under her bare poles 
until the covering board was 
awash. That was my first 
typhoon and I did not like it. 
The mere sound of the wind 
filled me with gloom, foreboding, 
and, eventually, terror. 

Daylight showed us @ moun- 
tainous sea breaking on the 
atoll’s windward shore and 
breaching right across into the 
lagoon. It made a clean sweep 
of our shell. After the blow 
we went ashore and found not 
one single trochus. 

After that I lost interest for 
a while, owing, I think, to my 
prolonged fish diet. I became 
afflicted with boils, which broke 
out all over me. I forget how 
we got to Guam, but I remember 
eating oranges there. And I 
shall never forget some Ameri- 
cans who were exceedingly kind 
to this stranger. 

Our luck changed at Guam. 
Sam got a charter to carry 
fifty coolies to Agrigan, an 
island in the Northern Marianas, 
where the Germans were devel- 
oping a plantation. The freight 
was £1 a head and Sam drew 
half in advance and stocked 
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us up once more with stores and 
provisions. 

At Agrigan Sam got anxious 
about our bottom planking 
where the copper had been 
stripped off. He decided to 
sail for the Bonins, where he 
was well acquainted and where 
he knew he could get repairs 
effected cheaply. The Bonins 
are @ queer group. The islands 
belong to Japan, but are in- 
habited, or were in my time, 
by a fine big lot of people of 
mixed Polynesian and British 
or American blood. The group 
was once a favourite rendezvous 
for whaling vessels, which 
accounts for things. It sur- 
prised me, though, to hear 
those big, brown men talking 
in archaic English and calling 
themselves such names as Pea- 
body, Fearon, Crowningshiels, 
Briggs, and Webb. They re- 
paired our bottom. And our 
good luck still held; for we 
were chartered to take to 
Nagasaki some eighty tons of 
corrugated iron sheets salvaged 
from a wrecked steamer. 

We made a quick passage to 
Nagasaki, and Sam went ashore 
on our arrival to enter the ship 
and arrange with the con- 
signees for discharge of our 
cargo. I was not much sur- 
prised when he did not turn 
up in the evening, because he 
had been on short rations of 
liquor for a very long time. I 
was surprised, though, when 
the police came aboard next 
mr oning and arrested the 
sc.voner and told me my 
Captain had been arrested too. 
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I found Sam at the police 
station, and I said, ‘‘ For the 
love of Mike, Sam, what have 
you been up to now ? ” 

Sam said, ‘“ Nothing. All 
I’ve done is to be damn fool 
enough to come within three 
miles of Japan. You’d think 
carrying a cargo of iron sheeting 
between two Japanese ports 
was @ lawful, honest piece of 
business, wouldn’t you? Well, 
it ain’t! It’s a flaming crime, 
laddie. I ought to have known 
better. I should have stuck 
to peddling gin and poaching 
trochus. Didn’t I always tell 
you there’s too many blasted 
laws? I’ve run foul of about 
two dozen of ’em.” 

It took me some time to get 
at the facts, and I am not sure 
yet that I have got them 
correctly. Apparently it was, 
and still is, illegal for a foreign 
vessel to trade between Japanese 
ports. Sam thought he was 
covered because his schooner 
was registered at a Japanese 
port and flew the Japanese flag. 
There was, however, another 
law that no foreigner may own 
a Japanese vessel. Sam knew 
all about that, and had, there- 
fore, arranged with a friend of 
his, a Japanese merchant in 
Uraga, to have the schooner 
registered in his, the merchant’s, 
name. It was for this criminal 
evasion of the law that Sam and 
the schooner were arrested. 

“ That,” said Sam, “ is about 
all I can make of it. I thought 
it was all right, but it’s all 
wrong. The only thing I am 
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sure about is that we’re properly 


bust this time. They’ve got 
their hooks on the schooner, 
and I’ll never get her back 
again. They’ll confiscate for 
certain. Now, what you’ve got 
to do is to fade out. You 
don’t want to get mixed up 
with this. Once they start 
poking their noses into our 
business you never know what’ll 
happen. They may find out 
about that gin racket and all 
the rest of it. So you’re not 
my partner and never have 
been. You’re just the Mate, 
d’you understand? There’s a 
hundred pounds in Mex dollars 
and gold sovereigns stowed away 
behind the ceiling boards in 
the starboard, forward, bilge 
in the after-peak. I kept it 
hid there for a rainy day, and 
I reckon it’s raining now. You 
watch your chance and get 
hold of it. You’ll need an axe. 
We can’t do the dirty on the 
hands; they’ve stood by us 
through a lot of trouble. Give 
’em ten pound apiece. That'll 
leave fifty quid; twenty-five 
for you and twenty-five for 
me. You keep mine for me. 
Deposit it in the Dai San Ginko 
in Kobe, make out a cheque 
in my favour; put it in a 
letter addressed to me, care of 
the British Consul, Kobe. Got 
it?” 

I said I understood. Sam 
shook hands and said, ‘‘ Good- 


bye, then. Clear out of this 
and keep out. And keep your 
mouth shut.’ 

I did. 
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XVIII. 


I have told at some length 
of this buccaneering part of 
my life, because it is the sort 
of free, lawless, and adven- 
turous existence most youths 
hanker after, and I want to 
make it plain to any man’s 
son who may be thinking of 
embarking on a similar sort of 
career that he must expect to 
get more kicks out of it than 
ha’pence. 

If you deliberately set out 
to swim against the current 
you are bound to let yourself 
in for a deal of extra hard 
work. To live contrary to the 
way other men live means a 
hard battle to make good your 
course against a head - wind, 
steep seas, and a foul tide. It 
is fun at first, then tiring, and 
a long enough spell of that 
sort of going will wear out the 
toughest body and spirit. 

After I parted from Sam I 
found there was no fight in me, 
and I made up my mind to 
swim with the tide for a change. 
At once my way became 
ridiculously soft and easy. I 
got my hair cut, bought some 
decent clothes, and took a first- 
class passage in a steamer to 
Kobe. I went to Kobe because 
it was the one place in the East 
where I had a friend. The 
friend in question was my 
cousin, Herbert Dunn, who ati 
that time was connected with 
the Vacuum Oil Company. 
Herbert was a remarkable and 
most kindly, charming fellow. 
His own luck was always in- 
credibly bad, but whenever he 


intervened in anyone else’s fate 
the result. was usually fortunate 
for the other man, or woman. 

When I found my cousin I 
told him I had to get some work 
quickly, or perish. He said, 
‘* You’re a@ sailor, or a miner, or 
something useful like that, 
aren’t you? Well, that’s no 
good at all in a place like this. 
What people do here is to buy 
things as cheap as they can and 
sell them as dear as they know 
how. Commerce, they call it. 
You’d soon die of boredom if 
you tried it. Yes. What we’ll 
have to do is to get you into 
Big Business. That’s what I’m 
in. There’s none of your petty 
huckstering about Us. Ourwork 
is, practically, Divine. I'll have 
you know that our business is 
to produce and distribute oil 
to lubricate the progress of 
humanity and civilisation. At 
a@ profit, of course. I'll intro- 
duce you to our Manager as a 
red-hot, go-getting salesman of 
the most virulent type. It’s a 
type he loathes.” 

That seemed to me to be 
quite the wrong way to go 
about the matter, but Herbert 
said, ‘“‘Oh, no. He'll see 
through you at once. And 
when he sees you’re exactly 
the opposite sort of man I 
told him you are he’ll be so 
relieved that he’ll give you a 
job. You see!” 

The Company’s Manager was 
a shrewd Scot, named Daunt. 
He listened in silence to my 
cousin’s outrageous libel on my 
character and abilities, took 
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me home to tiffin, filled me with 
much strong drink, pumped me, 
no doubt, quite dry, and then 
formed his own opinion of my 
character and ability. When 
the inquisition was over he 
Offered me a position as his 
confidential cable clerk at a 
salary which seemed to me to be 
princely. 

I thought, at the time, that 
this was simply a piece of 
stunning luck; but I think, 
now, it was the first-fruits of 
my more or less unconscious 
policy of selling honesty in a 
market short of that com- 
modity. Also there was a war 
in progress, and recruits were 
badly needed. I found that out 
as soon as I was set to work 
at the simple task of decoding 
cablegrams with the aid of the 
Company’s private code books. 

The war was a fierce one and 
the antagonists were mighty. 
My comnany was a subsidiary 
of that first-class World Power, 
Standard Oil. The enemy was 
well worthy of our steel, being 
a triple alliance of those other 
Great Powers known as Shell 
Oil, Royal Dutch, and The 
Asiatic Petroleum Company. 
My cousin had not been boast- 
ing. I was in Big Business, all 
right. It was a queer change 
from sailing schooners and 
poaching trochus to find myself 
sitting at an office desk in a con- 
fidential position at the Battle 
Headquarters of the 8.0.C. 

Within a week another queer 
thing happened. A _ stranger 
walked into my office, sat him- 
self down on my desk, and 
introduced himself as _ the 
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General in command of the 


enemy forces. His name was 
Michael Spencer-Smith, and he 
was the Managing Director 
of the Japanese branch of the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company. 
He offered me a billet in his 
Yokohama office at twice the 
salary I was getting. How he 
heard of me or why he wanted 
me I have never found out. 
But confidential clerks must 
have been very scarce in the 
Far East just then. 

I had the sense or instinct 
to refuse his offer. It is, of 
course, the sort of tempting 
proposal the Professional Incor- 
ruptible must unhesitatingly 
refuse, or forfeit both his virtue 
and his market value. But if 
the P.I. has any sense he will 
take steps to let such a proof 
of his incorruptibility become 
known, thus increasing his repu- 
tation and potential value. I 
must, I think, have realised 
this ; for I said to the tempter, 
with heavy irony, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you try asking Mr Daunt what 
he thinks about this ? ”’ 

To my astonishment Spencer- 
Smith answered, ‘ Certainly. 
I'll see Daunt.”’ 

The ways of business men 
were, and always have been, 
beyond me. I led Spencer- 
Smith to my Manager’s room, 
and he said, ‘‘ Morning, Daunt. 
Sorry to bother you. Won't 
keep you a moment. I’ve 
offered this man of yours 4 
position with us and he’s refused 
it. Doesn’t want to put you 
out, or something. But I’ve 
offered him more than you're 
paying, and I don’t think you 
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ought to stand in his way. 
What ?” 

I expected an indignant out- 
burst, but Daunt merely grinned. 
“Tf you’ve offered him more 
than I pay him,” said he, 
“he'll be asking that much 
more from me if I keep him on. 
And what I’m paying him now 
is all he’s worth. So you can 
have him if you want him. 
Good morning—to the both of 

ou.” 

When I bade good-bye to Mr 
Daunt, that good man said, 
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“ That’s all right, laddie. I'll 
not stand in the way of 
any man’s advancement. And 
you’re hardly what I’d call a 
first-class hand at coding cables. 
The fact is, you don’t know 
your job, so I think T’ll be 
able to get on without you. 
The other fellows are very 
welcome to your’ valuable 
services. Now, I'll not insult 
you by asking you to keep 
your mouth shut about any- 
thing you’ve learnt here; but 
just keep it shut all the same.” 


xIx. 


The chief danger about swim- 
ming with the tide is that it is 
too easy. You get soft and 
lazy. Soon you do not bother 
even to swim; you just drift. 
It then becomes merely a 
question of time before you 
drift into an eddy and go 
gently circling round and round 
for the rest of your life. 

The eddy into which my 
fair tide floated me was the 
Foreign Settlement at Yoko- 
hama. There I found life so 
soft and easy that it was not 
even necessary to paddle to 
keep afloat. For years I lay 
on my back and floated in that 
warm and stagnant lotus pool. 
And I would, I believe, have 
stayed there until I rotted and 
died from fatty degeneration 
of the body, mind, and spirit, 
but for the great flood of 1914 
which washed me out of there, 
head over heels, to rush me 
down the roaring rapids and 
make me swim for my life. 


I believe my existence in 
Yokohama was typical of the 
lives lived by the majority of 
pre-war young Englishmen who 
engaged in the commerce of 
Far Eastern ports. We were 
employed by large and wealthy 
trading corporations which 
seemed to us to be as permanent 
and safe as the Bank of England. 
The work required of us was 
routine office-work, demanding 
small brains and a little easily 
acquired experience. Our pay 
allowed us to live on a material 
scale which would turn a London 
city clerk green with envy. We 
felt secure and we felt superior. 
We treated with contempt and 
hauteur the natives of the 
country on which we lived. 
And Japanese girls were pretty. 
What more could a young man 
want ? 

My work in that Yokohama 
office seemed nothing but a 
joke to me. It was a joke. 
My working hours were from 
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9.30 a.m. to 5 P.M., with an 
hour and a half to two hours 
off for tiffin. I decoded cable- 
grams, filled in some forms, 
and wrote a few letters. 1 was 
handsomely paid to sit down 
to these fiddling tasks in a 
comfortable room, and I thought 
what a fool I had been to toil 
so long and so hard in ships 
and down mines for next to 
nothing. 

I lived in some luxury in a 
large house on the Bluff, with 
three other men of my own 
age and circumstances. I think 
we ate too much, and I know 
we drank too much. We cer- 
tainly generated far more steam 
than our alleged work could 
dissipate, and we therefore did 
our dissipating in that quarter 
of the Japanese city which laid 
itself out to that end. 

We played golf and tennis 
in the evenings and football 
and cricket during the week- 
ends. Eventually these games 
bored me, and I bought a small 
cruising yacht. 

During my first year in Yoko- 
hama I occupied a low and 
peculiar position in the local 
social scale. As a clerk in 
one of the big Hongs, I con- 
sorted on equal terms with my 
fellows. But I had not served 
a term in the London office 
of my firm and then been sent 
out under contract to the Yoko- 
hama branch. This is what 
happened to all the other clerks, 
but my branch Manager had 
engaged me locally, and this 
was a dark blot on my escut- 
cheon. I ranked above those 
outcast B.I.J.’s who had had 
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the grave misfortune to be 
Born In Japan, but I came 
below true, passage-paid, under- 
contract Sahibs. The wives of 
Taipans might stretch a point 
and ask me to tea and tennis, 
but certainly not to dinner and 
bridge. This did not distress 
me, because social functions 
always did bore me and always 
will. It was, however, a 
nuisance not to be a member 
of The Club. 

The Club was the centre of 
existence of the white com- 
munity in Yokohama—of the 
male community, that is. No 
woman was allowed to enter 
the Club portals. I am not 
sure why. Perhaps the hus- 
bands did not want their wives 
to see them drinking. Every- 
one rallied round the Club bar 
before tiffin and after office 
hours. To be debarred from 
joining in those rallies was to 
be outside the pale. I had 
entered the community by an 
irregular channel, and no one 
knew where I came from. I 
was outside the pale. 

The truth is, of course, that 
we were a collection of utter 
snobs. I say ‘we,’ because 
my friends found it too em- 
barrassing to have a friend 
who was not a Club member, 
and they, therefore, admitted 
me to membership. There- 
after I should have felt outraged 
if such a person as a common 
sailor or miner had been made 
a member of my Ciub. I blush 
to remember that when Sam 
Payne turned up in Yokohama, 
I tried to conceal from him the 
fact that I belonged to the 
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Club, in case he might want me 
to entertain him there. 

I completely wasted the years 
I spent working in the business 
offices of other men. This 
waste was due to the state of 
mind induced by my lack of 
any real education, to which I 
have already alluded. I was 
not taught how to think. I 
did not realise, therefore, that 
the gigantic corporations which 
I served were created by men 
for the sole purpose of making 
money. I suppose that purpose 
appeared too paltry for organisa- 
tions so great. I regarded 
those organisations as natural 
creations functioning for the 
convenience of mankind. [I 
have tried to describe the atti- 
tude of my child’s mind towards 
the Great Western Railway. 
As a young man I regarded 
such concerns as the G.W.R. 
and, say, the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company as more or less natural 
growths. I imagined that all 
that was required of me was 
to do the tasks appointed by 
my superiors. I plodded on 
accordingly, like a donkey in 
blinkers. Naturally I did not 
get anywhere. 

I have stated my sad case, 
and it is easy to laugh at me. 
I believe, however, that only 
one man in about a million has 
any right to grin. The rest 
are in the same boat I was in. 
Some of them know it and are 
content. That is their own 
affair. But any man’s son who 
is employed in another man’s 
business, and who wants to 
‘get on,’ will be wise to bear 
well in mind the fact that his 
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employer’s one aim and the 
sole function of his business 
organisation is to make money. 

No employer values the clerk 
who does his donkey-work for 
him. There are millions more 
who can do that. Of slightly 
higher value is he who will 
save an employer trouble. Of 
higher value still is the man 
an employer can trust. And 
he who can show a commercial 
company how to save money 
will be blessed and have his 
salary raised, if he is lucky. 
But all such unsophisticated 
servitors are as dross, bilge- 
water, and ullage compared to 
the fellow who says to his Boss, 
‘Look here! If we do such 
and such we will make money.” 
Do that and you need not 
bother to call anyone ‘Sir,’ 
for that is what the other 
fellows will be calling you. 

I did not recognise the goal 
at which the organisations I 
served were aiming. From time 
to time I had ideas for making 
money, but they did not seem 
to me to be of real importance. 
I would mention these ideas 
in case they happened to be of 
interest to anybody, and they 
would spread out, and up, and 
sometimes be adopted. Their 
source, by that time, would be 
vague and appear general, or 
else they were grabbed by men 
with a firmer grasp of reality 
than I had, to be presented as 
their own. At least I never 
got any credit for them. That 
did not worry me; for I did 
not understand I deserved any 
credit. I just went ahead, 
doing my appointed donkey- 
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work. I was an ass. Or, 
was I? 

There are some men who 
should only work for them- 
selves; who are unfitted to 
work for others. It is well 
to find out as soon as you can 
if you are that kind of man. 
By the time I discovered I was 
a chronic individualist I had 
wasted half my life trying hard 
to work for others and wonder- 
ing why I never could make a 
success of it. After that I 
wasted some more years work- 
ing for my own profit. I wasted 
fifty years before I understood 
that the only way to get any 
benefit out of work is to work 
for the sake of the work. 

After some months in Yoko- 
hama I began to feel bored 
with my first well paid and 
easy job. The work seemed a 
joke, and I treated it with 
levity. Also it suffered from 
distractions. For one thing, 
Sam Payne turned up again. 
We met one day when I was 
walking home to tiffin. Sam 
was delighted. I was horrified. 
I was ashamed to be seen 
talking to Sam. I was ashamed 
to take him into the Club or 
back to my Mess. I bundled 
him into a rickshaw and fled 
to an obscure hotel, where he 
unfolded a nefarious scheme for 
making our mutual fortune. 

It was a good scheme, if 
risky, and Sam expounded it 
in some such glamorous phrases 
as this: “It’s sea-otters I’m 
after, laddie. Sea-otter fur is 
worth £1 per square inch, and 
the east coast of Kamchatka 
is fairly crawling with the 


beggars. All we need to get 
them is a schooner and a 
couple of men who can shoot 
fast and straight. I’ve got my 
eye on a@ little schooner in 
Shimbashi. She’s old and a 
bit ripe, but that’s all to the 
good because we can get her 
cheap. I reckon five thousand 
yen ought to get us started, and 
just one sea-otter pelt is worth 
damn near that much—or more. 
Think of it! It’s a cinch.” 

That was the sort of talk I 
liked to hear. Hunting sea- 
otters sounded more fun than 
decoding cablegrams, and far 
more remunerative. But I was 
by way of fancying myself as 
a cautious man of business by 
that time, so I said, “‘ It sounds 
too good. If the fur is worth 
all you say and the otters are 
so plentiful, and all you’ve 
got to do is to go to Kamchatka 
and shoot them, then why hasn’t 
every mother’s son with a 
schooner and a rifle gone up 
there after them ? ”’ 

‘* Because,’”’? answered Sam, 
“the blame business is illegal, 
of course. It would be. As a 
matter of fact the boys overdid 
it. They damn near scuppered 
all the otters in the Bering 
Sea. And the seals, too. So 
the Governments butted in. 
All the Governments—England, 
Canada, the States, Russia, and 
Japan. That. made a pretty 
tough proposition for the boys 
to buck up against, so they 
dropped out. That gave the 
otters a rest and they bred 
like rabbits. Jim Taskmaster 
was up there this summer as 
Mate in a cable-steamer. He'd 
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been sealing up there in the 
old days and knows what’s 
what. He says the kelp beds 
all along the coast are solid 
with otter. The steamer people 
thought they were just common 
hair seals. Jim knew better, 
but he kept his mouth shut 
until he ran into me in Nagasaki. 
He says he can put up a couple 
of thousand yen. I’m bust. 
But you look flush. How d’you 
feel about coming in on the 
proposition ? ”’ 

I was tempted. A sporting 
summer cruise in the Bering 
Sea, with the prospect of making 
a fortune. That seemed a 
better way of living than clerk- 
ing in an office. But I funked 
it. The fatty degeneration of 
my spirit had already set in. 
I refused to throw up my safe, 
easy billet and risk my liberty 
by taking part in Sam’s illegal 
activities. But I thirsted to 
take part in the profits of those 
activities. I was by way of 
becoming a true man of business 
by then. I always believed 
what I was told, and I had 
been told that ‘ Business is 
business.” I actually did 
believe that poisonous proverb. 
I believed it provided absolu- 
tion from all sins and mean- 
nesses connected with the 
making of money. So I financed 
Sam’s lawless adventure to the 
extent of yen 5000 on the strict 
understanding that my name 
must never be mentioned in 
connection with it, and that 
Sam must pretend not to know 
me when I was within range of 
any of my respectable friends. 

That was the beginning of 
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my double life in Japan. I 
went back to my desk and my 
cablegrams and Sam sailed away 
to the Bering Sea, taking my 
thoughts with him. It is not 
surprising that my mind was 
seldom on my clerking. I lost 
interest in the social activities 
of the community. In the 
office I began to be regarded 
as a sort of honest dobbin, fit 
to carry on a routine task, but 
not to be promoted to a position 
of any responsibility. In the 
Club I acquired the reputation 
of being rather queer and un- 
sociable, because mixed gossip 
and drinks at the bar did not 
interest me, and I gave up 
pretending they did. 

In the early winter I received 
a letter from Sam, from Petro- 
pavlovsk, reading: ‘* Well, 
partner, I am sorry to tell you 
we had to run in here in a hurry 
because Taskmaster got shot, 
and I reckoned he was for it 
unless we got him quick to a 
doc. The bullet was in, but 
they got it out, so he may 
pull through ; but I do not like 
the look of him, So I am stuck 
here yet, which is a pity because 
we got 32 skin, beautys, and 
some seal too. The seal was 
the trouble. We was working 
the Copper I. rookery. Did 
not know the Russkies kept 
a guard there till they began 
shooting. A proper surprise. 
We beat it for the schooner 
in the dinghy, a quarter-mile 
pull, and they shot hard all the 
way. When we got alongside 
the boat was full of holes and 
blood from Taskmaster and my 
leg. I tell you I am sorry about 
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the mistake we made going for 
those seal as we did not need 
them having 32 otter pelts well 
cured worth £5000 to £7000 I 
reckon. But we heard them 
barking in the fog and we 
thought we might as well get 
some seals. You know how it 
is. Well, no good crying. Here 
we are right slap in the lions’ 
den with the goods on us. 
Partner, it is going to cost us 
20 pelts to the boss Russky 
here and you ought not to 
curse but reckon we are lucky 
because he could confiscate the 
schooner and lag old Jim and 
me for keeps in Siberia he says, 
and I believe him. The 12 
skins he left us is to keep us 
quiet, you understand, and is 
being shipped down to Hakodate 
in the Volunteer steamer that 
takes this letter too, to get 
them safe out of here quick, 
which seems best. They are 
packed in fish-boxes in the 
Old Man’s care, who has been 
squared, and I had to tell him 
about you, partner, but I think 
he will keep his mouth shut. 
Partner, it is up to you to get 
hold of them. Watch out for 
the Jap customs. If they smell 
that £2000 lot of skins they will 
be after them like rats. You 
know the buyers we had in 
our eye, and I think the Tokyo 
man is the best bet. Try him 
first and stick out for yen 15,000. 
You should get that. Well, 
good luck. We are froze in 
here till next March or April, 
when we will have another go 
at it. Send up all cash you can 
spare quick and remember we 
will want a good yen 5000 to 


get us out of here and stock 
up for next year’s go at it, 
when we shall have more luck, 
you bet.—Your partner, 
SAMUEL PAYNE.” 


The risk and worry entailed 
by getting hold of the furs was 
as nothing compared with the 
trouble involved in selling them. 
In the middle of all this haras- 
sing private business, the office 
unexpectedly provided me with 
a real job of work. 

I shall always regret that I 
was too worried and busy about 
my own affairs to give Sir 
Henri Deterding’s business the 
attention it deserved. My con- 
nection with that internation- 
ally famous personage was due 
to a combination of accidents. 
Sir Henri was one of the Great 
Kings of Oil. His was the 
brain which controlled the world- 
wide operations of the A.P. Co., 
the Royal Dutch, Shell Oil, and 
heaven knows what else besides. 
His health broke down, I 
suppose from overwork, and 
his doctors ordered him to take 
a complete rest. His idea of a 
complete rest was a world tour 
of inspection of his oil wells, 
refineries, distributing installa- 
tions, and branches. The 
doctors then endeavoured to 
short-circuit his activities by 
refusing to let him take more 
than one secretary with him. 
This was a futile move which 
merely resulted in the sole 
secretary getting pretty well 
worked to death, and when he 
arrived in Yokohama all he 
was fit for was hospital. Some- 
body had to be found to handle 
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Sir Henri’s multifarious and 
voluminous cables. I was the 
chosen victim. 

Sir Henri had more brains 
and worked them harder than 
any man I have ever met. I 
had a first-class view of those 
brains at work, because the 
Standard Oil Company and its 
allies chose that moment to 
declare war on the Royal 
Dutch group. Sir Henri knew 
his business. What is more, 
he seemed to know every detail 
of his business. And it seemed 
to me he knew as much about 
the details of his enemy’s busi- 
ness a8 he did about his own. 
When he wanted to get at a 
fact he found it in his memory ; 
he did not need his staff or his 
office files. 

I remember him as a dark, 
sinister-appearing man, prowling 
about my little office and dictat- 
ing to me interminable and 
dictatorial cable messages. in 
a brand of English most difficult 
to understand. He had one 
weakness. He thought his 
English was good, and he 
snarled so fiercely at me if I 
asked him to repeat a sentence 
that I soon made up my mind 
to make @ guess at any un- 
intelligible phrase. Sometimes 
I guessed wrong, and there 
would be trouble around Board- 
room tables in London, New 
York, and Amsterdam, resulting 
in a flock of cablegrams begin- 
ning, “ Are we right in under- 
standing .. .” 

I spent my mornings decoding 
cables, to which Sir Henri would 
then dictate his replies for two 
or more hours on end. It was 
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seldom possible to get this mass 
of words translated into code 
before the evening, and some- 
times I was forced to keep at 
it all night long. This was 
more than donkey-work. It 
would have killed any donkey. 
But it was machine-work, and 
Sir Henri treated me as a 
machine. I doubt if he knew 
my name. 

One morning I was steadily 
working my way through a pile 
of pink cablegrams when I 
came on one addressed to me. 
It was from Sam, from Vladi- 
vostock. It read: ‘* Double 
crossed am arrested here fined 
two thousand roubles send im- 
mediate care consul schooner 
confiscated Taskmaster dead— 
Sam.” 

I was trying to think how I 
could get hold of two thousand 
roubles and save old Sam, 
when Sir Henri walked in. I 
handed him a cable from New 
York which I knew he ought to 
see immediately. After this 
length of time I do not think 
it matters if I say that this 
cable contained a proposal of 
peace from the enemy. I 
watched Sir Henri’s face as he 
read it. It meant he had won 
his war, but he did not even 
smile. He said, “So! Take 
down!’ and then dictated a 
message; something on these 
lines. I have, of course, for- 
gotten his actual message, but 
I shall never forget his general 
style. 

“Cable my Board. London. 
Agreement reached with New 
York. Cease cutting prices. 
Japanese Native Oil Companies 
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will raise prices in conformity 
with us. Transfer Ingham and 
Grover to Balikpappan. Divert 
from North China three million 
units to U.K. and Continent 
Sumatra illuminant. Japanese 
import duty on crude oil comes 
into force 14th February, there- 
fore expedite all shipments and 
increase by thirty per cent, 
chartering necessary tonnage. 
(No. Say, after thirty per cent, 
you must charter necessary 
tonnage.) Divert twelve thou- 
sand ton storage tankage now 
en route Singapore to Nagasaki. 
I am returning immediately 
via San Francisco. Instruct 
Abrahams meet me in New 
York on... (Find out, you, 
the date I shall arrive at New 
York if I journey by the first 
steamer leaving Yokohama for 
San Francisco and insert the 
date here. So!) Telegraph 
current price tinplate f.o.b. 
Swansea. Spelter consumption 
South China installations I con- 
sider excessive. Take necessary 
action .. .” &c., &., &c. And 
so on for perhaps an hour 
on end. 

That is a rough sample of 
Sir Henri Deterding taking a 
rest cure, as I remember him. 
He finished by saying curtly, 
“Tt is urgent. Send it at 


- once.’’ 


That peremptory ‘“‘ At once” 
angered me. I was tired of 
being a cog in Sir Henri’s 
machine. The thought hurt 
my pride. And I had Sam’s 
disastrous telegram in my 
pocket. I judged my partner’s 
need to be of more importance 
than Sir Henri’s, and I made 


up my mind to let Sir Henri’s 
telegram wait until I settled my 
own business. 

A sure and simple way of 
making the money Sam needed 
had occurred to me. I was 
indebted to Sir Henri for the 
idea. I read again the enlight- 
ening sentence he had dictated : 
“ Japanese Native Oil Com- 
panies will raise prices in con- 
formity with us.’’ 

I saw this was the chance of 
a lifetime to make some money, 
The Japanese oil-producing com- 
panies had suffered badly in the 
price-cutting war. It seemed 
certain, therefore, that share 
prices would boom as soon as 
the news got out that the war 
was over and the price of oil 
was to be raised. And Sir 
Henri and I were the only 
men in Japan at the moment 
who knew the war was over. 
The obvious thing for me to 
do was to raise every yen I 
could get hold of and buy 
Native Oil shares before the 
news got out. This meant 
immediate action, and I resolved 
to take it. I seized my hat and 
hurried out to make my fortune. 

Two hours later I hurried 
back again. I found my Man- 
aging Director standing at my 
desk, doing the work I had 
neglected. Spencer-Smith was 
coding Sir Henri’s cable. 

Spencer-Smith gave me the 
sack in the most charming and 
gentlemanly manner. Said he, 
“Tm afraid your mind is not 
on your work, and I can only 
suppose you have lost interest 
in your work here. It must be 
very boring to do work one 
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has lost interest in, so I am 
sure you will be happier if you 
find some more congenial em- 
ployment. As I should not 
like to stand in your way, you 
must let me know when you 
want me to release you.” 

I had to laugh. To be dis- 
missed just then struck me as 
being very funny; for I had 
succeeded in borrowing a deal 
more money than I could repay, 
and had then belatedly decided 
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that what I was proposing to 
do was nothing but a betrayal 
of trust. It dawned on me 
that, after all, Sir Henri was 
very far from treating me as a 
mere machine ; he was allowing 
me to hear the most private 
details of his business. He 
judged me worthy of confidence. 
In plain words, he trusted me. 
That thought had made me 
blush. I did not make that 
fortune. 


xXx. 


Never lead a double life; 
the worry involved is not worth 
it. I sent Sam enough of my 
borrowed money to get him 
out of his trouble, and secured 
a new billet for myself in the 
steamship agency department 
of a firm of wealthy merchants. 
I liked that work. There was 
plenty of it; but it seemed 
more real to deal with ships, 
cargo, and stevedores than the 
crossword puzzle business of 
fiddling with telegrams and 
codes. 

I liked my work, but I 
could not give my whole mind 
to it, because Sam hatched out 
@ new and involved scheme for 
making our fortunes. It was a 
really fishy scheme this time, 
based on, of all things, salmon. 
Sam had observed that at 
certain seasons the Kamchatkan 
rivers were solid with salmon. 
When Sam said solid, he meant 
solid. When the salmon were 
running, he said, they packed 
the rivers from bank to bank 
and from surface to bottom. 


‘“‘ They aren’t rivers of water,” 
said he. ‘ They’re rivers of 
fish.’’ 

Sam’s idea was to get a 
fishing concession from the 
Russians, shovel the salmon 
ashore, salt them like cod, 
and sell them on the Japanese 
market. He had served in salt- 
cod schooners on the New- 
foundland Banks and knew 
about that business. 

I believed the salmon were 
there if Sam said so, for Sam, 
to date, had unfailingly pro- 
duced the goods, even if he 
did fail to deliver them. We 
had found the trochus lying 
thick on the southern reefs, 
just as he had said; and the 
northern kelp beds had pro- 
duced sea-otters. 

It was I who managed to sell 
the sea-otter pelts salvaged from 
our last venture. The business 
was difficult and illegal, but I 
sold at a price which enabled 
us to pay off our debts and 
leave enough in hand to buy 
another schooner and fit her 
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out for the fresh venture. I 
was proud of my efforts. I 
said to Sam, “The best way 
to make our partnership pay is 
for each of us to do the job he’s 
fitted for. You’ve proved you 
can get hold of the stuff and 
I’ve proved I can get rid of 
it. We'll go ahead on those 
lines.” 

We spent the winter getting 
our concession. It was a 
troublesome job. Heaven de- 
fend me from having to do 
business with Russians. They 
are charming people, especially 
the women, but I found I 
could not trust any of the men 
I dealt with. The corruption 
of their officials surprised even 
Sam. Our concession was event- 
ually granted to us ‘ gratis,’ 
but it cost us a deal of money. 

Sam sailed north in the early 
spring, and I settled down to 
run the steamship agency busi- 
ness of which I was now the 
Manager. My idea of my duties 
was to nurse the steamers con- 
signed to my care while they 
were in my port. I had a lot 
of steamers to nurse, for my 
company acted as agents for 
four British lines, two Italian, 
one Spanish, one Swedish, one 
Danish and one American, and 
also managed the Trans-Pacific 
service of one of the largest 
steamship companies in Japan. 
It made me grin to see myself 
occupying this important and 
responsible position, but I did 
my best to fill it. My best, 
however, was not good enough. 
My intentions were good and 
80 was my aim, but I realise 
now I was shooting at the 
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wrong target. That is to say, 
at the wrong target from my 
principals’ point of view. 

A steamer in commission costs 
her owners a lot of money per 
day. Time certainly means 
money to a shipowner, and I 
concentrated on saving my ships’ 
time. When a vessel arrived 
I did my best to get her dis- 
charged, loaded, and despatched 
a8 quickly as possible. I know 
I saved my principals, the 
shipowners, thousands of pounds 
in my time, but they never 
appeared grateful. I felt my 
efforts were falling short some- 
where, but I could not see 
where. I now know it was the 
lack of reality in my education 
which blinded me. 

Shipowners are pleased when 
their money is saved, but the 
only reason they go to the 
trouble of owning ships is to 
make money, and an agent 
who can make money for them 
need not bother himself about 
much else. Instead of con- 
centrating on nursing my ships, 
I should have nursed the men 
who shipped cargo from my 
port and who paid freight 
money. 

In business the efficient and 
honest organiser is all very 
well; but the man who can 
get business, or make it, is 
regarded as a pearl beyond 
price. Only make money and 
you will be forgiven for turning 
the most efficient organisation 
inside out and upside down. 
I did not see things in that 
light. I went after efficiency, 
not profit. A fatal mistake. 

Owing to this commercial 
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squint of mine I did not make 
a successful steamship agent— 
from the shipowners’ point of 
view. This is queer. I did 
an efficient job. The owners’ 
ships were never delayed or 
in trouble while in my port and 
when under my care, and they 
received all the services and 
goods their owners paid for. 
This world would certainly be 
in a sad mess if the system of 
transportation of goods by sea 
broke down, and I know my 
work benefited the system. I 
oiled one of its wheels. Ethi- 
cally, my work was good; 
commercially it was bad. This 
seems to show there is something 
wrong, not with my work, but 
with the commercial system. 
I am not kicking, though, or 
preaching. I have no right to 
preach. When I did, at last, 
realise the true state of affairs 
I dropped the part of honest, 
efficient, but unappreciated 
organiser. I turned myself into 
an unscrupulous buccaneer, and 
I became a_ successful and 
highly respected man _ . of 
business. 

Before I made that trans- 
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formation I used to think Sam 
and I were, in truth, nothing 
but a couple of shady scoun- 
drels; but when I cut loose in 
the legitimate business sphere 
and adopted its accepted 
methods I discovered that Sam 
and I were nothing but two 
innocent, unsophisticated babes. 
In my secret rédle of junior 
partner of the firm of Payne & 
Martyr I had blushed at the 
prospect of bribing a policeman. 
In my public réle of business 
man I tried to bribe a Governor- 
General. Irobbed three Govern- 
ments through a deal in foreign 
exchange. I forestalled and 
cheated in the everyday course 
of business. I perpetrated a 
variety of legal crimes against 
society to the benefit of my 
pocket and—mark this !—to the 
benefit of my reputation. I 
sold 20,000 tons of dud coal to 
some unfortunate people in Siam 
at the price of the first-class 
article. This was considered 
a particularly smart piece of 
business for which I received 
great credit. In fact, I became 
quite a successful and respected 
business man. 


XXxI. 


My mind became active at 
this period of my life, but this 
does not mean I woke up. Far 
from it. I was still blind, deaf, 
and dead to anything that 
mattered. I was merely occupy- 
ing myself more busily in copy- 
ing the lives of the men around 
me. I let my environment 


thought myself very smart and 
sophisticated in those days, but 
any man who was supposed to 
be an ‘expert’ or an ‘authority’ 
could make me believe any- 
thing he said or wrote. New 
ideas can boast no authorities 
because of their very new- 
ness, so new ideas had no 


shape me and imprison me. I chance of reaching my brain. 
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They bounced off my ivory 
skull. 

A friend of mine, who must 
have been more open to new 
ideas than most of us, suggested 
that we spend our summer 
holiday walking through a part 
of Japan remote from the treaty 
ports and free as yet from 
occidental influence. I think 
he must have been reading 
Lafcadio Hearn. Said he, 
“ We'll see a bit of real Japan. 
We'll see Japanese living like 
Japanese, instead of just aping 
us foreigners as they do here. 
It ought to be most interesting 
and enlightening.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ What a rotten notion. 
I see quite enough Japs without 
going looking for them. We’ve 
made up a party for the holidays 
already. We’re going to stay 
at the Miyanoshita Hotel in the 
hope of having some interesting 
and enlightening experiences 
among the American tourist 
girls. You’d better come too. 
It won’t do you any good with 
your Firm, you know, if you 
start going native.”’ 

That was typical. I lived 
for years in one of the most 
interesting and beautiful 
countries in the world, in- 
habited by a unique people. 
And I know nothing about 
Japan or the Japanese. I 
repeat, nothing. I missed my 
chance. I know the life of the 
foreign concessions in the treaty 
ports, but that is not Japan. 
And the only Japanese I have 
had any contact with are Yoko- 
hama business men and Yoshi- 
wara business women. 

My life in the Settlement, 
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with its centre in the Club, was 
not life at all. It was far too 
remote from reality. In my 
time, in Yokohama, there were 
several fine men and many 
good fellows; but I believe 
their time was wasted in that 
tiny, conventionalised spot. We 
were all encysted by our environ- 
ment, and we seldom spoke or 
thought of anything but Shop, 
Sport, and Scandal. It is a 
pity. There were some men 
there who would, I feel, have 
accomplished great and bene- 
ficial things in other circum- 
stances. But they could not 
shake themselves free. 

My other life seemed even 
less real, being lived in the 
shade instead of in the open 
sunlight; but all the same 
there was a degree of reality 
about it. When Sam returned 
from his buccaneering raids, he 
would go to earth in some 
drinking shop in that dis- 
reputable quarter of the Settle- 
ment known as Blood Town. I 
would sneak away from the 
Club in a closed rickshaw to 
meet Sam at Frisco Joe’s Eating 
Parlour, or the Seamen’s Celes- 
tial Saloon—Lum Fat, Pro- 
prietor. Such places were full 
of horrid Continental drabs and 
drunken ships’ firemen ; but in 
those depths I met, from time 
to time, some strange and 
exceedingly interesting people. 
Some of these men (and there 
were women, too, with very 
little unreality or convention 
about them) lived such weird 
lives and had perpetrated such 
incredible adventures that the 
ordinary citizen would certainly 
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accuse me of lying if I told what 
I know to be truth. 

Fact is stranger than fiction. 
One night Sam introduced me 
to a little, meek man who 
looked and sounded like the 
messroom steward of a cargo 
steamer. Said Sam, ‘“ Shake 
hands with John. And now 
don’t wash that hand again, 
ever. Put it in a glove and 
frame it. You’ve shaken hands 
with the world’s first seaman. 
Yes, sir! He’s just brought 
off a tougher job than any of 
those darned chaps like Colum- 
bus and Drake and Magellan, 
and such-like. Ain’t that so, 
John ? ”’ 

“Oh well, those guys! They 
had big ships and big crews, 0’ 
course,’ said the little man. 
“ But the chap, I reckon, who 
put it all over the lot of us 
was old Josiah Slocum. He 
did it all alone.” 

“Yes, he did,’ said Sam. 
“But what did Slocum do it 
in? He had a big, strong tub 
of a thing that’d starve him 
to death before ever she’d 
drown him. But you’ve done 
something no man’s ever done 
before and won’t do again. 
I reckon no other man could 
do it.’ 

“What has he done?” I 
asked. 

“‘ Sailed himself all round this 
bloomin’ world,’’ boomed Sam, 
“in a damned dug-out canoe. 
All round it, mind you, and in 
@ flaming dug-out. That’s what 
John’s done.” 

This sounds like a poor lie. 
I happened to know, however, 
it was quite true. I had seen 
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that dug-out canoe sail into 
Table Bay when she had got 
half-way round the world 
already. I said, “‘ The Tilikum ? 
Good God! Are you John 
Voss?’ And the little man 
said, ‘‘ Yes. But what’s all the 
fuss? I only did it for the fun 
of it.” 

It was in Blood Town, too, 
that I beheld a miracle. Sam 
and I were talking business and 
drinking beer in Lum Fat’s bar, 
which was rather fuller than 
necessary with German man-o’- 
war’s men from the cruisers 
Gneisenau and Scharnhorst then 
in port. Lum Fat’s beer was 
good, but his Scotch was manu- 
factured in Osaka and guaran- 
teed to kill a man or drive him 
mad. The Germans seemed to 
like this poisonous product, 
and presently I said to Sam, 
‘* We'd better get out of this. 
There’s going to be trouble.’ 

Just then a short, chubby 
little man marched in, elbowed 
his way to the bar, swept it 
clear of glasses, and remarked 
in a calm and cultured voice, 
‘Give me room. Give me 
plenty of room. I do not like 
a crowd and I cannot abide 
Germans. I have warned you.” 
He then disappeared under a 
heap of outraged sailors and I 
gave him up for dead. 

Sam grabbed my arm and 
pulled me back to my seat. 
“* Sit tight, you fool! ”’ said he. 
“ That’s Harris.” 

The heap of sailors heaved 
convulsively and there issued 
from it loud, sharp cries of 
pain. Forces of a volcanic 
nature appeared to be at 
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work within. Then the pile 

exploded and Harris erupted 

from its heart. The man was 
inning! 

Harris then got to work. 
He wanted room and he pro- 
ceeded to make room. Fleshy 
Teutons began to fly through 
the air. Lum Fat’s place was a 
Japanese erection, mostly laths 
and paper, and when Harris 
threw a man out of it he was 
not particular whether his 
victim departed through the 
door, the windows, or the walls. 
Within two minutes he had 
completely wrecked the party 
and pretty well wrecked the 
house, too. 

Then the police appeared, and 
Harris burst out laughing. He 
hid his naughty face in his 
arms and hurled himself at 
poor Lum Fat’s rear wall. It 
was made of basket-work and 
clay plaster, but Harris hurtled 
through it like a shell out of a 
trench-mortar. And then (and 
this was not the least sur- 
prising part of that miracle) 
the policemen burst out laugh- 
ing, too, and went away. 

All this sounds like a silly 
lie. I saw it happen. I do not 
think I have exaggerated any- 
thing. In case any man per- 
sists in disbelieving me, I must 
warn him that Harris still 
functions, disguised as a re- 
spectable Fleet Street news- 
paper man. Harris is not his 
name, but it is near enough for 
health and comfort. I shall 
be glad to introduce to him 
any man who thinks he is a 
lie and will say so to his face. 
But I hereby publicly renounce 
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all responsibility for the damage 
that will result. 

I took the trouble to cultivate 
Harris. He was an outstanding 
example of the wonders which 
can be effected by strict training 
and assiduous practice. He 
told me that, in his youth, he 
had been small and weakly 
and had consequently experi- 
enced a tough time. This led 
him to study the art of self- 
defence. He started with 
pugilism and was surprised and 
pleased to discover that practice 
makes perfect—provided one 
practises enough. This inter- 
ested him and he went on to 
find out exactly how perfect 
practice could make him. He 
also went on to study the art 
of self-defence as practised 
by the various nations. He 
mastered the French method 
of fighting with the feet. He 
learned to wrestle in various 
styles. He found out all about 
fighting with clubs, knives, 
teeth, and bottles. But when 
he got to Tokyo and discovered 
Ju-jitsu he recognised it as the 
master art. He studied under 
the famous teachers in Tokyo, 
practised with the Yokohama 
police in their barracks, and 
returned to Tokyo to throw 
the famous teachers over his 
head. 

I believe Harris was the 
world’s champion knock-down- 
drag-out fighter. I know he 
would have made any pro- 
fessional pugilist, Chicago ban- 
dit, or the toughest of ‘ bad 
men’ in the films, look like a 
lot of little girl babies. When 
Harris needed practice he went 
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out looking for trouble, and I 
consider myself fortunate to 
have observed him in action. 
Yokohama was a great place 
for gossip and scandal. Every- 
one knew everything about 
everyone’s business, and few 
details of any man’s or woman’s 
private life were secret, or 
sacred. In view of this it 
seems to me I must have been 
very artful. So far as I am 
aware only two men in my 
Club-Hong-Taipan world knew 
of my illegitimate schooner- 
Blood-Town-buccaneering acti- 
vities. One of these men was 
Snow, the Club secretary, a 
man who carried a deal of 
weight in our community. 
Snow was a hard, sinister- 
appearing old man with a pro- 
nounced limp. He was a bit 
of a mystery with a vaguely 
romantic past. He was sup- 
posed to have been a bit of a 
pirate, a whaler, a seal poacher, 
and various odd things of that 
kind. Snow was said to be the 
man from whom Rudyard Kip- 
ling obtained the data and colour 
for his ballad “The Three 
Sealers.””?’ He had a cold, fierce 
eye and was apt to snap at any 
of the younger men who 
ventured to address him. We 
were all rather scared of Snow. 
I arrived at the Club very 
late one night. I had been up 
to Tokyo with Sam to complete 
the purchase of an old sealing 
schooner, the Tora Maru. I 
was tired and cold and thought 
some hot whisky would do 
me good. There was no one 
in the bar except Snow. I 
ordered my drink and bid Snow 
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good evening. He grunted. I 
finished my drink and was 
about to go, when the old man 
brought me up all standing. 
He said, ‘‘ Have you bought the 
Tora yet?” 

When I recovered from the 
shock I said I did not know 
what he was talking about. 
Snow replied in a weary tone, 
“Don’t be a fool. JI know. 
You tell Sam Payne to trim 
that schooner six inches by 
the head. She always went 
best to wind’ard like that. But 
I think she’ll break up under 
him in the first breeze of wind. 
She must be nearly thirty years 
old. Yes. She was built about 
1880, somewhere in Puget 
Sound. I had her afterwards, 
sealing. I got this in her.” 
He tapped his stiff knee and 
added, ‘I was luckier than 
Taskmaster.” 

It was no use bluffing. Snow 
seemed to know everything I 
thought nobody knew. I was 
shocked. I said, ‘‘ Look here, 
Mr Snow, it’ll be serious for me 
if this gets out. My firm will 
sack me, for a start. I don’t 
mind that, but if everybody 
knows .. .” I got no further. 
The old man gave me a baleful 
look from his steely eye and 
silenced me. ‘Do I look like 
a yapper ? ’’ he said, and turned 
his back on me. He always 
ignored me completely after 
that. 

The other man who knew 
something about my subter- 
ranean goings-on was my 
Managing Director. He was a 
charming person, but his ways 
were strange. He wandered 
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into my room one morning 
and remarked, “It will seem 
an odd idea to you, no doubt, 
but, as head of this firm, I 
like to know what the Managers 
of my departments are up to. 
It’s just a fad of mine, which 
you might humour, if you will. 
In fact, what the devil do you 
mean by involving this firm in 
the possibility, or more likely 
the certainty, of a heavy 
financial loss, without telling 
me a word about it? What the 
deuce do you think we’re going 
to do with a darned great cargo 
steamer ? ”’ 

I saw I was trapped at last. 
I was endeavouring to per- 
petrate a very fishy deal at that 
moment, and my Managing 
Director was the last man I 
wanted to know about it. How- 
ever, I knew my man. There 
was nothing to do but make a 
clean breast of it. I said, “If 
you’re referring to the Idzwmo 
Maru, I must tell you the firm 
is not buying the ship. I’m 
buying: her. And there isn’t 
going to be any financial loss, 
or risk of any. I’m not paying 
out any money at all, but I’m 
going to make a whacking 
profit.” 

Said my Director, “‘ You know 
the rule of this firm that any 
employee engaging in private 
business will be dismissed im- 
mediately ? Well, you are now 
dismissed. But I should be 
interested to hear how you 
propose to buy a steamer with- 
out paying for her.”’ 

I told him. The sale and 
purchase of ships is sometimes 
@ queer business, especially 
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where some foreigners are con- 
cerned. Sam, in Shanghai, had 
run into the representative of 
a firm of Italian shipowners, 
The man had been sent out 
East to buy a cheap cargo 
steamer, but he was mainly 
concerned in feathering his own 
nest. He divulged to Sam the 
maximum price his principals 
authorised him to pay, and he 
said to Sam in effect, “ You 
buy @ steamer as cheaply as 
you can. I'll buy her from 
you at my maximum price, 
and we’ll split the difference.” 

The Italian owners’ require- 
ments were simple. They 
wanted a steamer, classed at 
Lloyds, and able to carry a 
given number of deadweight 
tons on a given fuel con- 
sumption. The Idzwmo Maru 
filled the bill, and I knew her 
owners were willing to sell her 
cheap, because she was shortly 
due for a Lloyds’ survey which 
she would not pass unless her 
owners spent more money on 
repairs than the ship was worth. 
If I could sell her before her 
survey date was due I could 
guarantee her as ‘classed at 
Lloyds.’ I did not have to 
guarantee that her Lloyds’ 
classification would not be 
cancelled. 

To enable the Italian agent 
to work his racket it was neces- 
sary for me to buy the ship 
from the Japanese at their low 
price before the Italian bought 
her from me at his high price. 
I did not possess the cash to 
buy the ship, but a little 
obstacle of that nature was @ 
mere nothing to that outrageous 
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Italian. He put me in funds 
by buying the ship from me 
before I bought her from the 
Japanese. 

The whole transaction was 
a@ piece of chicanery. It was 
the sort of dirty business which 
commercially minded men call 
‘sharp practice,’ while wishing 
they had thought of the thing 
themselves. In that case they 
would call it a smart deal and 
say that ‘ business is business.’ 
I am ashamed of my part in 
this affair, but I have to 
mention it because I desire to 
show the sort of man I once 
was. I must admit, also, that 
at the time I was delighted 
at drawing blood from those 
Italians, who a year before had 
diddled me badly over a phos- 
phate rock contract. 

I told my Director the facts. 
He shook a finger at me. He 
said, ‘‘ You’re a rascally dog. 
You’ve broken the rules of the 
firm and I’ve done my duty 
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and sacked you. The Manager- 
ship of my shipping department 
is now vacant, and if you want 
the job you can have it. Don’t 
get up to any more private 
mischief ; but if you see your 
way to making a profitable 
deal in future you'll have to 
let me in on it, if you don’t 
want to get sacked again.” 

He was a strange man, as I 
said before, and a highly re- 
spected member of the Yoko- 
hama community. Later I 
judged it wise to let him take 
a third share in one of Payne & 
Martyr’s ventures. That par- 
ticular enterprise had to do 
with hawksbill turtleshell, and 
proved a failure. When that 
regrettable fact became clear I 
really was in danger of dis- 
missal. However, I was saved 
from this disgrace by the Great 
War, which broke out just in 
time. I resigned, booked a 
passage home, and left poor 
Sam holding our various babies. 


(To be continued.) 
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CANDY 


BY W. F. 


THERE are few places like 
Candy Slack. The name 
suggests lazy sweetness, and 
there is just a touch of humour 
in the combination that fits 
the spot and its associations. 
It is an old house on a gentle 
slope, looking across fields to 
a broad river and wooded hills 
beyond. At any season of 
the year it has a charm, but 
I like best to think of it in 
summer, late summer, when 
the trees are in full leaf, and 
the first tint of gold is on the 
barley. It should be evening, 
too, so that the fir trees on 
high ground towards the west 
stand out clear against a 
flamingo sky, and the cedars 
on the lawn fling shadows to 
touch the edge of borders 
bright with flowers. On summer 
evenings there is a special air 
about Candy Slack, a warmth 
of atmosphere, in which deliber- 
ate men and beasts move 
placidly. You see them coming 
from work; men in relaxed 
attitudes on the backs of farm 
horses, leading others whose 
heads press against the quarters 
of their team mates. Cattle 
rolling back to pasture after 
milking, collies intent upon 
their evening hunt, and boys 
making for their douking-pool. 

There is nothing grand and 
stately about Candy Slack, but 
it has character, and happy 
effects of contrast that never 
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SLACK. 
GRAHAM. 
jar. It is a place you do not 
get tired of, and there igs 


always something new. It is 
but a step from the opulent 
litter of the farmyard to the 
trim precinct of a perfect garden ; 
from a row of whitewashed 
cottages to the grey benignity 
of an old-world mansion, and 
the whole domain is screened 
by woods—The Dens of Candy 
Slack— from contact with 
the outside world. Distant 
chimneys, trailing smoke, are 
like ships on the horizon, and 
winding-plant looks like the 
rigging of ships. Behind the 
house, over the tops of trees, 
a rugged line of crests stands 
up, @® rampart against the 
northerly winter gales that 
sweep the altitudes beyond. 
This ridge is the outpost of 
a deer-forest, and in autumn 
stags come belling down, and 
you meet them in the woods, 
hesitating between truculence 
and their native fear of man. 
I have never heard of them 
attacking anybody, but their 
challenges are awe - inspiring 
threats. 

Candy Slack contains no 
threat, not even of an angry 
bull, while its stillness and 
secure repose make the wild 
lands up over seem doubly 
bleak and inhospitable. There 
are stone steps to the door, 
worn steps, lichen-bound in 
the crevices between the flags, 
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and a knocker shaped as a 
lion’s head. You could thunder 
with that knocker, but nobody 
ever does. You press a tiny 
knob and listen for a buzzing 
tinkle far away. Inside the 
house are narrow passages and 
twisty stairs, rooms so saturated 
with individual odours that a 
blind man could tell you where 
he was, and the big saloon. 
A house-agent would call it 
a lounge-hall, but it has always 
been known at Candy Slack 
by the more dignified title, 
a Georgian touch with a sug- 
gestion of hoops and periwigs. 
It holds a particular place in 
my affections. They burn peat 
in the wide, old-fashioned grate, 
and there are china bowls full 
of dried rose-leaves. It is a 
gathering place to which we 
gravitate at certain hours of 
the day, a starting point from 
which we set forth each morn- 
ing. Being in the centre of 
the house, and extending right 
through from back to front, 
the saloon has a certain amount 
of publicity about it that can- 
not be avoided, and whether 
you come from the east wing 
or the west wing, through it 
you have to go, and there is 
no other way by which a 
guest can leave or enter. The 
light is tricky, so that it is 
easy to overlook an occupant, 
and never safe to enter off 
your guard. Persons who 
soliloquise, who, when put out, 
mutter beneath their breath, 
cursing the postman, corns, or 
the delayed action of liver 
salts, are covered with con- 
fusion when a voice from the 
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shades interposes a trite remark 
about the weather. The instant 
impulse is to turn upon one’s 
heel, march to one’s room, pack 
up, and go away, or to fell the 
owner of that fatuous voice 
upon his own hearth. For- 
tunately such impulses are brief 
and passing; besides, when a 
man has been ventilating griev- 
ances by talking to himself, 
the less he says about it the 
better. 

I have a difficulty in focusing 
the inhabitants of Candy Slack 
a§$ 80 many separate individuals. 
They blend together and pro- 
duce an impression in which 
not one stands out sharply, 
and all move in a kind of haze, 
a mixture of fact and fantasy. 
The dimness of the saloon 
may have some influence upon 
the brain, or the cause may 
be in the relaxed state of my 
own mind after a more strenuous 
existence elsewhere. At any 
rate, a spell hangs over Candy 
Slack that confuses a thousand 
impressions into one _ inex- 
pressible sense of drifting con- 
tentment. This is no monotony 
of idleness, however; bright 
episodes abound, and these are 
woven into patterns of children, 
flowers, and country folk in 
lanes and _ harvest fields. 
Children are the airs of summer 
rippling the still water of our 
middle-age. Bill, Tom, and 
Cynthia; zephyrs or tornados, 
who waft me into that mystic 
realm of theirs, the child-world, 
in which I undergo strange 
vicissitudes, and from which 
I emerge bruised in body, but 
purified in soul. They say I 
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am good-natured, an indulgent 
man, to let myself be tormented, 
but all the time, amid half- 
hearted apologies and depreca- 
tory gestures, there runs an 
under-note of pride. I know 
that I am honoured, privileged, 
in being allowed to associate 
with creatures so near perfection. 
Always distrust children who 
look like angels, and woe betide 
the trusting fool who takes 
cherubs at their face . value. 
Their looks are thrust upon 
them by providence ; they have 
no say in the make-up of their 
persons, and, though I never 
resembled an angel myself, I re- 
member young contemporaries 
who waged a continual defensive 
war against this imputation on 
their characters. It is not fair 
to brand a boy with super- 
excellence, whatever his out- 
ward appearance may lead you 
to expect. Boys have qualities 
of their own, quite good enough 
without mixing them up with 
angels and abstract ideals of 
spiritual beauty. Bill and Tom 
are good to look at and whole- 
some to deal with. The latter 
state they call being decent ; 
the former is a physical in- 
firmity for which they are 
not responsible. Nobody but 
an ancient Nanny, now house- 
keeper and general factotum, 
thinks of them as semi-ethereal, 
and she learned to gloat in 
private over such opinions. 
Sometimes, however, she can- 
not keep them to herself, and 
has to make a confidant of 
somebody—the urchins’ mother, 
as a rule, who may not realise 
the full value of her offspring. 
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Nanny exists to remind her 
of it, and it is the duty of a 
parent to listen and be im- 
pressed, even when she has 
just slippered and put to bed 
two window- breaking mis- 
creants, whose deeds the devil 
seems to supervise. I am 
wrong in one particular. It 
is only Bill who gets slippered ; 
Tom is spanked with an open 
hand, because his feelings are 
more tender than his skin. 
Slippers and hair-brushes leave 
marks upon his soul; a hand 
is altogether more friendly, if 
you take your rings off first, 
and after-effects do not 
rankle. Nanny recalls the days 
when she herself administered 
mild punishment—locking her 
charges in a closet, or stuffing 
them into dirty-clothes baskets 
—and shakes her head over 
the necessity for wallopings. 
If their mother does not feel 
pangs of deep remorse, as 
though she had kicked the 
kitten and drunk its milk, she 
ought to, that is all. She gener- 
ally does under the influence 
of Nanny’s talk, and at a 
certain point they rush up- 
stairs to hover in fond imbecility 
above the beds wherein two 
angels sleep. 

Cynthia is different. If I 
were writing a novel I should 
want to make my heroine like 
her, like Cynthia grown up. 
It is a fascinating idea, but 
I must confess to preference 
for my heroine as she is—a 
little girl of twelve. They 
take her very much for granted ; 
that is to say, they do not 
let their imaginations run riot 
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over her potentialities, or dis- 
cuss her future with bated 
breath. She is a girl, and some 
Victorian notions about woman 
and her status still persist, 
in theory, at Candy Slack. 
If she turns out a good wife 
and mother, capable of in- 
structing young servants in 
their duties, and able to converse 
intelligently about matters of 
general interest, that is ail 
they expect of her. A high 
standard she must attain, but 
limited by the disabilities of 
womanhood. A woman may 
glow, but never scintillate. She 
must not make herself con- 
spicuous, or confuse’ the 
domestic hearth with footlights. 

Dear, tough, little Cynthia. 
She looks like The Blessed 
Damozel, but the resemblance 
passes when she begins to move. 
The easy glide and poetry of 
motion is not for her; her 
progress is mostly by leaps 
and bounds, while her hair 
blows anyhow. She wears a 
kilt, an aurora-borealis affair, 
which with her eyes and 
yellow locks makes her a vivid 
streak wherever she goes. Tem- 
pestuous person; I love her 
dearly, and she loves me— 
in a sort of a way, she admits 
—and I am content to be 
sweetheart, playmate, anything 
you like; but hand-in-hand, 
or hand-in-glove, there must 
be no word of sentiment. En- 
dearing terms are anathema 
to the family, and to Cynthia 
in particular. I mentioned this 
to little Cupid on the summer- 
house, but he was very scornful 
and impatient. I suppose he 
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thinks it a lamentable waste of 
time, because to him love is 
a business, not a joke. Our 
trifling seems ridiculous, being 
all make-belief and play. But 
Cupid may be as scornful as 
he likes; we do not care, and 
if he will not laugh with us we 
can laugh at him and snap 
our fingers at his bended bow. 

It is not often that one can 
best little Cupid and take liber- 
ties with him, but Cynthia 
and I make a perfect combina- 
tion to thwart his might. She 
has no knowledge of him as a 
god, and so is not afraid of 
him. He is simply a fat figure 
on @ summer-house, and what 
he symbolises is to her mere 
tosh, bosh, or any other school- 
boy term for love eternal. 
Cupid bides his time; some 
day he will have revenge; and 
till then there are plenty of 
men and women on whom he 
may practise archery. Bill and 
Tom regard us curiously, but 
refrain from comment, because 
Cynthia watches them for the 
least provocation, for the hint 
of a gibe, or grin, and they 
know full well from experience 
that in a final argument their 
sister’s arms are quite as wiry as 
their own. She would scratch, 
too, and kick, which puts men 
at a disadvantage. 

There is a long, green walk, 
or alley, at Candy Slack which 
bisects the garden, an unex- 
pected zone of primness in the 
midst of flower borders and 
apple trees, a corrective, as 
it were, to informality that 
reigns elsewhere. I do not 
know what motive stirred the 
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minds of those who planned 
the green alley, or to what 
idea they strove to give expres- 
sion; but it was laid out with 
a definite purpose, I feel sure. 
Perhaps the need was felt for 
some steadying influence at a 
time of siress, and at any 
rate I know no better place 
in which to compose one’s 
thoughts and readjust one’s 
outlook upon life. It is bounded 
by rose hedges. I do not 
remember their names, but the 
plants grow high and have 
deep-red blossoms. At one 
end is a curved, white bench, 
behind which crimson ramblers 
twine, roses that refuse to 
be formal, and drop petals 
on the smooth rolled turf. A 
stone sun-dial with a motto 
that makes no reference to 
fleeting time bids you linger 
with conscience unpricked by 
moralising tags, while the vista 
closes with a splash of colour 
from delphinium beds. I know 
that beyond this staid retreat 
is flung a multi-tinted wealth 
of flowers : carnations, poppies, 
hollyhocks and _  golden-rod, 
splendours for which apple 
blossom in spring is prelude, 
faint music swelling to a chorus 
of triumphant sound. Amid 
the murmur of insects I can 
hear laughter and voices that 
come near, and die away again, 
and it suddenly seems purpose- 
less to occupy the throne of 
summer—the curved, white seat 
—alone, like an autumn leaf 
blown there and overlooked. 
Others, apparently, have 
thought the same, and I am 
taken in the rear by Bill, 


Tom, and Cynthia. The Blessed 
Damozel has burst her golden 
bars, and instantly I am the 
centre of a brawl. They want 
me to do something, to go 
somewhere, to get a move on 
in several directions at once. 
Grass is shoved down my neck, 
while rose-leaves scatter on 
our heads like wedding confetti. 
Flight is indicated, and I take 
to my heels, pursued and pelted 
as I go. Dogs have joined the 
hunt, and Heaven grant I do 
not mar the symmetry of nature 
by sitting in a delphinium 
clump. 

They run me to earth in 
Walker’s yard, behind the 
water-tank. Walker is elec- 
trician, groom, chauffeur, gar- 
dener— what you like— but 
for preference, mechanic. His 
spiritual home is among 
dynamos and gas-engines, but 
he likes an occasional change 
to other jobs. That is the 
remnant in him of a roving 
nature, and I sometimes used 
to think that to a man s0 
widely travelled the yard must 
seem a cramped and uneventful 
place. The farm-hands have 
been brought up on the land, 
the pitmen have worked most 
of their lives under it, and 
their outlook is circumscribed ; 
but Walker was peripatetic 
for years. Not a rolling stone 
incapable of gathering moss, 
simply a man with a desire to 
test for himself prospects in 
many trades and professions. 
I believe he spent one summer 
as a tramp, but now he is 
respectable and respected, a 
handy-man of the first order 
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who has come to rest at Candy 
Slack. He is perfectly con- 
tented where he is, and meanders 
round machinery with an oil- 
can and lump of cotton-waste, 
or sits at his workshop bench 
repairing Nanny’s spectacles. 
As a quick-change artiste he is 
inimitable : from groom to gar- 
dener, from gardener to chauf- 
feur, from chauffeur to mechanic, 
and back again to groom. For 
each réle he has an appropriate 
dress and manner. He makes 
up for the part, as it were, and 
gives the impression of a large 
staff with admirable effect. His 
greatest triumph is in the 
garden, where he assumes the 
bearing of an elderly man, 
bent about the knees, and with 
bits of string tied round his 
corduroys. I think he must 
roll in the earth, so thoroughly 
does he contrive to smell of 
garden essences, with never a 
whiff of engine-oil or stables, 
and even his hat is a scare- 
crow survival of his tramping 
day. He would not hiss for 
worlds while sweeping a path, 
and the lawn-mower is a con- 
trivance far beyond his mechan- 
ical skill to regulate. 

Bill and Tom love the yard. 
Walker does so many interest- 
ing things, so many dangerous 
things, they are strictly for- 
bidden to do. They compromise 
by helping Walker. I have 
never seen @ man so patient 
with little boys who break, 
burn, and destroy his cherished 
tools and fitments. Sometimes 
he gives a yell, but that is only 
a cry of warning when they are 
endangering their lives. Blow- 
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lamps are deadly as _ rifles 
when pointed indiscriminately, 
and shooting each other behind 
with blue flame is a favourite 
pastime with Bill and Tom. 
Walker keeps handy a bucket 
of water for extinguishing their 
trousers. Boys will be boys, 
he says, and gets a bit of his 
own back when teaching them 
to ride. 

Ponies have a contrary sense 
of humour. You cannot adjust 
them like a motor-bicycle, nor 
are they in any way amenable 
to oil or spanners. You cannot 
prop them up against a wall 
and leave them, which Bill and 
Tom hold as a grievance against 
horse-flesh. There is, however, 
a family tradition that insists 
on riding as part of a country 
gentleman’s education, and so 
they are schooled by Walker 
round posts and over jumps in 
the big meadow. He refuses 
to talk of anything but the 
job in hand. Breeches and 
gaiters have transformed him 
into a riding instructor, and he 
knows nothing of motor-bikes 
or engines. For the time being 
he is ranged against them, a 
supporter of the horse and his 
rights upon the road. There 
is a Mrs Walker with a baby 
bandaged to her body with a 
shawl, who takes a lively in- 
terest in these schooling opera- 
tions. She comes of horsy 
folk herself and thinks she has 
tamed Walker, and that it was 
through her he abandoned a 
roving career. She does not 
quite trust him yet, and keeps 
him under observation, with 
the baby on her back as a 
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reminder of domestic responsi- 
bilities. She is a good woman, 
and plasters up the boys when 
they have hurt themselves, 
makes them decent to go home, 
and has even volunteered to 
mend the burnt-out seats of 
trousers. She could put in a 
lovely patch if they would only 
lie quiet across her knee. But 
the attitude recalls hair-brushes 
and slippers, so that Tom and 
Bill decline her services. 
Cynthia can ride. She is not 
mechanically minded, and her 
understanding for animals is 
perfect. She rides astride like 
a boy, and far better than her 
brothers, although, being only 
@ girl, this fact is not stressed. 
The powers that be, Nanny in 
particular, think riding astride 
rather indelicate, not quite lady- 
like ; but when they argue thus 
Cynthia has an unanswerable 
retort: ‘ Then why allow me 
to wear a kilt?’ The only 
reply available seems uncon- 
vincing and not quite fair: 
‘“* Because your father is foolish.”’ 
Cynthia and Walker converse 
on equal terms about bits, 
saddles, and leg control. It is 
not necessary to explain every 
other word to her, and she 
knows how many buttons a 
gentleman should show above 
his gaiters. A gentleman shows 
three, a groom five, says Walker, 
and Cynthia for the sake of 
illustration poses as a gentile- 
man. Bill and Tom ride in 
anything—fiannel bags, shorts, 
or knickerbockers — but their 
sister is always correctly dressed. 
Not that she is vain, but out of 
genuine respect for horseman- 
ship. It is a tribute to the 
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horse, and she has no ulterior 


thoughts of self - display. 
Olympia shines afar, a dim 
vision of unutterable glory, but 
one can be worthy of Olympia 
in a field at Candy Slack. 
Richmond, Islington, Olympia : 
these are dreams, and some- 
times when The Blessed Damozel 
expression makes me hold my 
breath in awed wonder, she is 
only dreaming of horse. 

A dog’s perceptions are sym- 
pathetically attuned. When 
you are fondling his ears he 
knows the moment the action 
becomes merely mechanical and 
you are thinking of something 
else. He is not jealous so long 
as he can feel your hand, but 
there is a wistfulness in his 
eyes, a8 though he would follow 
your thoughts, just as he has 
followed your footsteps all day. 
There is a sentimental dog at 
Candy Slack that worships 
Cynthia body and soul. An 
Airedale terrier of sorts, but 
somehow missing the true char- 
acteristics of the breed. There 
is nothing definitely wrong with 
him; he just is not what he 
should be, that is all. He is a 
futile guardian of property, a 
bit woolly in the intellect, and 
no fighter, but he possesses 
super-canine qualities of mind. 
That is according to Cynthia, 
who ought to know, because 
she and the dog are seldom 
apart. He sleeps in her room, 
dutifully in a basket that is 
rather too small, till Mummy 
and Nanny have said good- 
night. Then he crawls on to 
Cynthia’s bed and guards her 
with snores and grunts through 
the hours of darkness. When 
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she is called in the morning 
he is back in his basket, inno- 
cently blinking at the sudden 
light. In those moments when 
her eyes grow misty, and the 
far-away expression shows she 
has forgotten him, the efforts 
of this beast to follow where 
her thoughts have gone are 
touching. Yearning looks, soft 
pawings, and barely audible 
whines ; his whole aspect is an 
appeal: take me with you, or 
return to me, mistress mine. 
One thing he is certain about : 
the ponies are rivals, and there 
is no tenderness in his attitude 
towards them. He is pure 
jealous dog, and when Cynthia 
becomes equine-minded he snaps 
savagely at their heels. 
Animals have a universal 
language, an Esperanto of their 
own, pitched in a key inaudible 
to us. That is their private 
means of communication when 
they wish to be select; and 
though we know what ears and 
tails and eyes express, and how 
messages are left on thistles 
and the corners of brick walls, 
the other tongue defeats us. 
Why should dear Fido suddenly 
attack dear Ponto, with whom 
he has lived in amity for years ? 
An unprovoked assault for 
which Fido is beaten; but we 
did not hear what Ponto said 
to start the row. That is why 
it is always risky to hit a dog 
for wrong-doing: you do not 
know what he has been told by 
other dogs, or what message 
he has found outside the door. 
Ponies are less subtle. Their 
grunts, squeals, and shrill neigh- 
ings are easily understood, and 
they lack the refinement of 
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wistfulness. A pony lays back 
his ears and grins in anger or 
in fun; you do not know 
which, and he never pleads. 
When by force of will you have 
got the right idea into his head 
and pat him with appropriate 
words of praise, he answers 
with a hang-dog air of one 
defeated by circumstances, but 
not repentant. He really does 
not care much about you with- 
out a carrot, though you may 
pretend those nuzzlings mean 
something more than simple 
greed. 

Ponies say things to the dog, 
tactless things that rouse his 
ire, and shout for help when 
he snaps their heels. The fact 
is they are all jealous about 
Cynthia. ‘ She likes me best,”’ 
snickers a pony. “I’m blowed 
if she does!” barks the dog; 
and then they start scrapping. 
Poor old dog gets the worst of 
it, because Cynthia drives him 
away, and he has to sit shiver- 
ing a long way off, listening 
to the pony’s rude remarks. 
He can sulk among the cows, 
of course, shelter from insult 
behind a fat, sleek back; but 
cows have a senseless way of 
switching their tails, boxing 
his ears for nothing, and their 
conversation is muffled by the 
cud. So he remains where he 
is, nose tilted and ears flat, 
waiting for this equine phase to 
pass from his beloved mistress. 

When the boys were little 
they attended Miss Morgan’s 
school: the only day-boys, I 
believe, because the school really 
existed for those children whose 
parents were abroad. There 
were generally eight or nine of 
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these young waifs, who lived 
all the year round with Miss 
Morgan, and a8 many more who 
went to friends or relations 
during the holidays. Miss 
Morgan is rather like a grim 
old man, but her severity is 
tempered by a genuine love for 
little boys, and her under- 
standing of them, and appre- 
ciation, is a bond between us. 
I think Miss Morgan has a 
regard for me, but she is not 
effusive, so that I can only 
hope she has the same feeling 
for me as I have for her. You 
do not hear her loudly praised, 
but, on the other hand, you 
never hear a word against her ; 
while to her intimates she 
reveals a pretty wit, old- 
fashioned and restrained, but 
always dead on the mark. Her 
house is known as The Doo- 
cote, a sunny, cheerful spot 
with trees about it, and a white 
wall facing the road. There is 
also a pond and an orchard. 
In the days before she gave 
up teaching, if a boy fell in 
the pond, Miss Morgan put 
him to bed as a precautionary 
measure. If he stole apples 
she did the same thing, and 
in both cases added a dose of 
physic. The soused boy was 
given something sweet in the 
posset line; the apple-stealer 
Gregory’s powder, thick in a 
tea-cup. I suppose she some- 
times had to whack the sons 
of distant parents, and I am 
told she kept in the background 
an instrument she called the 
stick: a ridiculous Victorian 
riding-switch with a gold handle, 
such as ladies carried in the 
days when they were still ladies. 
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Miss Morgan’s ‘ beater’ was a 
jest, in or out of the parlour 
press. 

Bill and Tom now visit Miss 
Morgan as old boys, venerable 
elders from a real prep.-school, 
and sometimes they take me 
with them. Jane Streamlet, 
Miss Morgan’s maid, is a char- 
acter, and, I should say, one of 
the last survivors of a certain 
type of Scottish servant. She 
might have stepped straight 
from a Waverley novel, and 
instantly appeals to all who 
recognise the breed. Miss 
Morgan takes Jane Streamlet 
as a matter of course, because 
they have been together for so 
many years; and to Jane Miss 
Morgan is the mistress, to be 
waited on, argued with, and 
upheld against all other mis- 
tresses in the world. One could 
not exist without the other, 
and they have arranged—or at 
least Jane insists—that they 
shall be buried side by side. 
They have a ‘stance’ in the 
kirkyard which really belongs 
to Miss Morgan, but there is 
room for Jane as well, a kind 
of double-bedded stance, be- 
tween the blacksmith and the 
carpenter, both good neighbours 
in their days on earth. They 
argue and discuss this matter 
without sentiment or gloom, 
but sometimes Jane seems a 
little impatient. ‘Time you 
and me was away,” she says; 
but Miss Morgan only laughs 
grimly. She is not going to be 
hurried by Jane Streamlet— 
she always gives her the name 
in full—or anybody else, and 
Jane has not by any means 
lost her grip on life, if it were 
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not for that attractive stance 
and the feeling that the two good 
neighbours are expecting them. 

In the days of the school 
Jane acted as a sort of janitor, 
darting out at boys who used 
the private gate and threaten- 
ing from the back-door those 
interfering with the pig. The 
pig acted as a kind of supple- 
mentary drain, into which was 
flung all manner of garbage, so 
that there should be no waste, 
and, later on, plenty of good 
bacon. Physicking apple-stealers 
was not always a one-man job, 
and Jane was often called in to 
assist. She came straight from 
the kitchen, a determined look 
in her eye and one hand hidden 
beneath her ‘ brat ’—her work- 
aday apron. The stuff went 
down and Miss Morgan went 
away; then the hidden hand 
came forth, and Jane’s voice 
tenderly boomed, ‘ Here, take 
that, ye wee soulie, and thank 
God she doesna count the 
cookies.” 

If a boy was really ill, Jane’s 
devotion knew no_ bounds. 
Reading the Bible aloud she 
instinctively avoided, but she 
could yarn by the hour, telling 
tales of the country and what 
it was like when she was 
young. Her mother and her 
grandmother were incorporated 
in these yarns, but everything 
happened to Jane; they were 
all her experiences. Now, if 
Miss Morgan is out shopping 
or visiting a friend, we go and 
have a crack with Jane, and, 
prompted by the boys, she 
tells us of the games they used 
to play at nights when she 
was a lassie. Quoiting for the 
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men and peat-barrow races for 
all. A peat-barrow is simply 
a one-wheeled barrow without 
sides or legs. You sit astride 
it with your feet well out in 
front, and three or four start 
racing down a hill. A _ peat- 
barrow easily becomes unman- 
ageable, so the fun is fast and 
furious while lads and lassies 
whoop, collide, and fall into 
each other’s arms, or into gorse 
bushes along the  brae-face. 
Then the feeds they used to 
have, Jane racks her imagina- 
tion for juicy terms. Plate- 
cakes, stovies, rambledethumps, 
and drappit eggs. She always 
transposes bread and butter. 
You say butter-and-breed and 
tith-hith-hith with your tongue 
between your teeth. Then 
somebody chucks you under the 
chin. <A dirty trick, but a 
prime jest. She blossoms into 
verse at times, and bits of 
doggerel have a strange attrac- 
tiveness, a wayward beauty 
of their own :— 


‘** Little, wee laddie, 
Wha’s your daddy ? 
T cam out o’ a busket lady. 
A busket lady’s ower fine ; 
I cam out o’ a bottle of wine. 
A bottle o’ wine’s ower dear ; 
I cam out o’ a bottle o’ beer. 
A bottle o’ beer’s ower thick ; 
I cam out o’ a gauger’s stick. 
A gauger’s stick’s but and ben ; 
I cam out o’ a peacock hen.” 


Or it might be still more 
riotous nonsense :— 


*“* Anery, twaery, tickery, seven, 
Aliby, crackiby, ten and eleven ; 
Pin-pan, muskidan, 
Tweedlum, twodlum, twenty- 

one.” 

A victim of green apples would 


listen to Jane Streamlet burb- 
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ling on all afternoon till it was 
time for one last physicking 
before lights out :— 
** With my rhubarb, aloes, helle- 
bore, 
Salts, colchicum and manna ; 
My album grecum, devil’s brew, 
And Ipecacuanha.”’ 


Rather a mouthful for one 
small sinner, but that is how it 
tasted. 

Jane Streamlet dearly loves 
@ little festivity, and Miss 
Morgan has a few friends to 
dine with her once or twice a 
year, and on such occasions 
one beholds Jane in the full 
glory of successful cook pre- 
senting her own triumphs. Miss 
Morgan is dignified, crinkling in 
silk, but her handmaiden is 
jovial, warming up the atmo- 
sphere with mysterious smiles 
and winks. That is to draw 
your attention to something 
very succulent, and she may 
enforce her wink with a nudge 
in the ribs. There is some 
bubbly concoction that might 
be sweet champagne—the brand 
ladies are supposed to favour— 
and Jane calls this ‘ Fuzz.’ 
“Have some fuzz?’ she 
hoarsely murmurs in your ear, 
and this is the crowning moment 
of the feast, for which she has 
been waiting in order to air 
her one little bit of slang. 
She picked up the expression 
years ago from a precocious 
infant in the school, and has 
used it ever since for Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, soda-water, and 
sweet champagne. 

Walking home after dining 
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at The Doo-cote is a corrective 
measure indicated by prudence 
and experience. Our digestions 
are not what they were in 
Queen Victoria’s reign, and 
mine, at least, requires an 
interval of changed environ- 
ment in which to recover its 
wonted tone. But apart from 
all other reasons, the walk to 
Candy Slack on a fine summer 
night is a pleasure in itself. 
Peat-reek after dark, and the 
smell of hay. Little toads hop- 
ping across the path, and the 
silent flight of a questing owl. 
A scurry in the hedge means 
@ rabbit, and hot on its trail 
you know a weasel follows. 
You seldom meet a soul, for 
they are early bedders in the 
country, and the lights on 
cottage blinds begin to dis- 
appear soon after nine o’clock. 
A two-headed monster—a pair 
of lovers in the gloaming— 
you may encounter, or the 
pig-wife! late upon the road. 
You can hear the faint tinkling 
of pots and plates in the 
donkey-cart she drives, and 
imagine their colours, yellow, 
blue, and ‘strippit’ blue and 
white. She mumbles to her- 
self, a kind of witch who can 
see the wind as a red mist 
scouring past, and who, they 
say, has the evil eye. Such 
things are scoffed at nowadays, 
but not so long ago they would 
have treated the pig-wife as a 
witch, and as it is furtive 
glances go her way when a 
heifer slips its calf, or stock 
seem restless in the byres. 





1 Pig = an earthenware crock. Pig-wife sells crockery. 
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Personally, I think the pig- 
wife is only old and moidered 
from the vicissitudes of life. 
Perhaps, too, she finds a reputa- 
tion for uncanniness helps trade. 
They cannot burn her, so they 
buy from her. 

The lights of Candy Slack 
and Nanny’s shadow moving 
on the nursery blind. We 
come up through the long, 
green alley. ‘“Ille terrarum 
mihi preter omnes angulus 
ridet.”?> How apt to carve that 
motto on the sun-dial. We do 
not need to be reminded of 
time’s flight ; and though it is 
late—for Candy Slack—we stop 
to catch the sweetness from 
night-scented stocks. It was 
a stroke of genius to sow 
that insignificant plant at the 
feet of the rose hedges, so that 
when colour is no longer visible, 
perfume keeps alive impressions 
gathered during day. There 
is no break in the harmony 
that one sense hands on to 
another. At the door a sprig 
of scented thyme crushed under- 
foot lends fragrance to our 
home-coming. Nanny has some- 
thing to say about symptoms. 
Bill looks flushed, or Tom has 
boggled at his supper—quarrelled 
with his meat, to be exact— 
and they must be inspected, 
just in case. Later, we men- 
folk, somnolent over a last 
pipe, are told it is nothing 
serious, which means nothing 
whatever is wrong with either 
of them. 

I am a family friend, but 
sometimes have to share the 
honour with ‘The Kind One.’ 
Who he is, or what he is, I 
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do not know; some sort of 
artist, writer, or combination 
of both, with a passion for pine- 
woods and light effects. I have 
even forgotten his real name, 
because he is never addressed 
by any other title than ‘ Kind 
One,’ @ synonym for well- 
meaning ass. He had an idea 
that Cynthia was artistic, a 
genuine dream-child, and took 
endless pains to make her see 
the beauties of nature with his 
eyes. She only saw squirrels, 
but had a dim notion that she 
was being flattered, and there- 
fore deserted me in favour of 
The Kind One. They were 
not sweethearts or playmates ; 
pupil and teacher, perhaps, al- 
though Cynthia’s desire for 
knowledge had nothing to do 
with art or sunsets. She was 
studying The Kind One, and 
whenever I was sure of that I 
watched and rubbed my hands. 
There would be some fun pres- 
ently, and a very disillusioned 
Kind One. I was sorry for 
the creature, and yet it would 
serve him right for being so 
cock-sure about his power to 
charm children and animals. 
He judged animals by their 
lines, and children by their 
outward appearance. If con- 
tours pleased his eye, he en- 
dowed their possessors with 
qualities to match. Lovely 
child: lovely mind. Noble dog: 
noble nature. I was certain he 
would be bitten some day. 

One evening I was on the 
hill where the pine-woods grow. 
Bill, Tom, and I had started 
together, but as usual I had 
been lost and left behind. It 
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was still, without a breath of 
wind, and the pines looked 
very stately. Underfoot were 
crisp needles, and I could look 
right down into the glowing 
valley, where Candy Slack lay 
snug amid its fields and policies. 
The broad river curved east- 
ward, while along the horizon, 
dim and misty, stretched the 
sea. The west was cloudless, 
a perfect sweep of tones from 
red to sapphire blue, and the 
tree-trunks were stained rich 
madder-brown. It was very 
beautiful, the sea, the river, and 
the gorgeous west. I was 
almost glad to be alone without 
a whistling boy to break the 
spell. Then I heard voices, 
or rather a voice, from some- 
where near. A monotonous 
sound it was, like drunken 
bees under a lime tree, or 
a somnabulist reciting verse. 
Peering about I presently dis- 
covered Cynthia and The Kind 
One. He was sprawling on an 
elbow, and she was watching 
him with rapt and _ serious 
expression. I could see her 
profile, and gleams of sunlight 
touched her hair. The Blessed 
Damozel being buzzed at by 
The Kind One; Cynthia in her 
most. deceptive mood. This 
would surely be an overdose, 
I thought, and silently stole 
away. 

It was, and when next I met 
Cynthia she looked like one of 
Miss Morgan’s little boys before 
Jane Streamlet’s cookies had 
taken the taste of something 
nasty from his mouth. ‘“ Have 
you ever been in love?” she 
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asked. ‘‘She’s an old woman 
of twenty-eight. Squish!’ So 
Cynthia came back to me. We 
understand each other and can 
be sweethearts without squish. 
When I fall in love, I shall 
certainly not tell Cynthia. I 
shall go down on my knees 
before little Cupid on the 
summer-house, or confide in 
Mrs Walker. I am not sure 
about Miss Morgan ; she would 
want to see the lady before 
committing herself, and Jane 
would probably blow up ecstatic- 
ally, like a bottle of her own 
‘fuzz.’ Dear people: they 
would all know soon enough, 
and one by one would shake 
me by the hand. Good luck, 
good wishes, and a sigh. They 
would take it for granted that 
new interests would cause the 
memories of Candy Slack to 
dim and fade away. In the 
meantime I go sweethearting 
with Cynthia. If we have the 
garden to ourselves and sit 
together on the curved, white 
bench, I start those silly fancies 
about dreams all over again. I 
might offer a penny for her 
thoughts, but that sounds flip- 
pant. I might turn sentimental 
on my own account, but that 
would be risking the fate of 
The Kind One. So I just sit 
still and let her dream in peace. 
But whatever her dreams may 
be they are soon ended. The 
boys find us. Cynthia wakes, 
Tom rouses me, and together 
we wake the echoes as, arms 
linked and four abreast, we 
dance our shadows down the 
long, green walk. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE large single-screw cargo 
steamer Saginaw, a regular 
trader to the port of London, 
was wallowing her way east- 


- ward across the Western Ocean, 


and she was a very happy ship. 
She was loaded right down to 
her winter, North Atlantic 
marks, so that her low bows— 
she was @ flush-deck vessel— 
dipping into the easterly swell, 
tossed up showers of icy spray 
which swilled along her rusty 
iron foredeck. She was long 
and narrow and bare, with 
little rising above the sweep 
of her hull but. the bridge with 
the erections under it, four 
masts with their attendant 
derricks, and a long funnel. 
She was not a particularly 
attractive vessel to look at, 
and there was not a great deal 
of comfort to be found on board ; 
but the seamen moved around 
her deck with cheerful alacrity, 
and from her stokehold came 
cheery snatches of the latest 
songs from the music halls. 
Since leaving New York an 
increased feeling of comrade- 
ship, of optimism, and of good- 
will had spread fore and aft; 
for the news had got round that, 
if all went well, she would dock 
in London on Christmas Eve. 
Captain Moore, who com- 
manded her, was a kindly, 
courteous shipmaster of just 


under forty, and a devoted 
family man. He was a fine | 
seaman, who ran his ship with 
business-like efficiency, and he 
was trusted completely by his 
owners. He was also trusted 
completely by an adoring wife ; 
and to her, and their two 
children, his thoughts turned 
on most occasions when they 
were not occupied by his work. 
They were very much with his 
family when he slipped out of 
his bunk at half-past seven on 
the morning of the 22nd Decem- 
ber. For fully two minutes 
he stood before three enlarged 
photographs that hung on his 
cabin bulkhead, and rubbed 
his hands together briskly. He 
returned from his bath and 
smiled broadly when he again 
regarded the photographs. 
During the last ten years of 
his seafaring he had not spent 
one Christmas at home. He 
had never experienced the joy 
of filling the children’s stockings, 
or shared their delight when 
they woke surrounded by toys. 
But he would this year, if there 
was no hitch. If there was no 
hitch. 

There was really more hope 
than confidence on board the 
Saginaw, though the old chief 
engineer was driving her for 
all she was worth, and the 
firemen were continually rattling 
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their shovels for more coal from 
their trimmers. She required 
driving, too, for she was a 
slug—and much can happen in 
the North Atlantic and the 
English Channel in the dead of 
winter. It looked safe enough, 
though, and the old steamer 
had a few hours in hand. 
Captain Moore glanced at the 
barometer; it was high and 
as steady as a rock. He went 
on the bridge to receive a 
cheery welcome from the young 
third officer. The wind was 
light from the north-east, and 
there was @ fine weather haze 
on the horizon. Most promis- 
ing; they could be looking 
out for the Scillies by the after- 
noon. Spirits rose still higher 
throughout the forenoon, but 
about two o’clock the rising of 
the hopeful tide was checked. 
To Captain Moore, bending over 
his settee and packing the toys 
he had bought in one of New 
York’s large emporiums, there 
came the second officer. 

** You’d better come on deck, 
sir; it’s as thick as a hedge,” 
the officer said. 

“Fog, mister? ’’ the captain 
groaned. 

“* Snow, sir!” 

The captain put on his long 
black oilskin coat, sou’wester, 
and rubber sea-boots. It had 
evidently been snowing for some 
time, though the second officer, 
his responsibility to the hopeful 
ones overcoming his sense of 
faithfulness to the ship, had 
conveniently ignored it till he 
could ignore it no longer. The 
captain’s sea-booted feet, instead 
of treading firmly on planking, 
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slithered in a soft white carpet 
several inches thick as soon as 
he reached the deck. He 
climbed to the bridge, tried to 
look ahead, and found he could 
see no farther than the foremast. 

“You should have called me 
before this, Mr Mann,’’ he said 
gravely. 

“Tt only came on a few 
minutes ago, sir,’ the second 
officer lied. 

“A’m! must have come 
down in an avalanche! Stand 
by below; start the whistle.” 

There was no wind, but the 
snow falling silently in large 
flakes was slanted toward the 
bridge by the current of air 
the steamer was creating by 
her forward progress. Captain 
Moore should have slowed her 
down, undoubtedly he should 
have slowed her down, but the 
thought of those paltry few 
hours he had in hand weighed 
heavily on him. Besides, he 
argued to himself, she would 
be slowed down a little, because, 
with the telegraph at ‘ stand 
by,’ the engineers would auto- 
matically let the steam go back. 
He had got a good position at 
noon by observation, and he 
had confidence in his standard 
compass; he was sure he was 
on @ safe course. There were 
few sailing vessels about in 
these days, though, of course, 
there might be trawlers and 
steamers from the Bay of Biscay 
ports making up for the Bristol 
Channel. A hand was sent 
up into the crow’s nest on the 
foremast. Three pairs of keen 
eyes were now peering into the 
driving whiteness; three pairs 
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of sharp ears were listening 
intently. It cameto them simul- 
taneously —a deep - throated 
bellow such as only a very 
large vessel’s steam whistle 
could produce. The captain 
and second officer looked at 
each other inquiringly; the 
blast had been so sudden and 
unexpected that neither of them 
had been able to get a mental 
bearing of it. Their own whistle 
was sounded, then they listened. 
Again there came that deep 
‘wha-a-a-up,’ but this time it 
left no doubt. It was broad off 
on the port bow. Captain 
Moore laid his hand on the 
telegraph handle: was the in- 
visible vessel heading to cross 
his bows? <A couple of minutes 
of acute anxiety followed, then 
the whistle blared out a further 
warning. But this time it 
came from almost dead abeam : 
she was on an opposite course— 
outward bound from the English 
Channel. The captain sighed 
deeply with relief. 

** Anyhow, we’re all right for 
the islands, Mr Mann,”’ he said. 
“That fellow would get a good 
departure before the snow came 
on.”’ 

The Saginaw continued on 
her blindfold way, but the 
short December daylight was 
fading; it would be dark in 
less than an hour, and no sane 
man could continue at full 
speed then. As it was, Captain 
Moore was far from happy, for 
such recklessness was foreign 
to his nature. He could no 
longer delude himself that the 
engineers were letting the steam 
go back; for the banging of 
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the firemen’s shovels on the 
stokehold plates for coal was 
more insistent than ever. The 
order “‘ Slow’ was actually on 
his lips when the snow-flakes 
became smaller; a few seconds 
later he could actually see the 
whole length of the foredeck. 

‘‘ Tt’s clearing, sir,’’ the second 
officer cried jubilantly. 

It was; the sea was visible 
some distance ahead. 

“Land on the port bow, 
sir!” 

The man in the crow’s nest 
was pointing to the northward. 
The last thin curtain of snow 
was rolling away before an 
easterly breeze, and blue 
smudges that were islands stood 
out against the darkening 
horizon. The curtain passed 
farther west, and a white column 
loomed up abeam. 

“The Bishop! That’s all 
right!’ Captain Moore pro- 
nounced thankfully. 

Ten minutes later the Bishop 
was flashing its warning gleams 
through the gathering darkness, 
and very soon St Agnes was 
showing up as well. They got a 
position by cross bearings. 

‘* Ring her up, mister, there’s 
no need to stand by now,” 
the captain said. ‘ Keep 
her south-eighty-east for the 
Lizard.” 

He returned to his cabin, 
and, as usual, looked at the 
photographs. One was of a 
good-looking woman, perhaps 
@ year or two over thirty; 
another of a bright, fair-haired 
boy, aged about seven; the 
other of a merry-eyed girl of 
four. He remembered Christ- 
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mas dinners of his boyhood, 
before he went to sea; then 
pictured the smaller dining- 
room of his present home as it 
would be on Christmas Day. 
His sister and her husband 
would be there; his wife had 
no relations in London. Savoury 
odours would come from the 
near-by kitchen as the door 
opened and the turkey was 
brought in. The pudding would 
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have a sprig of holly on top; 
and the bright, fair-haired boy 
of seven and the merry-eyed 
girl of four would be jumping 
with excitement as the blue 
flame he had lit flickered around 
it. Then there would be the 
miniature explosions of gaily 
coloured crackers, mingling with 
the fun and merriment. Smiling 
happily, he went on with his 
packing. 


Il. 


The weather turned hazy as 
the Saginaw closed the land— 
nothing to worry about, of 
course, for the navigation lights 
of passing vessels showed up 
well enough ; but she was well 
within the range of the Lizard 
light before its flash was picked 
up. The Eddystone proved 
even more obdurate, and Cap- 
tain Moore remained on the 
bridge the greater part of the 
night. Daybreak found the 
steamer well past the Start, 
and occasionally altering course 
to avoid Brixham trawlers 
standing across the bows as 
they made into port with their 
loads of Christmas fish. During 
the forenoon the haze cleared 
away, and at noon Portland 
Bill was clearly visible, although 
eight miles distant. Even the 
most pessimistic of the crew 
brightened up then, but with 
the setting of the sun the haze 
came over the land again, and 
the light on St Catherine Point 
delayed so long in showing up 
that it gave the captain a fright. 
He ran his hand along under 


the iron rail of the bridge and 
found discouraging dewdrops ; 
and moisture gathered in that 
way is usually a fairly sure 
indication of coming mist. 
Throughout the night optimism 
alternated with despair, but 
steering courses from light to 
light, and picking those up just 
in time, they drew towards 
Dungeness. Fortunately the 
traffic had not been dense, but 
it grew heavier round the Ness, 
where, through a welter of 
white, red, and green gleams 
and the glare of Dungeness 
itself, they sighted the white- 
red-white lights of a steam pilot 
vessel. 

Rarely had Captain Moore 
been so thankful to receive a 
pilot on his bridge, although 
that official’s first greetings were 
ones likely to cause alarm and 
despondency. 

‘* You’re lucky, captain,’’ he 
said as he shook hands. 
“You’ve got the last pilot left 
on the station.”’ 

“‘ How’s that ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing coming out. Fog. 
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They tell me not a ship has 
moved in the London River for 
four days.” 

‘Then our chance of docking 
this afternoon is pretty slight,”’ 
the captain cried in dismay. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, 
captain ; I wouldn’t say that,” 
the pilot cried cheerily. ‘I’m 
as keen on docking her this 
afternoon as you are. [ll 
catch a train back from Graves- 
end. The youngsters never 
enjoy their Christmas dinner 
properly unless Grandpa’s there 
to cut up the turkey and whack 
out the duff. Full ahead, sir.”’ 

Seen in the glare of the 
binnacle lamp the pilot—spare, 
erect, and clean-shaven—did not 
give the impression of being 
a grandfather. By the mere 
prestige of his presence he 
spread confidence all over the 
bridge, and it was something 
to know that he hoped to eat 
his Christmas dinner at home 
on the morrow. He was the 
one man in the ship who seemed 
to carry about with him an air 
of solid reality, as though he 
were subtly bound up with the 
spirit of the earth they were 
approaching. Under his guid- 
ance the unwieldy Saginaw— 
nearly five hundred feet long 
and drawing over thirty feet— 
gathered headway and steamed 
at her best speed to the north- 
eastward. As she passed the 
South Foreland the haze seemed. 
to be thinning with the dawn. 
Ahead lay the grey water of 
the Downs, and along the star- 
board beam the rising tide 
smoothed with its treacherous 
hand the hidden dangers of the 
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murderous Goodwin Sands. 
When she was off the Gull the 
sun broke through for a few 
minutes and shone on the houses 
of Ramsgate. That alone would 
have suggested a reinforcement 
to hope, but for the sinister 
fact that not a single vessel 
could be seen coming the other 
way. From the Gull the 
Saginaw, with her deep draft, 
passed outside the Elbow, then 
hauled up for the N.E. Spit. 
A bank of mist, which caused 
Captain Moore some concern, 
hung over it, and before they 
picked up the buoy the steamer 
was once more steering a com- 
pass course. It was like that 
throughout the long approach 
to the river; and, as on the 
previous night, hopes and fears 
continually mingled. 

The Saginaw rounded the 
buoy and at last turned her 
head almost directly towards 
her port with the rush of the 
flood-tide from the North Sea 
urging her on through the 
narrow channel between the 
mud-flats. The mist cleared 
away, but over the dreary 
expanse of the great estuary 
there hung a light haze. Navi- 
gation was simple, though, or 
as simple as it could be in a 
narrow, fairly shallow channel 
with a great, unhandy vessel 
of the Saginaw’s draft ; for the 
channel buoys stood up con- 
spicuously. It was rendered 
easier by the absence of outward- 
bound vessels ; still no steamers 
came down from London, and 
only a few barges with brown 
sprit-sails, dropping up on the 
tide, suggested that the greatest 
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port in the world was but two- 
score miles away. Surely the 
teeming river would disgorge 
some of its craft before long. 

“We should see something 
coming out now, pilot,’’ Captain 
Moore said uneasily. 

‘Bit too early on the tide 
for them to be down this far,’’ 
the pilot answered. ‘‘ We’ll see 
swarms of them before long.”’ 

The sun again broke through 
just after they passed the 
Girdler, and they picked up 
the Nore Light Vessel, a vivid 
spot of bright crimson in the 
drabness of brown water. At 
last they saw smoke pouring 
from the funnel of a moving 
vessel, and thought one of the 
fog-bound ships must be on the 
move; but it was a naval 
vessel just out from Sheerness. 
There was a dense black cloud 
astern, though; overhauling 
them swiftly was a large mail 
and passenger steamer from 
the Far East. She had prob- 
ably picked up her pilot at 
Plymouth or Southampton. 
Evidently others besides the 
men of the Saginaw were keen 
on spending Christmas at home. 
It was now so clear that they 
could see the outer buoys of the 
channel leading into Sheerness. 
The prospects seemed better, 
and the sight of the great 
vessel coming up astern was 
most encouraging. For over 
an hour the idea that he and 
his pilot were preparing to 
take an undue risk for reasons 
that were certainly unconnected 
with business had been preying 
on Captain Moore’s mind ; but 
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with a famous liner coming on 
rapidly behind him he could 
forget it. If he and his pilot 
were mad, there were other 
lunatics about. They could 
now read the name on the 
liner’s bows; she was the 
Rangar. 

They could even see the flat, 
uninhabited Essex shore, and 
were looking for the clustering 
houses, and pier, of Southend, 
when a huge vessel towered up 
—one of the largest liners of 
the Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany. She was well clear of 
the navigable channel, just up- 
stream of the West Shoebury 
Buoy. Captain Moore recog- 
nised her at once, and knew 
she should have been in Tilbury 
Dock three days before. At first 
he thought she was aground, 
but as they came abreast of 
her they saw she was lying 
quietly at anchor. Her captain 
was an acquaintance—a thrust- 
ing shipmaster if ever there was 
one, and with a home in London, 
too. It was a warning that 
could hardly be ignored. 

“You’d better bring up, 
pilot,”’ the captain said re- 
luctantly. ‘‘ If Captain Ander- 
son can’t get on, we can’t.” 

“T was thinking that myself, 
captain; but we’re all right 
for a bit,’’ the pilot agreed. 
“Put her slow, sir.”’ 

Captain Moore took the pre- 
caution of ordering all hands 
to stations. The chief officer 
went forward, with the car- 
penter, to stand by the windlass; 
the second officer took up his 
position right aft; the third 
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officer took over the engine- 
room telegraph on the bridge. 
A grey mist, more formidable 
than the previous haze, was 
stealing over the water, and 
the narrowing estuary seemed 
suddenly to fill up with ships. 
They were anchored all along 
the edges of the channel— 
coasting steamers, schooners, 
and barges. It was not too 
bad yet, though; from the 
inner end of the Sea Reach 
they could see the oil tanks 
below the Mucking, with a 
large tanker moored alongside 
the wharf. Still . . . there was 
@ hot tide running. 

“Bring her to an anchor, 
pilot, for God’s sake!’ the 
now thoroughly anxious captain 
cried. 

“T’m looking for a berth, 
captain; with this tide we’ll 
require a lot of room before we 
get her turned round.”’ 

The pilot’s voice quavered, 
and the captain looked at him 
sharply. He was staring ahead 
with wild eyes and gripping 
the bridge rail as if in despera- 
tion ; his face was grey, drawn, 
and haggard; he would have 
passed for a great-grandfather 
then. The captain looked ahead 
again. Surely the tall factory 
chimneys beyond Gravesend 
were smoking very badly today. 
No, by God! a bank of dense, 
impenetrable, black fog stretched 
right across the Lower Hope 
Reach, and probably extended 
as far west as Richmond. The 
huge Rangar, looming up like 
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a church, was close up on the 
port quarter, and a violent 
jangling of telegraph bells on 
her bridge showed that her 
pilot had also realised the 
danger both vessels had ran 
into. Ahead of them was an 
ever-narrowing, fog-shrouded 
river, with hundreds of anchored 
vessels probably packed so 
closely that they were fouling 
each other as they swung 
between the tides, while along 
the banks, wharves, piers, dock- 
gates, and barges ran con- 
tinuously right up to London 
Bridge; behind them was a 
flood tidal current rushing them 
straight into that almost un- 
paralleled congestion, so that, 
even if the ships were stopped 
and drifting, they would be 
moving over the ground at a 
rate of five knots. 

Undoubtedly those pilots 
should have anchored their 
charges long before; now it 
would be almost impossible to 
pick out clear berths in which 
to anchor without doing damage 
which might easily run to 
millions of pounds. How had 
they so completely misread all 
signs and ignored all warnings ? 
What motives—selfish, philan- 
thropic, or of self-glorification 
—had led two experienced men, 
members of one of the most 
reliable professions in the world, 
into such a terrible predica- 
ment? From out of the fog 
ahead there came the dismal 
tolling of the bells of many 
anchored ships. 
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The Saginaw, with engines 
turning over at dead slow, 
flashed past the last of the 
channel buoys, tumbled over 
on their sides by the tremendous 
rush of the flood-tide, and 
entered the Gravesend Reach. 
Right ahead, almost on the 
edge of the fog-bank, was a 
large steamer at anchor, already 
so close that they could read 
the name on her bows—the 
Colorado, which had left New 
York two days before them! 
Faintly visible, dead astern of 
her, was another large anchored 
vessel, also inward bound. The 
magnitude of the pilot’s error 
of judgment must have affected 
his nerves, but he did not show 
it, then. 

“Port a little, quarter- 
master,’’ he said with apparent 
calmness. ‘‘ Maybe I'll pick 
up @ berth astern of those ships, 
captain.” 

He was altering course to 
pass to starboard of the 
anchored vessels, while the pilot 
of the Rangar headed her to 
pass on the port side of them. 
Both vessels were now yawing 
about, steering badly because of 
the little way they had on them. 
The Rangar, indeed, was being 
straightened up by the use of 
her twin screws, a comfort 
denied to the Saginaw. On 
they drove while Captain Moore 
envied, with a passionate in- 
tensity, the captains of the two 
vessels anchored in comparative 
security. All feeling of dis- 
appointment he had suffered 


was swamped by a desire to 
get his anchor down, though 
his ship might afterwards swing 
to it for a week. The Saginaw 
surged on past the long length 
of the Colorado, watched by 
the officer on anchor watch on 
her bridge, and some others 
standing by the saloon door. 
On the other side of the Colorado 
the Rangar seemed to have 
increased her speed. The 
Saginaw’s pilot withdrew his 
anxious eyes from ahead to 
watch her for a2 moment. 

“‘She’ll never pull out clear 
of the powder hulks!”’ he 
cried. ‘‘She’s too far to the 
s’uth’ard !”’ 

A cable’s length—six hundred 
feet—separated the stern of the 
Colorado from the bows of the 
vessel astern, a large Leyland 
liner. Half the Saginaw’s length 
overlapped the Colorado’s stern 
as the Rangar’s bow came 
abreast of it on the other side. 
Half a minute later the already 
swiftly moving liner came ahead 
at full speed, and with her 
helm hard-a-port swung be- 
tween the two anchored ships 
in an attempt to cross the 
river. She certainly had need 
of full speed if she were to 
get across at all, otherwise the 
sluicing current would have 
carried her broadside on over 
the outstretched cable, then 
the stem, of the Leyland 
steamer; but in five seconds 
she had created a desperate 
situation. 


“Look out, she’s 


pilot ; 
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coming over!’’ Captain Moore 
yelled. 

“My God ! ”’ the pilot gasped. 
“ Full ast——” 

“The pilot’s fainting, sir,’ 
the quartermaster at the wheel 
cried. 

Captain Moore, who was in 
the port wing of the bridge, 
looked round. The pilot had 
just relinquished his grip of the 
rail and was slowly slithering to 
the deck. 

‘“ Full astern, sir ? ’’ the third 
officer queried anxiously. 

“No, full ahead!’ Captain 
Moore roared, as he dashed 
amidships. ‘‘She’s heading 
straight for our engine-room.”’ 

It is characteristic of most 
good shipmasters to act 
promptly and in a seamanlike 
manner in an emergency, no 
matter how sudden may be 
its development, and Captain 
Moore did not falter for a 
second. He took over control 
automatically, when the situa- 
tion could hardly have been 
worse, and did the right thing 
instinctively. Following an 
emergency ring on the telegraph 
the watchful engineer below 
opened the engines full out, and 
the sluggish Saginaw picked up 
headway in a surprising fashion. 
On board the rapidly converging 
Rangar the pilot was roaring 
words that were unintelligible 
at Captain Moore, and lascars 
were dashing about the upper 
deck as if preparing to swing 
out the boats. To more purpose 
the chief officer, with the car- 
penter, of the Leyland liner 
was running along that vessel’s 
foredeck. In the nick of time 
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they opened the windlass and 
let the chain cable run. It was 
the act of an alert seaman, and 
it saved the Rangar for the 
moment; for her port propeller 
would never have cleared the 
cable, and had it fouled there 
would have been a terrible 
disaster. 

The Saginaw was now flying 
ahead into the unknown, with 
her bows just entering the fog- 
bank; but it was still the 
Rangar that gave Captain Moore 
the most acute anxiety. By 
his action he had undoubtedly 
done his utmost to avert col- 
lision, but he was not yet clear. 
Sheering across the current and 
coming on at a terrific speed, 
the Eastern liner seemed, for 
ten breathless seconds, to be 
rushing straight at his after- 
mast; but in a miraculous 
manner she brushed past the 
stern, the flare of her bow 
smashing the Saginaw’s port 
quarter davits. A closer shave 
could hardly be imagined; the 
engineer’s prompt response to 
the captain’s signal for extra 
speed had saved, by a hair- 
breadth, the cargo steamer from 
a bed at the bottom of the river. 
Beautifully handled, the Rangar, 
with her port engine going 
astern, straightened till she was 
heading directly up-stream. The 
port engine was put ahead— 
she was so close that Captain 
Moore could hear the order and 
the response of the officer 
attending to the telegraph— 
and she flew past the Saginaw, 
which had slowed down again. 
A moment later the fog 
swallowed her, and very soon 
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there came confused shouting, 
as if she was once more in 
trouble. The next time Captain 
Moore saw her she was in dry- 
dock, sadly battered. She was 
lucky to have got so far. 

In spite of being slowed down 
the Saginaw was moving at 
such a speed as to be beyond 
control in such congested ship- 
ping. The fog was now 80 
thick that the captain could 
only see a few yards beyond 
the bows. A bell tinkled right 
ahead, and the chief officer 
shouted a warning; a coasting 
brig seemed to jump out of the 
almost opaque murk. The bluff 
of the Saginaw’s bow caught 
her bowsprit and snapped it 
like a carrot. There was a 
splintering of wood and a twang- 
ing of wire stays, and the brig’s 
fore-topmast came down by the 
run. Her anchor cable parted, 
and she sheered away towards 
the right bank. As she dis- 
appeared someone on board 
her with a stentorian voice 
shouted— 

“You blasted murderer— 
moving about in a fog like 
this !”’ 

Never had Captain Moore 
felt so humble, or less like 
murdering anybody. Shuffling 
of feet and whispers caused 
him to look round; the chief 
steward and two others were 
carrying the pilot below. The 
bridge—and, indeed, the greater 
part of the ship—was charged 
with nervous excitement, like 
a high-tension cable. Deck- 
hands, cooks, firemen, and 
trimmers off duty were clustered 
on the foredeck. Captain Moore, 
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who had perhaps kept his 
head all the better because 
the awful predicament he was 
in was not of his own creation, 
now decided that his vessel 
must be brought to an anchor, 
no matter what damage she 
might do during the manewuvre. 
“Full speed astern!’ he 
said. ‘Let go the starboard 
anchor!” he shouted to the 
chief officer a minute later. 
But the heavy, clumsy 
Saginaw had taken the bit in 
her teeth and would not be 
gainsaid. It did not matter 
that the reversed engines were 
tearing round at their greatest 
power, or that the anchor had 
gone overboard. She had too 
much way over the ground. 
The carpenter, standing by the 
brake ready to screw the wind- 
lass up and so let a short length 
of cable snub the vessel round, 
had to fly aft for his life, accom- 
panied by the chief officer and 
the other hands forward. The 
heavy chain cable roared up 
through the spurling pipe from 
the chain locker, leapt over the 
whelps of the windlass—which 
was rocking in its bed—amid 
clouds of rusty dust and showers 
of flying sparks, and rattled out 
through the hawse-pipe at light- 
ning speed. It ran out to the 
bare end, which was secured to 
the keelson by a wire seizing. 
The seizing snapped; the end 
link flew out; one hundred 
and twenty fathoms of cable 
had found a resting-place on 
the mud, and the Saginaw was 
no nearer being brought up 
than she had been at any time 
since she entered the river. 
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The engines were stopped, the 
vessel now having sternway 
through the water. 

Still the captain kept his 
head and coolly pondered his 
next move. He had another 
anchor at the bows, but did not 
dare to risk dropping it. If 
he lost that too, his last means 
of checking his vessel’s drift 
would have gone. She would 
continue to sweep up-stream, 
to the peril of shipping, till the 
turn of the tide, and that was 
not due for a further two hours. 
After that she would probably 
drift down again, for in that 
awful fog no help was available. 
The very thought of it made 
him shudder. The fog was much 
thicker now. He could barely 
see the chief officer and the 
hands clustered round the wind- 
lass. The docking telegraph 
from aft clanged; the second 
officer had rung @ signal to 
go ahead, which the captain 
promptly obeyed. It was too 
late. The Saginaw’s overhang- 
ing counter crashed into the 
port bow of a Norwegian 
steamer. A hideous crunching 
noise gave warning that steel 
plates were being wrenched from 
frames and reverse bars, and 
before the Saginaw got clear 
she had made a gaping rent 
in the Norwegian’s hull, for- 
tunately well above the water- 
line. 

That collision gave Captain 
Moore his next idea. The 
angle his ship had made with 
the Norwegian’s hull just after 
she got clear led him to think 
that she was canted well across 
the stream, with her head 
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inclined to the north bank. 
He decided to try and beach 
her. It seemed a drastic action 
to take, but might well be less 
expensive in the end. 

“Let me know when you 
see the bank; I’m going to 
beach her,’’ he shouted to the 
chief officer. 

He ordered the engines to 
slow ahead, and the helm hard- 
a-port, but the rudder had little 
effect. 

“‘T can see it, sir, close-to,”’ 
the chief officer reported through 
his megaphone. 

‘Ts it clear ?”’ 

“No, sir; the barges are 
four deep along it, and there 
are two dredgers anchored off 
them. Go astern, or you’ll sink 
one of them.” 

“Full astern ! ”’ 

The Saginaw drew clear; the 
captain stopped the engines 
again and wiped his steaming 
brow in perplexity. What to 
do next? His brain was still 
alert, and his judgment as cool 
as ever, but he found his 
limbs were trembling as if he 
had malaria. His vessel had 
now no way on her, but she 
was drifting bodily up-stream— 
ten thousand tons deadweight 
moving inexorably over the 
ground at a speed of five knots, 
and likely, any moment, to 
crash broadside on to the bows 
of an anchored vessel. The 
Regulations for Preventing Col- 
lisions at Sea lay down that in 
fog, mist, or falling snow, 
whether by day or night, a 
vessel at anchor shall at intervals 
of not more than two minutes 
ring the bell—and every vessel 
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in the river was carrying out 
the regulations. Bells were 
ringing all round: tinny little 
bells, mellow sounding bells, 
deep booming bells. The higher 
up the river the Saginaw went, 
the thicker the fog became. It 
had just swallowed the ghostly 
figures of the chief officer and 
his men, and Captain Moore 
could no longer see them. What 
he saw next was something 
tall and shadowy looming up 
on the port bow, and towering 
much higher than his steamer’s 
foremast. The shadow dis- 
integrated into masts and yards 
which were closing the Saginaw 
with appalling rapidity. 

“Full astern! sir; full 
astern!’? the invisible chief 
officer yelled in a frenzy. 

The engine-room telegraph 
clanged; three fierce short 
blasts sounded on the steam 
whistle ; foam churned up under 
the counter. Too late; the 
steamer’s stem was rasping 
along the side of a great French 
four-masted barque, carrying 
away braces, bringing down 
yards, smashing boats, and 
shearing the starboard bumpkin 
clean off, before she drifted 
clear. Hardly had the engines 
been stopped when furious shout- 
ing came from aft, and the 
docking telegraph rang its 
urgent request from the second 
officer to go ahead. 

“ Half ahead!” the captain 
ordered wearily. 

‘¢ All clear aft!’ the docking 
telegraph reported. 

“Stop her!” said the 
captain. 

This could not go on. No 
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man could stand up to such 
an ordeal for long, and Captain 
Moore feared that very soon he 
would collapse under the intoler- 
able strain. And then... He 
would have to risk letting go 
the other anchor, although with 
the aid of the compass he dis- 
covered that his ship was still 
heading more up-stream than 
across it. In a confused sort 
of way he found himself think- 
ing of the old maxim: ‘ Never 
let your ship go ashore with an 
anchor hanging at her bow.” 
Only it was not a case of going 
ashore, but of something much 
worse. Sooner or later he must 
have a most ungodly smash. 
Bells, bells everywhere; and 
where there was a bell there 
was a ship in the fog. He called 
the chief officer along and, from 
the bridge, spoke down to him 
earnestly. 

“T must bring her up, Mr 
Hutton,” he said, “and Ill 
try to snub her round. I would 
try to bring her more nearly 
head to tide, but there’s no 
room to get steerage-way on 
her. Make the carpenter keep 
his hands on the brake, and 
the second the fifteen fathom 
shackle comes on the windlass 
screw her up. Let the anchor 
drag through the mud; if it 
takes a grip we’ll lose it—and 
if we lose it, we’re done.” 

“Very good, sir.’’ 

The chief officer vanished into 
the fog, but soon made himself 
heard. 

‘* All ready, sir! ’’ came peal- 
ing along the dripping deck. 

* Let go!” 

There followed the metallic 
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tap of a maul on the brake 
handle and the splash of the 
anchor in the water. The 
heavy links of cable were 
rattling in the hawse-pipe. To 
the captain, listening anxiously 
on the bridge, many more 
fathoms than fifteen had already 
run out. Had the cable taken 
charge? No; there was a 
subdued thud on the windlass, 
and the rattling ceased. 

‘“‘ Fifteen fathom shackle just 
before the windlass, sir!’’ the 
chief officer shouted. 

“ Hold on at that.” 

The cable was rasping hard 
on the stem, for it was leading 
broad out to starboard. The 
captain stepped to the binnacle ; 
the compass card was swinging ; 
the Saginaw was feeling the 
pull of her dragging anchor. 
She was not to get round with- 
out another accident, though. 
She bumped and shivered ; her 
swinging counter had hit a 
small coasting steamer which 
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even the lynx-eyed second officer 
had failed to see. She sent 
the coaster over till she was 
almost on her beam-ends, then 
miraculously swung clear of 
her cable. She continued to 
turn; she must be nearly 
head to tide now, the captain 
thought. 

“The cable’s leading ahead, 
sir,” the chief officer reported. 

“ Right; slack away; give 
her seventy-five in the water.”’ 

With infinite care, giving out 
but a few fathoms at a time, 
the chief officer let the cable 
run out, while the engines were 
put ahead occasionally to ease 
the strain. The seventy-five 
fathom shackle went into the 
water; the screwed-up windlass 
creaked, then quietened. 

** Brought up, sir,’’ the chief 
officer shouted triumphantly. 

The wayward Saginaw was 
held captive at last. Her big 
forward bell added its note to 
the far-spread chimes. 


IV. 


Captain Moore went down to 
his cabin and sat on his settee 
for five minutes with his head 
buried in his hands; then he 
visited the pilot. He found 
the poor old man in a spare 
cabin, sitting up in a bunk 
and trying to drink a cup of 
tea. His nerve had been 
shattered ; the hand that held 
the cup was shaking. He was 
full of apologies. He said he 
had been ill for some time and 
had really no right to be there. 
He never piloted another vessel. 


Two hours of comparative 
peace, broken only by the 
clanging of the bells, followed, 
for not a vessel, large or small, 
was moving; then, just after 
high water, the tide slackened. 
Shortly afterwards the Saginaw 
tailed across the river with her 
stern to the south bank and 
swung slowly to the newly 
made ebb current. Again all 
hands were called to stations ; 
there could be no peace until 
she came to rest heading up- 
stream with the cable straight- 
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ened out again, and by that 
time, between her own length 
and the scope of cable out, 
her stern would be more than 
six hundred yards down-stream 
of where it had been when she 
was first brought up. It was 
now dark, and the fog was so 
dense that they could not see 
one side of the bridge from the 
other. The second officer did 
not see the ghostly riding-light 
of the steamer they bumped 
into until the Saginaw’s moving 
counter was smashing up the 
side-light screen on the star- 
board side of her bridge. 

“What ship is that?’ an 
irate voice shouted from the 
inky gloom. 

“The Saginaw of London,” 
the second officer answered. 

“Good God! are you here 
again 9” 

The shouter was the pilot of 
the Norwegian steamer they 
had crashed into just after the 
starboard anchor and cable were 
lost. For fully five minutes the 
steamers remained locked to- 
gether, grinding and crunching, 
then they swung apart. The 
pilot’s curses became fainter 
with distance. There was 
another thud, this time on the 
other quarter. They could see 
nothing, but a globe lamp 
hurriedly lowered over the side 
revealed a deeply laden dumb 
barge, with no one on board, 
drifting down the river. The 
chief officer reported the cable 
tautening ; the captain looked 
into the lighted binnacle and 
saw that his vessel was heading 
directly up-stream. Now all 
the deck-hands, with the excep- 


tion of the officer and quarter- 
master on anchor watch, could 
have a good rest. Captain 
Moore was about to send the 
third officer to the chief engineer 
with his compliments and an 
order to have steam handy all 
the time, and a good head 
when the ship swung to the 
flood six and a half hours later, 
when there was another com- 
motion aft. The second officer 
could see nothing, but could 
hear voices close-to. A _ hail 
elicited the information that 
the Saginaw’s stern was only 
fifteen yards from the bows of 
a Swedish steamer, and the 
globe lamp lowered over the 
counter showed that her cable 
was leading under the Saginaw’s 
bottom. A horrible suspicion 
that the propeller was foul of 
it came to the second officer. 
The rudder was put hard over, 
and, with the strength of the 
tide, the Saginaw sheered suffi- 
ciently to show that the sus- 
picion was only too well founded. 
A boat had to be lowered, 
and it took all hands four hours 
of hard labour before, with the 
aid of heavy wires and by 
paying out the Saginaw’s cable 
carefully, they got the propeller 
clear. 

A brief two hours of rest 
followed, then they were back 
at stations. When swinging to 
the flood their steamer again 
fouled the Norwegian, damaging 
some more plates and beams. 
The language of her pilot be- 
came lurid beyond description. 
After that the Saginaw’s swing 
was unimpeded, and she again 
lay stemming the flood current. 
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When she next swung to the 
ebb her stern tailed toward the 
north bank, and she got round 
safely. The chief officer had 
the anchor watch from four in 
the morning till eight. The 
time dragged and he could 
hardly keep his eyes open. 
The clanging bells were getting 
on his nerves. To get away 
from them he went into the 
chart-room and closed the door. 
To pass the time he got out 
the chart of the river and took 
some measurements. He calcu- 
lated that bells were ringing 
over twenty-five miles of it. 
Daylight came in to show him 
that the fog was as impene- 
trable to vision as ever. As he 
paced from side to side of the 
bridge thinking of the various 
places in which he would have 
spent a much happier Christmas 
than he was likely to do on 
board afog-bound steamer some- 
where near Gravesend, he was 
startled by a shout from close 
alongside. 

“Merry Christmas, mister ; 
throw us a line, please.”’ 

A human voice was a pleasant 
change from the everlasting 
bells. He looked over the end 
of the bridge; a small boat 
was alongside with two men in 
it. They were thrown a rope; 
the pilot ladder was dropped 
over, and they came on the 
bridge. They belonged to one 
of the ‘weekly boats ’—small 
coasting steamers in which 
officers and men supply their 
own food—and they were 
starving. The chief officer 
learned something of the dura- 
tion of the fog. Their steamer 
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had been anchored for five 
days. Two days’ provisions 
should have taken them from 
Grimsby to London, and they 
had laid in but little more. 
They were sent down under 
the charge of a quartermaster 
to interview the chief steward, 
with entirely satisfactory results, 
and just then eight bells—eight 
o’clock—were struck. Captain 
Moore stepped out of his cabin. 

“May I wish you a merry 
Christmas, sir?” the chief 
officer asked with, under the 
circumstances, pardonable diffi- 
dence. 

“ Why, certainly, Mr Hutton ; 
the same to you, and many 
of them,’’ the captain cried 
cordially. 

He extended his hand with 
a smile and the chief officer 
grasped it warmly, wishing his 
eyes had not suddenly become 
moist. The captain had 
suffered a severe disappoint- 
ment, followed by a nerve- 
wracking crisis. He had passed 
through an ordeal such as few 
masters in the mercantile marine 
are ever called upon to meet. 
Responsibility for heavy 
damages already lay on his 
shoulders, and who could tell 
that they were at an end? 
—yet he could smile. To the 
chief officer, not long promoted, 
there was something very fine 
about that. The young third 
officer came on the bridge, and 
there was more handshaking. 
Then came another, and entirely 
unexpected, amenity. 

** Saginaw, ahoy !”’ 

“Hullo!” Captain Moore, 
recognising the voice of the 
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Norwegian steamer’s pilot, 
answered. It was a cultured 
voice, with just a trace of a 
pleasant West Country accent. 

“T hate the sight of you, and 
I never want to see you again.” 

‘I’m very sorry, pilot.” 

** You fouled the berth, and 
it was up to you to clear it; 
but to show there’s no ill feeling, 
and because it’s Christmas 
morning, and I’ve got a handy 
little vessel under me, I’m 
going to try and clear it for 
you.” 

‘“‘Many thanks, pilot!’ the 
grateful captain shouted. 

The theory and practice of 
piloting were about to be vivi- 
fied with a touch of human 
nature. They could see nothing 
of the Norwegian steamer— 
indeed they could see nothing 
at all but half their own vessel 
and some sluicing muddy water 
running past her—but they 
heard a windlass working and 
a chain cable grating in through 
a@ hawse-pipe. Her chief officer 
reported the anchor aweigh. 
A weird feeling came to the 
officers on the Saginaw’s bridge 
when they heard the eerie 
silence of the fog being rudely 
broken by familiar sounds from 
the near, but invisible, steamer. 
Her telegraph rang, and her 
propeller churned. <A _ few 
minutes later her anchor 
splashed into the water again, 
and the sound of her bell when 
next it was rung proclaimed 
that she was a cable’s length 
farther away. She had been 
removed beyond fouling dis- 
tance. 

Throughout the whole of 
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Christmas Day nothing came 
near the Saginaw ; but for the 
bells—which her hands were 
getting used to—she might have 
been a thousand miles from 
anywhere. Just after breakfast 
the stewards got busy, and by 
the time dinner was ready the 
saloon had been adorned with 
bright bunting. The cook 
turned out an excellent meal, 
and, so that all the officers 
might be present, Captain Moore 
sent the boatswain up to the 
bridge to keep anchor watch. 
The ship swung between the 
tides unimpeded ; the Swedish 
steamer must have dropped 
down-stream a few fathoms. 
When daylight came in next 
day there was no sign of the 
fog clearing ; but in the after- 
noon there came the sound of 
oars working in rowlocks, and 
once again the voice of the 
pilot of the Norwegian steamer, 
apparently in answer to a hail. 

“No,” he shouted, ‘“ your 
blasted Saginaw is over there to 
the nor’ard !”’ 

The clacking of the oars 
came nearer, and when the boat 
appeared Captain Moore dis- 
covered that the company’s 
marine superintendent was in 
it. He clambered up the pilot 
ladder and was quickly on the 
bridge. 

“T’m damned glad to see 
you, Moore,’ he cried. “I 
didn’t expect to find you afloat.” 

6c Why, sir ? ” 

‘In some extraordinary way 
the rumour spread round the 
City this morning that you had 
been sunk. The manager got 
into a panic; you seem to be 
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a@ white-haired boy with him. 
I got down to Gravesend by 
train and managed to hire a 
boat. Eventually I got as far 
as the Colorado ; it’s not quite 
so thick down there. Her 
captain said you passed her 
at a hell of a lick, and he heard 
you smashing into something. 
In fact he said, ‘If you come 
across four masts and a funnel 
sticking up out of the water, 
that will be the Saginaw.’ 
Well, what have you been 
up to?” 

Captain Moore reeled off a 
list of his collisions, large and 
small, and the marine super- 
intendent’s face lengthened. 

“H’m! you have had a 
picnic!”’ he said. ‘‘ When I 
was in command on the China 
coast, on the Shanghai-Ningpo 
run, we were allowed six junks 
@ month. If you hit any more 
after that you were ordered 
to appear on the carpet, com- 
plete with written explanation 
and plan. You’ve exceeded 
that allowance and I expect 
you’re for the carpet too; so 
I hope you haven’t been inter- 
fering with your pilot unduly. 
Where is he?” 

Captain Moore explained, also 
loyally acquitted the pilot of 
blame. It was the action of the 
Rangar in cutting through be- 
tween the two anchored vessels 


By the time the Saginaw 
was moored at her berth in the 
dock it was too late to call 
at the office, so Captain Moore 
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that sent the Saginaw careering 
madly up-stream, he said. 


“ The Rangar !”’ the 
marine superintendent  ex- 
claimed. ‘* She’s had all the 


trouble she wanted. She’s 
aground just above Tilbury, 
but before she stranded she 
sank a Greek steamer and 
severely damaged half a dozen 
more. They’ve taken her pilot 
off to hospital, suffering from 
nervous prostration, and the 
doctors are scared he’ll commit 
suicide. You’re not thinking 
of that, are you? ”’ 

“‘ Hardly, sir,’’ Captain Moore 
said with a laugh. 

‘Don’t. I consider you’ve 
done jolly well, and I shall tell 
the manager so. No, thanks; 
no tea. Ill push off before 
it gets dark and try to find 
Gravesend.”’ 

That night a wind sprang 
up from the south-west, and 
the weather cleared. The great 
fog which had lasted eight 
days, and held up five hundred 
and seventy vessels between 
the Nore and London Bridge, 
was blown away. A river pilot 
came off from Gravesend, and 
under his charge the Saginaw, 
with her anchor hove short and 
dragging along the bottom, was 
dredged stern first on the flood- 
tide up to the Royal Albert 
Docks. 


decided to go to his home where, 
anyhow, he was sure of a warm 
welcome. Taking two large 
suit - cases, packed with the 
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children’s Christmas toys, he 
went by train and taxi to his 
house in Wanstead, and got 
there about half-past five. When 
he stopped the taxi at the gate 
he was somewhat surprised to 
notice a complete absence of 
light about the house. Then 
he remembered it was the day 
on which the maid took her 
afternoon off; probably his 
wife would be in the kitchen 
at the back, doing something 
about the evening meal, and 
the kiddies would be with her. 
He paid the taxi off and took the 
suit-cases along the ten yards’ 
length of path that separated 
the gate from the front door ; 
then, finding that locked, he 
dumped the suit-cases on the 
doorstep and rang the bell. 
After a lapse of a minute he 
rang it again, but still got no 
response. He remembered that 
the wretched bell had a habit 
of refusing to function at times, 
so he made his way round to the 
back of the house. The back 
door was locked also, and every 
blind was down ; not a glimmer 
of light came from anywhere. 
Rain had come on. 
Discouraged, he went round 
to the front again, and stood 
staring disconsolately at the 
darkened windows. The door 
of the next house opened, and 
@ bareheaded man appeared 
in the shaft of light which it 
had released. He recognised 
his next-door neighbour, a 
gentleman he had never had 
an opportunity of speaking to 
although he had owned the 
house for five years, and the 


wives exchanged confidences 
over the back garden wall. 

“Ts that Captain Moore?” 
the neighbour asked. 

6c Yes.’ 

“You'd better come round, 
sir; my wife has some news for 
you.”’ 

Decidedly mystified, for he 
had never previously arrived 
home to find an empty house, 
Captain Moore picked up the 
suit-cases and went round. The 
neighbour met him at his gate 
with outstretched hand. 

“Tt’s a bit late to wish you 
the compliments of the season, 
captain, but not too late for a 
drink,” he said. ‘‘ Come in.” 

He led the way to the draw- 
ing-room, told the captain to 
sit down, cursed the weather, 
and got busy with a decanter. 
The door opened, and Captain 
Moore glanced up expectantly. 
His own wife was the only 
woman in the world he wanted 
to see just then, but this one 
could probably tell him where 
she was and when he could 
expect her home. 

“Good evening, Captain 
Moore; I’m sorry I’ve got 
some rather bad news for you,” 
she said. ‘‘ Mrs Moore is in a 
nursing home.’’ 

The captain stiffened. ‘‘Oh!” 
he said. 

“She woke the morning 
before Christmas in terrible 
pain. After a bit she sent the 
maid round, and I ’phoned for 
the doctor, and your sister, who 
came at once. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon she was 
taken away in an ambulance, 
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and operated on the same 
ight.” 
nig 

“Can you tell me what was 
wrong ? ”’ the captain faltered. 

‘“ Appendicitis.” 

“That’s absolutely nothing 
nowadays, captain; they whip 
out an appendix as easily as 
they haul out a tooth,’’ the 
neighbour, who was pouring out 
whisky, said. ‘‘ Say when.” 

‘“‘She’s getting on fine,” his 
wife said brightly. ‘I heard 
today from the doctor that she’s 
well out of danger.”’ 

‘Thank God for that, any- 
how,”? Captain Moore said. 
“Where are the kiddies ? ”’ 

“With your sister.” 

The captain groaned. His 
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sister lived in Putney; and 
Putney is a long way from 
Wanstead, especially if one has 
been anchored in fog for four 
days and has had little sleep 
night or day. He finished his 
whisky-and-soda and rose to go. 

‘Many thanks,” he said. 
“Do you know, if it hadn’t 
been for that beastly fog I 
would have arrived home just 
as she was being taken 
away.” 

Ah!” the neighbour’s wife 
said, with every intention of 
being kind, “ you were better 
where you were.”’ 

For the first time Captain 
Moore smiled—a grim, twisted 
smile. Better where he was.... 
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ELEPHANTS. 


BY SIR HUBERT OSTLER. 


Or all the big game that 
roams the wilds of Africa there 
is none to compare to the 
elephant. Although so big he 
is so elusive, so difficult to 
get a good look at. In order 
to come to terms with him you 
must be ready to walk hope- 
fully all day with the sun 
pressing on your shoulders like 
a physical weight, and to 
approach very close in order 
to make a _ successful shot. 
I have had many a thrill 
with other African game, but 
none to equal the sustained 
excitement to be got from 
hunting the elephant. 

When I first went to Africa, 
in 1920, I wondered whether 
I was not too late—whether 
there was then only a remnant 
of the former vast herds. 
In Capetown I met General 
Smuts. He said he was not 
a hunter, but a botanist. He 
had seen much game while 
in command of the troops in 
Tanganyika Territory, but in 
all that time he had never 
seen an elephant. That was 
discouraging. I had lunch at 
Livingstone with Sir Laurence 
Wallace, the then Adminis- 
trator of Northern Rhodesia. 
He was an old elephant hunter, 
and I was immensely cheered 
by his talk. ‘Oh yes,” he 
said, “you'll find plenty of 
elephants in Northern Rhodesia, 
but they’ve been so well picked 


over that there are no big 
tuskers left. You'll be lucky 


if you see anything larger than . 


a thirty-pounder.”’ I felt that 
I would be more than satisfied 
with such a trophy. 

When we reached the hunting 
country north of the Luapula 
River we came on our first 
elephant tracks, and although 
they were months old we ex- 
amined them with lively in- 
terest—great round holes two 
feet across, punched six inches 
into the soft soil during 
the rains, with a distance of 
eight feet between each foot- 
mark. Later, as old elephant 
tracks became more common 
our interest in them waned, 
and we soon began to bless 
those elephants ; for they had 
often travelled along the foot- 
tracks which we used between 
village and village. These 
tracks had been worn to the 
smoothness of asphalt by count- 
less bare feet, and, although 
only nine inches wide and 
meandering like a snake in 
progress, they made excellent 
bicycle tracks, and riding along 
them through the light forest, 
a boy trotting behind with the 
rifle, was pleasant and effortless. 
But not if an elephant had 
walked along the path during 
the previous rains; for then, 
every four feet, there was 
round hole two or three inches 
deep, which made riding im- 
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possible, and the holes often 
persisted for miles on end. 

For three weeks we hunted 
as we travelled, obtaining ex- 
cellent sport, but without finding 
elephant tracks fresh enough to 
follow, and at length we reached 
Kawambwa, a boma not more 
than thirty miles from Lake 
Mweru. The first thing I 
noticed when calling on the 
Commissioner was a2 magnificent 
pair of tusks on the office floor, 
obviously from a beast freshly 
killed. The village gardens on 
the shores of the lake had been 
suffering from elephant raids. 
On complaint being made a 
messenger had been sent out 
armed with an old Martini 
rifle and a few cartridges, and 
he had shot this fine bull. 
The tusks averaged 74 pounds 
each. He reported that he 
had seen other large bulls. 
In Northern Rhodesia in those 
days when one reached a boma 
it was difficult to get away 
from it again. There were 
so few visitors that the lonely 
officials would seize on them 
as on a prize, and their hospi- 
tality was so profuse as to 
be embarrassing. 

* Just one more night,” they 
would plead. ‘‘ We can’t get a 
four for bridge unless someone 
turns up, and they come so 
seldom.” 

After two nights we managed 
to get away, all eager to come 
to terms with those garden- 
raiding elephants. We reached 
a native village called Kam- 
bwala on the south - eastern 
shores of the lake—the largest 
village I ever saw in all Northern 
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Rhodesia ; really a native town. 
The chief was an effete old 
man with eyes glazed by 
uxoriousness and beer, and with 
@ most unpleasant expression. 
He must have been a direct 
descendant of that Kasembe 
who ruled a powerful native 
kingdom and was visited by the 
Portuguese explorer, Dr Lacerda, 
in 1798, and yet again by 
two Portuguese, Monteiro and 
Gamitto, in 1831. When he 
visited us he was dressed in 
a ridiculous fashion. He wore 
a long flounced dark-blue petti- 
coat reaching almost to his 
ankles. It was wide at the 
hem and stuck out like a ballet 
girl’s. The upper part of his 
body was uncovered except for 
many strings of large beads. 
To these were tied several 
dinner bells which hung loose 
and tinkled as he walked. In 
the account written by Gamitto 
of his visit to Kasembe in 
1831 he describes him as being 
dressed in similar fashion, so 
the old fellow must have donned 
his hereditary regalia in order 
to visit us. But his glory had 
departed. He was a man of 
wrath, but not a man of power. 
He showered orders in a high 
and angry voice, but his subjects 
ignored them, showing no fear 
of him. He did me a good 
turn, however, for which I 
afterwards blessed him. He 
sent along a middle-aged, well- 
knit man, who said that he 
was @ fundi (expert) at elephant 
hunting and would lead me to 
the elephants, and he did not 
belie his words. He had a 
long and unpronounceable name, 
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so I called him Fundi, and he 
answered to the name in every 
respect. 

It transpired that, in order 
to find elephants, we must 
cross an arm of the lake some 
eight miles wide and land on 
the South Shore, a large area 
of flat, uninhabitable country, 
the delta formed by the Luapula 
emptying into the lake. In 
the rainy season most of it 
would be under water, but we 
found it dry but for large areas 
of swamp and wide flood 
channels, full of deep but 
stagnant water, and just crawl- 
ing with crocodiles. I never 
saw sO many or such big ones 
together except on the Victoria 
Nile below the Murchison Falls. 
The dry land contained scattered 
thorn trees, long grass mostly 
burned, and large expanses of 
acacia thicket high enough to 
cover an elephant and too 
dense for a man to walk through 
except in the tracks made 
by elephants. Early next morn- 
ing we procured two canoes 
each with a crew of five men, 
and paddled over the lake-arm, 
disturbing many shoals of snort- 
ing hippo en route. As soon 
as we landed we saw elephant 
tracks everywhere. To my 
eyes they looked fresh enough, 
but one after another they 
were examined by Fundi and 
pronounced too old to follow. 
I there first heard the word 
matlo (yesterday), which I sub- 
sequently came to hate, so 
frequently was it used to dash 
my hopes when we came on 
what looked to me like fresh 
tracks. The word lelo (today), 


on the other hand, had a joyful 
sound about it like a gospel 
of glad tidings. We walked 
all day finding and examining 
tracks, but except for those 
of a few cows they were all 
found to be either mailo or 
kale (old). 

An hour before dark we 
returned to our canoes and 
started .on the long paddle 
back to camp. It was then 
that the luck changed. As 
we skirted along the shore 
outside the thick fringe of high 
reeds, one of the boys suddenly 
said, “‘ Nsofu’’ (elephant). I 
looked in the direction in which 
he was pointing, and half a mile 
away among the reeds close 
to the open water there was 
@ shapeless grey mass like a 
huge rock which I knew had 
not been there when we passed 
that spot in the morning. As 
I looked, up went a heavy 
thick trunk which waved slowly 
in the air, and I noticed that 
the wind was blowing from us 
towards it. Fundi noticed it 
too, and at once the canoes 
were turned out on to the lake 
and vigorously paddled until 
we no longer gave him our 
wind. As he lost the scent 
the elephant lowered his trunk. 
We paddled quietly until we 
came alongside him and then 
turned in and approached to 
about fifty yards. There was 
the elephant standing sideways 
on, tearing great sheaves of 
reed up with his trunk and 
stuffing them into his bag of 
@ mouth. We were in plain 
sight, for I could see one eye, 
but he took no notice of us, 
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or more probably did not see 
us. His legs and half his 
body were hidden by the reeds, 
and although I suspected he 
was @ bull I could not see his 
tusks. The boys urged me 
to shoot, declaring that he 
was @ big bull with heavy tusks, 
but I was not sure and I did 
not want to start with the 
mistake of shooting a cow. I 
urged them in a whisper to 
paddle in closer; for a small 
canoe is an unstable platform 
from which to shoot with a 
heavy rifle, but I could not 
induce them to approach an- 
other inch. There was some 
reason for their refusal. Two 
days later my companion, M., 
was being quietly paddled round 
the edge of the lake when from 
the reeds there suddenly burst 
an elephant which, with uplifted 
trunk, emitting angry screams, 
charged the canoe. The boys 
turned it with a yell and 
paddled madly for deep water, 
but in the first twenty yards 
it was a near thing, with M. 
jammed tight in the stern close 
to the outstretched trunk and 
trying vainly to turn in order 
to put in a shot. 

But to return to my first 
elephant. I sat balancing in 
the canoe watching him 
while the boys implored me 
in urgent whispers to shoot. 
Then a movement of its 
head suddenly disclosed a 
heavy tusk, and I knew that 
he was a bull. I took the 
heart shot and fired my first 
barrel, the recoil of the heavy 
rifle nearly upsetting the canoe. 
For an appreciable fraction of 
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a second the shot produced 
no effect—the bull stood im- 
mobile long enough for me 
to wonder whether I had missed 
it altogether. Then, with a 
series of reports like exaggerated 
champagne corks being drawn 
as it pulled its feet out of the 
deep mud, it suddenly came to 
life and, turning inland, rushed 
off at top speed. As it turned 
I fired my other barrel, and 
as it ran M. got in two shots. 
It was in sight for thirty yards, 
and then it broke into a belt of 
acacia scrub. We could hear 
it crashing through the scrub 
for some seconds, when sud- 
denly all noise ceased. ‘‘ He 
has fallen,” said Fundi. We 
waited, but could hear nothing, 
and I told them to paddle 
inshore so that we could follow. 
But this they absolutely de- 
clined to do, saying they would 
bring us back in the morning. 
As it was growing dusk and 
it was not a good spot in which 
to tackle a@ wounded elephant, 
I confess that I was not sorry 
to wait till the morning. But 
I was also keen to see if that 
mighty elephant had fallen and 
to return with the thrill of 
success instead of in uncer- 
tainty, so I tried my best to 
get them to land me; _ but 
without avail, and we paddled 
home across the lake, dodging 
numerous schools of hippo, and 
arrived at the camp three hours 
after dark. 

We decided to shift camp 
across to the elephant country 
next day, and made an early 
start with the cook in a third 
canoe in charge of the camp 
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gear. M. and I were landed 
at the spot where the elephant 
had stood, and our gun-bearers 
immediately took up the spoor. 
When we reached the acacia 
scrub the track made by the 
beast was in the nature of a 
tunnel, and so thick was the 
vegetation that the light was 
dim and it was impossible to 
see farther than ten yards in 
any direction. I could see by 
the extreme care being taken 
by the boys that they con- 
sidered they were engaged in 
highly dangerous work. At 
each step they would pause 
and thoroughly examine the 
wall of vegetation ahead. It 
took them half an hour to 
advance a hundred yards, and 
then we reached a spot where 
for ten yards each way the 
scrub had been flattened, letting 
in the daylight. In the centre 
of this space was a great mass 
of coagulated blood. The 
elephant had obviously fallen 
and lain there for some time, 
but had been able to rise. 
We took up the spoor again, 
and the boys seemed to double 
their precautions. They ad- 
vanced slowly for another fifty 
yards and then suddenly pointed 
forward and slipped back out of 
sight. I looked, and some ten 
yards ahead I made out a 
shapeless grey mass about six 
feet high. It was obviously 
the elephant lying down, but 
for the life of us we could not 
make out how he was lying or 
at which end was his head. 
We stood with our rifles ready, 
expecting a sudden charge, but 
with no intention of provoking 


it by a random shot at the 
wrong end. The boys had 
disappeared and we stood there 
for some minutes expecting 
every moment to see _ the 
elephant burst into activity. 
At last Fundi’s head appeared 
down the track and I beckoned 
him to us. At that early 
time I had difficulty with the 
language, but I finally induced 
him to understand that I wanted 
him to fire a shot at the 
elephant with the spare rifle 
he was carrying. We stood by 
fully expecting that at the 
shot the beast would spring 
to life and things would 
happen quickly. I suppose it 
was the behaviour of the boys 
that had led us to expect 
trouble. We never thought 
of the possibility that the 
elephant was dead. Fundi fired 
his shot, but there was no 
response and we surged forward 
to find him lying on his side. 
He had been dead for many 
hours. We had had all the 
excitement without one scrap 
of danger. He was a fine old 
bull with short heavy tusks 
much worn by use. They 
averaged 56 pounds each and 
still stand in my dining-room. 
I tried to measure his height, 
but his legs were not straight 
and I am not sure about the 
measurement. I made it 11 
feet 9 inches. 

After measuring and admiring 
our first elephant we returned 
to the canoes and paddled on 
to our new camp, where we 
found the boys joyful at the 
prospect of unlimited meat. 
We had just finished an early 
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lunch when a boy rushed in 
to say he had seen a large 
bull cross a bit of open ground 
and enter the reeds on the edge 
of the lake. We snatched up 
our rifles and started off. With- 
in half a mile we were shown 
the fresh tracks, and that of 
the front foot was twenty-four 
inches across, showing him to 
be @ big bull. We followed the 
spoor into the reeds, which 
grew higher as the ground 
became wetter, until we were 
walking up to our knees in 
water, every now and then 
stepping into the great holes 
which his feet had made in 
the mud. Eventually the reeds 
met over our heads and we 
were advancing along a dark 
tunnel. This seemed to me 
too foolhardy a proceeding, so 
we gave it up and retreated to 
dry land. We sent a boy up 
the nearest tree to spy over 
the reeds, and we waited there 
till dark in the hope that the 
elephant would emerge. But 
it was an immense patch of 
reed, by the number of tracks 
a favourite feeding ground, and 
we saw nothing more of that 
bull, unless it was the one 
which subsequently charged 
M.’s canoe. 

The next day M. and I 
went off in different directions 
in order to increase our chances. 
He came back that evening in 
high glee, having shot a splendid 
75-pounder. I followed the 
tracks of three bull elephants, 
and at one time we were close 
to them, as Fundi declared 
from the warmth of the drop- 
pings. It was open country, 
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so he climbed a tree and at 
once announced that he could 
see them. I shinned up the 
tree and saw them slowly feed- 
ing along not more than half 
a mile away. The glasses dis- 
closed that all three had good 
tusks. But between us lay 
one of those evil backwaters, 
a dead river over a hundred 
yards wide and of unknown 
depth. The elephants had 
crossed it, but as we approached, 
sinister eyes protruding just 
above the water were watching 
us, and I did not dare risk a 
crossing. We set off along 
the edge in the hope that we 
could walk round the top end, 
but it went on and on, and as 
we walked there was a con- 
tinuous splashing as the croco- 
diles basking on the bank made 
for the water. They defeated 
me that day. 

There was a family of eight 
lions near our camp, and on the 
way home that night I shot a 
buck and had it dragged close 
to a sereen of bush which would 
give me an unseen approach. 
I set off early to see whether 
the lions had found it. We 
had not gone half a mile when 
we crossed the fresh track of 
a very large bull elephant, the 
biggest footmark I have ever 
seen. Fundi examined it and 
said that it had only just 
been made. We immediately 
abandoned the lion hunt and 
started on the spoor. It led 
us over half a mile of clear 
land and then plunged into a 
vast area of that difficult acacia 
scrub, impossible to penetrate 
except along the tracks made 
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by elephants. As we advanced 
from time to time the spoor 
crossed other tracks, and again 
and again there were two or 
more tracks to choose from. 
But Fundi never hesitated over 
which tunnel to take. We 
advanced for a mile in the 
dim light and then he said 
we were near, and the other 
boys were told to sit down 
while he and I went on alone. 
He advanced as quietly as a 
shadow, crumbling pieces of 
dry earth in his hand at 
intervals in order to test the 
wind. I stepped as delicately 
as possible, but could not 
avoid cracking a dry stick 
occasionally. Whenever I did 
so Fundi raised a warning 
finger. I therefore took to 
watching my footsteps, know- 
ing that his sharp eyes would 
see the elephant first. I was 
watching the ground as we 
tiptoed along when I bumped 
into Fundi, and on looking 
up saw he was standing and 
pointing ahead. It took me 
some time in the gloom to 
make out what he had seen. 
Then I suddenly discovered 
that I was within ten yards 
of a magnificent bull elephant. 
He was facing directly towards 
us, and his huge ears were 
spread out at right angles in 
a listening attitude. His fore- 
legs were over six feet long, 
and his great body and head 
towered up for another six 
feet. His tusks were thick 
and seemed to reach almost 
to the ground. He was at 
least a 100-pounder. I could 
see one eye which seemed to 
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be fixed on me, and I found 
it hard to believe that he was 
not fully aware of our presence 
and watching every movement. 
I was so close that I considered 
the frontal shot impracticable, 
and his chest was covered by 
his trunk and tusks. The only 
thing I could do was to creep 
to the side for a brain shot. 
I started as quietly as possible 
to edge through the scrub, 
testing the wind with dust 
as I advanced. I got round 
so that I was standing in front 
of him at an angle of 45 degrees, 
but saw that I could not go 
any farther round without the 
risk of giving him my wind. 
I could still see one eye, and 
I thought I could reach the 
brain at that angle by an eye 
shot. I put up the rifle and 
pulled the trigger. There was 
a sharp click. I pulled the 
other trigger, and again there 
was a click. Both cartridges 
had missed fire. They were a 
pre-war lot which had knocked 
round India for some years, 
but were all I could get in 
1920. At the second click 
the elephant came towards me 
—not a charge, but an advance 
impelled by curiosity and sus- 
picion. It was then that Fundi 
showed his worth. Most un- 
trained men would have bolted. 
He stood behind me like a 
rock and handed me the spare 
rifle. I dropped the heavy 
rifle and grabbed the other. 
As I put it up the long stalks 
of acacia which the elephant 
was pushing down as he ad- 
vanced brushed into me and 
I had to struggle to get the 
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rifle through them. As I fired 
between the eyes the great 
head was towering almost above 
me. At the shot the elephant 
emitted a scream and sat back 
for 2 moment on his haunches. 
His trunk shot up so close to 
me that I felt the wind it 
made on my face. He opened 
his great red bag of a mouth, 
and as I slipped sideways 
into the scrub, working the 
bolt of the rifle as fast as I 
could, I glanced up and saw 
the teeth in his top jaw, all 
black on the sides. I heard 
a mighty crashing and trumpet- 
ing behind me and turned to 
fire another shot, but the bull 
had started off the other way 
and I never saw him again. 
I heard him tearing through 
the scrub at top speed. Fundi 
turned up from somewhere. I 
never knew enough of his 
language to find out where 
he had dodged to. We reloaded 
and set off in pursuit. We 
followed the spoor of that bull 
from 7 A.M. to 2 P.M. without 
stopping once. It led us 
through swamps and leads of 
water which I would not have 
tackled in cold blood, but a 
great prize was ahead and 
in my eagerness I took risks. 
Several times I fell into the 
holes his great feet had punched 
in the mud and I was wet to 
the neck. But my shot had 
not hurt him; it was fired 
at too steep an angle to reach 
anywhere near the brain, and 
he was still travelling fast 
when we reached a wide back- 
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water that he had crossed. 
As we approached it several 
large crocodiles scuttled into 
the water, and so I gave it up, 
and lost the biggest elephant 
I ever saw. But for those 
rotten cartridges I think he 
would have been mine. 

When I reached the camp 
that night I found M. lying 
down, ill and dejected. He 
had followed elephant spoor 
over a long tongue of dry 
land with swamp on both sides, 
and had spotted a lone bull 
elephant feeding in the swamp. 
He had waded in, climbed on 
the shoulders of his gun-bearer, 
and fired a shot at the bull. 
At the shot up popped nine or 
ten other elephants which had 
been lying down in the swamp, 
and the whole herd bore down 
on him. He had reached dry 
land and had been chased along 
the narrow tongue for two 
miles before it opened out and 
gave him a chance of running 
to the side and so causing them 
to lose his wind. He was so 
exhausted that he declared that 
but for his boys catching hold 
of an arm each and helping 
him along he would never have 
escaped. The long run strained 
his heart and it was several 
days before he recovered. 

The next morning I started 
off with a lion adventure, which 
I have recounted elsewhere,} 
and devoted the rest of the 
day to a long walk after 
elephants, but could find no 
spoor fresh enough to follow. 
In the morning I was off 
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again. Owing to the grass fires 
the air was so thick that 
visibility was reduced to a 
quarter of a mile. At that 
distance trees loomed up as 
dull grey shapes through the 
smoke. My eye rested on 
such @ shape for a moment, 
and as I looked it moved. 
Inspection through the glasses 
showed it to be a bull with 
good tusks. It was slowly 
feeding across a grass clearing 
towards the edge of a large 
patch of acacia scrub. We bent 
double and ran in a half-circle 
to get across its path. When I 
next looked from behind a 
papyrus bush the bull was 
slowly walking directly towards 
me, quite unaware of the 
presence of man, and I had 
a splendid view of him sailing 
majestically down on me with 
his spreading ears. As I ran 
I had taken the -318; for I 
meant to try a brain shot 
and could shoot more closely 
with the lighter rifle, and 
also the ammunition was more 
trustworthy. My second gun- 
bearer, John, was, unknown 
to me, carrying the heavy 
rifle. The elephant slowly 
approached, and I began to 
think I must take the forehead 
shot. He came to within 
twenty-five yards and I was 
just making ready to fire when 
some titbit at the side attracted 
his attention. He slowly turned 
sideways on and extended his 
trunk as if to pick something 
off the ground. Here was 
my chance, and I fired. But 
even at that short distance 
I found it difficult to distinguish 


the slit of the earhole, and my 
bullet did not reach his brain, 
Had it done so he would have 
crashed to earth, killed instantly, 
But it must have gone very 
close, for it stunned him for 
a few seconds, and he stood 
without moving. I reached 
for my heavy rifle to give him 
a couple of heart shots before 
he could recover, and found 
John bolting with the rifle. 
I gave him such a menacing 
shout that he recovered his 
courage and ran back to me. 
Wher I took the heavy rifle 
the bull had come to life again. 
He had slewed round on a 
right-about turn and was just 
stepping off. I gave him a 
right and left behind the 
shoulder. His hind-legs gave 
way and he sat down for a 
moment like a dog, and then 
fell on his side with his feet 
towards me. But he was by 
no means finished. He kicked 
vigorously, thrashed the ground 
with his head, and made frantic 
efforts to rise. From where 
I stood I could not get in a 
finishing shot, so I reloaded 
and ran forward, intending to 
put in a brain shot from the 
other side. But between me 
and the elephant lay a patch 
of wet swamp which I had 
not noticed, and in ten steps 
I had sunk into mud up to 
my knees, and there I was, 
stuck, within ten yards of the 
bull, which was struggling to 
get on to his feet and almost 
succeeding. Fundi had got 
hold of the *318. I heard him 
call out to me ‘ Pembere” 
(wait), and then to my an- 
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noyance he began to fire at the 
elephant. As I struggled out 
of the mud I yelled to him to 
stop, but he got off two shots 
before I could stop him. I 
ran round the tail-end of the 
struggling beast and a shot 
through the top of his head 
reached his brain and killed 
him instantly. He was a very 
big bull standing almost twelve 
feet high, and his tusks weighed 
respectively 77 and 72 pounds. 
I still have them mounted in 
my house. 

Next morning I went out 
and watched an excited and 
yelling crowd of meat-hungry 
natives cutting up the elephant. 
Over two hundred of them 
had got wind of the kill in 
the mysterious way in which 
news travels in Africa, and 
in about two hours they re- 
duced that mountain of flesh 
to a clean - picked skeleton. 
As the butchery proceeded 
more natives continued to arrive 
and join the struggling, quarrel- 
lng mob. They were like 
vultures. I stood by as 
self-appointed knife-sharpener. 
They were nearly all armed 
with native-made iron spear- 
heads stuck into wooden handles, 
and half a dozen strokes in the 
tough skin would dull the 
cutting edge of such pitiful 
knives. Two strokes on my 
patent wheel sharpener were 
sufficient to cut a new edge. 
Several times one of the crowd 
broke away with a yell and 
rushed to me to display a 
wound he had received from 
a slipping knife. Having no 
means of binding their cuts 
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I laughed at them, and, join- 
ing in the laugh, back they 
would run into the mélée taking 
no further notice of their 
injuries. When the visceral 
cavity was pierced there was 
a loud and prolonged whistle 
like a ship’s siren as the gases 
generated in the swollen car- 
case escaped. There was a 
rush for the entrails, and several 
fights for possession between 
men who had each got hold 
of an end of a choice length. 
Several men scrambled right 
inside the elephant in search 
of the fat which they chiefly 
coveted, and emerged covered 
in blood. The women stood 
back from the mad scramble 
guarding the piles of meat 
which their men-folk had won. 

There were no trees near 
the carcase to provide shade, 
so when the sun became hot 
I caused one of the huge ears 
to be cut off and propped upon 
sticks as a sunshade. It served 
the purpose admirably. As 
a matter of curiosity I measured 
the ear and found it to be over 
five feet long and nearly five 
feet at its broadest part. When 
he holds his ears at a right 
angle the width of a large bull 
from eartip to eartip must be 
about fourteen feet. 

Except for some of the skin 
and the bones no part of that 
elephant was wasted. The share 
set aside for the bwana con- 
sisted of one foot, the heart, 
a section of the trunk, and 
the kidney fat. Out of the 
latter we got a kerosene tin 
of excellent fat which was 
our stand-by for many days 
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and which the cook used as a 
perfect substitute for lard. I 
tasted one slice of the heart 
and found it palatable. The 
foot proved to be a real delicacy, 
@ mass of gelatinous matter 
with a flavour suggestive of 
pig’s trotters. The trunk was 
good eating too, but there 
were two unpleasant - looking 
black holes in it—the breathing 
passages, which put me off 
it. I also tried a piece of 
ordinary meat. Its flavour 
was good, but it was hard 
and tough, requiring strong 
teeth. 

When the tusks were cut 
out it was found that one of 
Fundi’s wild shots had hit and 
damaged one of them, and the 
splinter of ivory which had 
been knocked off was found 
and brought to me. A curious 
ritual was observed in the 
removal of the nerves from the 
tusks. <A fire was lit behind 
some scrub. The tusks were 
carried to it, and, all women 
having been warned not to 
look, the butt-ends were held 
over the fire, being slowly 
turned so that all parts were 
heated. Then Fundi took a 
sharp stick, drove it through 
the end of the nerve, gave the 
stick a twist and a pull, and 
out slithered the nerve in one 
piece, a mass of brain-like 
matter four feet long, thicker 
than a man’s thigh at one end 
and gradually tapering to a 
point. This was spirited away 
by the men and hidden so 
that no woman’s eye should 
behold it. I could never learn 
the reason for this; but I 
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suspect the real reason to be 
that the tusk nerve was s0 
toothsome a delicacy that the 
men were not prepared to 
share it with the women. 

We shot no more elephants 
in that happy hunting ground, 
though we scoured the country 
for several more days. The 
crowds of natives that flocked 
to our kills must have tainted 
the air, and two days later I 
followed the track of a herd 
of elephants which led me to 
the banks of the Luapula, there 
over @ quarter of a mile wide, 
which they had swum across; 
so we broke up our camp 
and set out for new fields. 

Thereafter we travelled for 
sixty miles up the eastern shore 
of Lake Mweru, having glorious 
hunting all the way. The 
villages had been moved back 
ten miles from the lake some 
years before as a precaution 
against sleeping sickness, and 
the game had poured into the 
fertile vacuum. It was marked 
on our maps as part of the 
Mweru Marsh game reserve, 
but we had been given per- 
mission to shoot in the reserve 
all species of game except 
elephants. There were plenty 
of elephants there and we saw 
several tracks of big bulls, 
but we left them alone, only 
to find when we reached Chiengi 
that the boundaries of the 
reserve had been _ recently 
altered and the country we 
had traversed was no longer 
reserve. We immediately con- 
centrated on elephants again, 
and M. was lucky enough to 
bag two in three days—a 67- 
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pounder and a 40-pounder. I 
scoured the country with per- 
sistent bad luck. The grass 
fires were on, and they ruined 
several chances. On one oc- 
casion we were close behind 
a big bull when a fire bore 
down on us, and we had to 
tun for our lives. When it 
had passed we returned to 
the spoor, only to find that 
the fire had erased every sign 
of a track. Even Chifula, who 
was then with me, the best 
elephant tracker I ever saw 
in action, confessed himself 
beaten. On another occasion 
I followed a promising track 
far over the boundary into 
Belgian Congo, and the elephant 
was travelling so steadily that 
in the late afternoon we had 
not come up with him. Had 
it been British territory I should 
have followed till dark and 
slept on the tracks, as I have 
done several times since, but 
I did not want to be caught 
poaching by a Belgian chef- 
de-poste who could not under- 
stand my French. I did not 
see a warrantable bull around 
Chiengi, although there were 
plenty there and I worked 
very hard. 

At length we moved on, 
travelling across the Mweru 
Marsh reserve, a famous breed- 
ing ground, in which there 
were plenty of elephants, but 
we could not touch them. 
When we emerged on the eastern 
side there were still many 
elephants, and I started in 
earnest to get the other two 
allowed by my licence. But 
they were all in small herds. 
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Not one single fresh track of 
a solitary bull did I come across. 
We followed herd after herd, 
and I must have looked over 
more than three hundred 
elephants in three weeks, but 
although I saw several large 
bulls among the herds, none 
had tusks heavier than from 
25 to 30 pounds. I had been 
spoiled by my beginner’s luck, 
and I refused to shoot till 
I could find another heavy 
tusker, and so passed through 
the elephant country without 
firing a shot. But it was 
grand fun, full of interest and 
excitement merely to follow 
and observe them. I saw 
several tuskless and one-tusked 
elephants, and two or three 
with one broken tusk. I stood 
within twenty yards and 
watched elephants wallowing 
in the mud, half buried in 
it with their trunks held high. 
I heard the mighty crashing 
which a stampeding herd of 
elephants can make, and mar- 
velled at the silent way in 
which they can move off and 
disappear when not stricken 
by panic. I saw baby elephants 
not four feet high, so young 
that they still retained a 
distinctly pink tinge, but, 
except that they were tuskless, 
complete miniatures of their 
parents. When alarmed they 
would raise their trunks, stick 
out their ears, and make sounds 
like a penny toy trumpet. 
The damage done to the forest 
by a@ large herd of feeding 
elephants is so great that it 
is difficult to understand how 
it has not been destroyed and 
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the country denuded of trees. 
To follow a feeding herd is 
often like following the track 
of a tornado: large branches 
torn off and thrown down, 
trees up to a foot through 
broken off, and much larger 
trees uprooted. Often one will 
come to a fruit-bearing tree 
too large to be broken off or 
pushed down, and the spoor 
shows that they have per- 
sistently butted it with their 
heads in order to shake down 
the fruit. Such trees often 
served us a useful purpose. 
We would start off some miles 
behind a herd, and it required 
hard walking to catch them 
up, but they would delay so 
long round such a tree, shaking 
it and picking the fallen fruit 
one by one from the ground, 
that we sometimes found that 
we had overtaken them. 
Several times after we had 
approached close in order to 
look a herd over, a sudden 
eddy of wind would give them 
the taint of man, and the 
result would generally be a 
chorus of frightened screams 
and @ panic rush. Once or 
twice we had to move quickly 
for our own safety, but Chifula 
would walk up to a herd of 
elephants with such coolness 
and assurance that it was im- 
possible to experience any 
feeling but pleasurable excite- 
ment. On one occasion we 
were following spoor when we 
heard the toot of an elephant 
close on our right. We left the 
spoor to investigate and soon 
came on a herd of some fifteen 
elephants. It was the heat 
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of the day and they were 
standing in close formation in 
the shade, swaying slowly from 
side to side and fanning them- 
selves with flapping ears. We 
had with us an old man, 
the chief of a near-by village, 
who, I should have thought, 
was far past the hunting age. 
He was bald on top and the 
rim of crinkly hair round the 
bald patch was snow white. 
He was undersized and his 
body was lean and shrunken 
with age. But he claimed to 
be a veritable Nimrod, and 
we took him along with us 
for his local knowledge. Test- 
ing the wind with dust Chifula 
and I crawled quietly up to 
a tree within fifteen yards of 
the elephants, and rising to 
our feet behind the tree pro- 
ceeded to look them over for 
a shootable tusker. I was 
absorbed in this when suddenly 
one of the elephants raised 
his trunk and screamed. Im- 
mediately pandemonium broke 
loose. Up went every trunk, 
and with a chorus of angry 
trumpetings the whole herd 
surged forward towards us. I 
turned and ran my hardest, 
and Chifula ran beside me. 
But the old man, who started 
twenty yards ahead of us, 
went away at a pace which 
would have done credit to 
Jesse Owens. MHurdling over 
the fallen trees like a stag 
he ran clean away from us 
and disappeared in the forest 
at top speed; and as he ran 
there was a suggestion of earnest 
concentration about him that 
brought to my mind a ludicrous 
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picture by Lawson Wood called 
“The first bicycle,” and I 
have often chuckled at the 
expression of the rider as he 
urges every nerve and muscle 
to its utmost in his attempt 
to elude a pursuing bronto- 
saurus which is just about to 
snake him out of his saddle. 
As soon a8 we were out of 
danger and had made sure 
that there was not a warrant- 
able bull among the herd I 
sat down and broke into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter 
at the thought of the old man, 
and Chifula joined in till the 
tears ran down his cheeks. 
Then I blew and blew my 
whistle, but it was quite half 
an hour before the fugitive 
turned up. When he did he 
broke into voluble and excited 
talk, no doubt recounting his 
narrow escape, which sent us 
into further fits of laughter. 


My next elephant hunt was 
in 1923, when I started out 
from Abercorn with a relative, 
whom I shall call D., travelling 
towards the Mweru Marsh. The 
rains had begun, the masuka 
plums were ripe, and _ the 
elephants had left the Marsh 
and were scattered about the 
country feeding on the plums. 
We were looking for big 
tuskers, and we spoored and 
examined several herds without 
finding a shootable bull. Our 
time grew short, and we deter- 
mined to take every 25-pounder 
or over that we came up with. 
In several days we bagged 
five bulls, the smallest a 22- 
pounder and the largest a 
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35-pounder, and we wanted 
three more to fill our licences. 
D. had borrowed, as a spare 
rifle, a double ‘600, a regular 
cannon weighing 164 pounds 
and firing a bullet weighing 
900 grains, with a muzzle energy 
of nearly eight thousand foot- 
pounds. It came with a note 
from the owner warning us 
that it was wise always to 
pull the left trigger first; for 
if the right were pulled first 
a double discharge often re- 
sulted —a __onerve - shattering 
experience. I watched D. 
make a trial shot with it at 
a mark on a tree at fifty yards, 
and a good shot it was. It 
hit the mark, went right through 
a twelve-inch green tree, and 
split it for some distance above 
and below the bullet mark. He 
declared that he did not notice 
the recoil, but I had had some 
experience of testing heavy rifles 
on London shooting grounds, 
and determined that I would 
stick to my °318. Our porters 
belonged to the Awemba tribe, 
and they christened the big 
rifle ‘‘ Chitimakula,” that being 
the name of their paramount 
chief. 

One day a boy arrived at 
our camp in a breathless state 
to announce that he had just 
seen a large bull close by 
in the forest. D. had hurt 
his foot and was unable to 
travel, so I started off alone. 
Just as I left he said, “‘ Take 
Chitimakula as a spare rifle.” 
I thought it a good idea, 
though I had no intention of 
using it, so I loaded the big 
rifle, put the lock on the 
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safety catch, and giving my 
rifle to Chifula and the big 
blunderbuss to D.’s gun-bearer, 
set off. As usual, ‘close by’ 
turned out to be several miles 
away. But sure enough the 
boy brought us to the fresh 
tracks of a large bull, and 
we followed the spoor. Soon 
the tracks joined with those 
of three other bulls, so that 
we had four in front of us. 
These in turn joined up 
with a mixed herd of over 
twenty elephants, so that we 
were following a large herd 
scattered ahead, feeding as 
they travelled. About mid- 
day Chifula announced, after 
sticking his toes into a heap 
of droppings, that they were 
close ahead. We advanced 
carefully on the track of the 
largest bull, which led us up 
to a huge ant-hill such as one 
sees only in Northern Rhodesia, 
as big a8 a small cottage. As 
we approached it there was 
@ shrill toot on our right, and 
out of the scrub broke a baby 
elephant some four feet high, 
which advanced across our front 
with its trunk aloft, feeling 
the wind like an old elephant. 
I was watching with interest 
the manceuvres of the little 
fellow when there was a shatter- 
ing scream, and from behind 
the ant-hill stepped the bull 
we were tracking. It stood 
sideways across our path fifteen 
yards away with its trunk 
in the air. 

What followed took less 
time than the time it takes 
to tell the tale. The big rifle 
was thrust into my hands, 
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and I no more felt the 
weight than if it had been 
a shot-gun. It was the work 
of a moment to slip off the 
safety catch and align the rifle 
behind his shoulder. The sights 
came on immediately ; all un- 
mindful of the warning I pulled 
the right trigger, and both 
barrels went off. But I noticed 
neither the recoil nor the double 
report. The only effect was 
that the barrels jumped up. 
But it was otherwise with the 
elephant at the other end. He 
was knocked clean off his feet, 
and when I had time to look 
at him five minutes later he 
was stone dead. At the shot 
Chifula snatched the empty 
rifle, thrust the °318 into my 
hands and said, ‘‘Come on, 
Bwana.” We ran forward for 
two hundred yards without see- 
ing anything, when hearing a 
noise behind me and to my 
left I looked round to see a 
line of elephants advancing at 
a sharp walk towards me headed 
by a 30-pounder bull. I took 
the forehead shot and reached 
the brain; for he dropped as 
though pole-axed and never 
moved again. The other 
elephants turned and rushed 
off in a panic, but I was able 
to pick out another warrantable 
bull, and just as he was dis- 
appearing between two trees 
with his stern towards me I 
fired at his backbone above 
the root of his tail, and made 
a good shot; for his hind-legs 
collapsed and he sat down 
on his haunches. It was the 
work of a moment to jerk in 
another cartridge, run to his 
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side and give him a finishing 
brain shot. I was lucky enough 
to fill our licences by getting 
three bull elephants with five 
cartridges in less than four 
minutes, and that was the 
end of that hunt. We got 
nearly 400 pounds of ivory 
in three weeks, and none of 
it being big enough to keep 
as trophies it was sold at 
twenty-one shillings a pound, 
and the proceeds were put 
into the development of the 
farm. 

Those are the last elephants 
I shot or ever will shoot. I 
have been fortunate enough 
to see them in their wild state 
since. In 1935 my wife and 
I travelled up the Victoria 
Nile in a small steamer and 
saw several hundreds, some 
grand tuskers among them. 
I estimated one old fellow 
with thick grey tusks, who 
was standing up to his knees 
in the water squirting it over 
himself, to be a 100-pounder, 
such as I had coveted in my 
youth, but I wished him no 
harm as he lumbered off after 
letting us get near enough to 
have a good look at him. I 
should like to follow them 
again. But even if I could 
I would never shoot another 
except with a camera. It is 
a comforting thought that my 
small efforts have had no effect 
in exterminating or diminishing 
the numbers of the species, 
and that there is no fear of 
the African elephant becoming 
extinct in our time or for 
many generations, though they 
have disappeared over wide 
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areas in which a hundred years 
ago they roamed in their thou- 
sands. 

Modern investigation has dis- 
closed that the elephant reaches 
maturity much earlier and in- 
creases more quickly than was 
formerly thought to be the 
case. In Uganda the Game 
Department many years ago 
managed to make a rough 
census of the elephant popula- 
tion, and for a long time its 
policy has been to keep the 
number down to twenty thou- 
sand ; for they were increasing 
so fast as to become a nuisance 
by reason of the havoc they 
wrought in the native gardens 
and plantations. In order to 
do this it has been neces- 
sary to shoot at least two 
thousand elephants every year, 
and there are game wardens 
there who already can number 
their bag of elephants in 
thousands. 5 

In Tanganyika Territory no 
such census has been attempted 
so far as I know, but they 
have increased so fast as to be 
a menace to native prosperity, 
and for some years the Govern- 
ment has had to employ white 
hunters to thin them out and 
drive them away from densely 
populated areas. In 1933 Cap- 
tain Pitman, who is at the 
head of the Uganda Game 
Department, was seconded to 
Northern Rhodesia for the 
purpose of making a compre- 
hensive report on the game 
of that country. Using the 
methods familiar to him in 
numbering the elephants in 
Uganda, he told me that he 
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estimated the number in North- 
Eastern Rhodesia alone at not 
less than sixteen thousand. 
There, too, it has been found 
necessary to employ game 
rangers to keep down the 
numbers. 

There are still many elephants 
in Kenya in the forests of Mount 
Elgon and Mount Kenya, and 
in the sparsely inhabited and 
uninhabited country to the east 
of the latter mountain. There 
are also very many still in 
Belgian Congo. Anyone who 
wishes to taste the excitement 
of elephant hunting can do 
s0 without any fear that he 
is taking a hand in the ex- 
termination of a noble beast. 
But the day of the big tusker 
has practically vanished; for 
there is no doubt that the 
growth of their ivory is much 
slower than that of the beasts 
themselves. A bull elephant 
is fully grown at thirty, but 
his tusks continue to grow for 
perhaps another hundred years. 
The herds have been well picked 
over and the biggest tuskers 
have been shot. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that another 
elephant will ever come out 
of Africa to compare with the 
one whose tusks can still be 
seen in the South Kensington 
Natural History Museum, to- 
gether weighing 446 pounds 
—a 223-pounder. I did, how- 
ever, when in Nairobi in 
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1935, see two pairs of tusks 
which had recently been shot 
in Kenya, a 125-pounder and 
@ 137-pounder, the former 
having been shot by a woman, 
There must still be a few 
prizes left for the lucky ones. 
The fall in the price of ivory 
has helped and is helping to 
preserve the herds, and if it 
continues will increase their 
weight of ivory. When I shot 
my first elephants in 1920, 
ivory was selling at up to forty 
shillings a pound for picked 
tusks, for there had arisen a 
scarcity due to the war. The 
price, however, fell suddenly 
to fifteen shillings before the 
end of that year and then 
recovered slowly till it reached 
twenty-three shillings. During 
the depression it sank to five 
shillings, and has never made 
much recovery. Its present 
price is eight shillings a pound. 
This is not sufficient to tempt 
men to shoot for profit; for 
the cost of the licence and the 
expedition is likely to leave 
no balance. So many cheaper 
substitutes for ivory have 
recently come on the market 
that it is unlikely that ivory 
will ever again command its 
old price, and for my part 
I shall not be sorry to see 
it remain so low as to pre- 
vent elephant shooting from 
ever again becoming a com- 
mercial speculation. 
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THE DEGAS MODEL. 


BY BOWAN ORME, 


YESTERDAY, something re- 
called Josephine Durand to 
my mind: what it was exactly 
I have no idea, but the brief 
episode of our friendship came 
back to me vividly. As we grow 
old our thoughts turn back- 
wards, for in them lies our life ; 
the future is being narrowed 
down with such rapidity that 
we dare not contemplate it 
long enough to dream in. 

Josephine Durand—a roman- 
tic name, conjuring up visions 
of a beautiful woman, a mistress 
of intellectuals, or perhaps the 
companion of politicians, wield- 
ing a power behind a President 
or some democratic god. 
Josephine was none of these, 
had never been, and yet had 
gained in her own little way an 
immortality that it will take 
centuries to obliterate. 

In the days which I am re- 
calling, the Atlantic crossing 
was a real undertaking and not 
the casual transference of body 
and baggage from one continent 
to another. You were not re- 
quired by the American nation, 
by statutes and laws enforced 
by an Embassy and a Con- 
sulate, to answer some forty 
questions, whether you could 
read or write, had been in a 
lunatic asylum or a prison, or 
whether you were in favour of 
overtaking the existing govern- 
ment in the States before you 
could qualify to take up a 
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temporary abode within the 
Dominion of the Stars and 
Stripes. No, in those days 
one sailed past the Statue of 
Liberty without casting even a 
glance at Ellis Island. 

It must have been three 
days out from Southampton 
when I first noticed Madame 
Durand. It was a gala night, 
that modern and horrible in- 
vention of steamship companies 
who supply paper caps and toys 
on dinner occasions to the 
passengers as a sop for the 
inflated fares. 

She was sitting at a small 
table next to mine with two 
other women who were not 
remarkable for anything one 
could discern. Madame Durand 
was. She had crowned herself 
with a pink and gold tissue- 
paper hat; underneath lay a 
mass of hair of that nondescript 
colour varying at times between 
dark brown and black. It was 
the utter ugliness of the face 
and the wizened brown skin of 
her neck that made me give 
her more than a passing glance. 
In all my travels I cannot 
recall seeing so unattractive a 
face. Yet there was nothing 
evil in it, for it was not in the 
least sinister; it was simply 
that every feature was wrong, 
and wrongly set. The brown 





eyes were too close together ; 
the nose was crooked, with 
large nostrils showing the red 
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lining ; traces of a dark mous- 
tache fringed the lip, and 
straggly short hairs were notice- 
able on the edge of the cheek- 
bone. The coarse lips could 
not hide the discoloured teeth 
or the gathered hair conceal the 
ill-shaped and large ears. I 
shifted my eyes to her hands— 
on the third finger of the left 
were two large plain gold rings 
—and saw at a glance they 
were those of a woman who 
had used them in hard work ; 
coarse, wrinkled, with red 
knuckles. My gaze wandered 
to her feet, visible under the 
table, and I saw with astonish- 
ment that they were small and 
exquisitely shaped, and perfectly 
shod: Rousseau would have 
been pleased to kiss her ankles. 

My first feeling of repulsion 
gave way to one of curiosity. 
There was something so pathetic 
in it all. She sat there among 
the multi-coloured balloons of 
the decorated dining-room, with 
youth and age dancing round 
her to the blare of a violent 
orchestra, smiling at times to 
herself, as if she was waiting 
for something to happen, some 
Prince Charming to summon her 
to his castle in his glass coach. 
But there are no fairy pumpkins 
nowadays, though the glass 
slipper would have fitted those 
admirably small feet. 

At my table were two ladies : 
@ young American playwright 
struggling for acceptance and 
appreciation, and an English 
widow, who had lately lost her 
husband, and in consequence 
had taken a dislike to her own 
country. 
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“Why so distrait?’’ asked 
the playwright. 

“T want you to look at the 
woman at the next table. Bend 
over towards me—I don’t want 
her to hear me. Her ugliness 
fascinates, mesmerises me— 
now you can look round.” 

“ Amazing,’”’ said the play- 
wright; “‘what d’you think she 
is?” 

‘What she has been is more 
interesting. D’you think she’s 
been twice married—you notice 
her two rings.” 

“She may not have been 
married at all. Anyone can 
wear @ ring and never have a 
husband,’ interjected the widow. 

I had no comment ready; 
for at the moment I was 
endeavouring to swallow a fat 
‘blue - point,’ and wondering 
why everything in America is 
turned out on such a large 
scale, and so relapsed into 
silence, thinking of the ugly 
little woman at the next table 
and what her history could be. 

“T intend to talk to her,” 
I remarked more to myself 
than to my companions. “I 
shall learn her story. Depend 
upon it, she’s something in- 
teresting: a woman with a 
past that’s different from most ; 
the epilogue is pathetic, but 
the prologue may have been 
painted in bright colours.’ 

The opportunity did not 
come at once. Only the last 
night out from New York I 
managed to get into conversa- 
tion with her. I had spoken 
several times before; in fact 
I had, summoning up my 
courage, asked her to dance, 
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at the end of an evening. She 
had answered in broken English 
that she had given up dancing 
many years ago. On this even- 
ing, however, I joined her un- 
invited on the deck, most of 
the passengers having gone 
below to pack. Owing to my 
poor knowledge of French, con- 
versation was at first difficult, 
but I gained courage as it 
proceeded, and after she had re- 
ferred to my efforts flatteringly, 
I astonished myself by the ease 
with which I led her into the 
admissions, and the story I had 
suspected lay behind her years. 
We were standing watching 
the waves seemingly rush by 
us when I happened to mention 
that my first school had been 
the Lycée at Caen. At once 
a channel of communication 
opened between us, and she 
began to talk excitedly, with 
enthusiasm, as if her words 
had been pent up for ages. 

“Caen! You were there as 
a little boy under the famous 
Monsieur Nicolas. I was afraid 
of him; I used to see him at 
Mass in the distance. Every- 
one was afraid, not only the 
little boys; our parents used 
to say to us when we were 
naughty, ‘We will send you 
to Monsieur Nicolas for cor- 
rection’; and we trembled.” 

“You know Caen well, 
then ? ” 

“Do not I? Was I born 
not there close to the ancient 
Church of St Jean. My parents 
kept a confiserie between it 
and the Hotel d’Angleterre.”’ 

“Come,” I said, ‘ we must 
talk tonight, and we can’t 
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talk on deck—it’s too windy. 
Let’s go into the smoking- 
room. You must tell me about 
Caen; for my family stayed 
at the Angleterre, and I re- 
member perfectly a confec- 
tioner’s shop close by.”’ 

We sat down by the artificial 
fire in great big arm-chairs, 
with coffee and liqueurs between 
us. I felt as if I had known 
her through all the intervening 
years. I forgot the ugliness 
of that poor face. I forgot 
her exquisite feet, the coarse- 
ness of her hands—which looked 
as if they suffered from per- 
manent chilblains—I was a 
‘Lycéen’ again, a small boy 
in a small black gown, under 
the dreaded Monsieur Nicolas, 
the only English boy in the 
grammar school. 

“T have just come from 
Caen,” she continued as if 
there had been no break in 
the conversation; ‘it was over 
thirty years since I had been 
there: think of that! Thirty 
years! It is much changed 
since I was a little girl. There 
is no longer our confiserie, for 
my parents died a long time 
ago. But Caen remains; one 
must sometimes risk one’s peace 
of mind by walking in the 
shadows among the avenues of 
one’s youth.” 

She broke into French from 
time to time, but some of the 
phrases she spoke remain in 
my mind, and this was one of 
them; ‘ s’aventurer parmi les 
ombres de la jewnesse,”’ were 
her words: I do not know how 
to translate ‘ s’aventurer.’ 

‘‘T grew up as other children 
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do, children in my class of 
life. School first and then 
work and marriage; work all 
day long even when the children 
have arrived: but what will 
you? is it not nature? It 
was just this that I was deter- 
mined I would not become. 
I wanted to strike out a line 
for myself. 

‘The circus came to the great 
fair once a year. I looked 
forward to it, with its wild 
animals, and the blonde women 
in tinselled ballet skirts jump- 
ing through paper hoops on 
the backs of white horses. 
Then there were les bouffons— 
what is it you call them ?— 
clowns, I think; how I used 
to laugh at their jokes, their 
white faces and reddened lips, 
and the hats like cones they 
were always stamping on! 
Outside the circus were the 
side-shows, the strong men and 
women, the fat and the thin 
people, the man with elastic 
skin, and somebody who swal- 
lowed packets of needles. The 
band drove round the town 
in the middle of the day, and 
at night all along the river- 
bank the tents were lit with 
flares and coloured lights. To 
me at the age of ten or eleven 
it seemed a wonderland life. 
I determined one day to jump 
through the paper hoop to the 
hurrahs of the crowd. Bah! 
how could I understand! I 
was only a little girl. 

“The next year the circus 
came they brought a troupe of 
ballet dancers. I forgot all 
about the paper hoops. I dis- 
covered the toes of their shoes 
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stand on their tips. I shaped 
a bit of wood, and putting it 
in my own practised walking 
across my bedroom. Ah! it 
was hard work I tell you; and 
the blisters! what pain I suf- 
fered! My family thought me 
mad or stupid. That I, an 
ugly child, should ever dream 
of becoming a premiére danseuse! 
Yes! it is true I was ugly. I 
never told myself a lie about 
that ; but I used to look in the 
glass and wonder why God 
created me so plain when He 
made others beautiful. Look at 
me now at the age of forty-five ! 
I haven’t altered, have I? ” 

Madame Durand sat back 
quietly smiling to herself as 
she emptied her glass. I told 
the steward to bring two more. 
She preferred wine, so I sent 
for some claret. 

‘““A few years passed,” she 
continued, ‘‘ and I was fifteen, 
with only the prospect of helping 
behind the shop, unless my 
parents would agree to send me 
to a school of dancing in Paris. 
They refused point-blank ; they 
did not wish to waste the 
money, they said. When the 
fair came again, I got to know 
the head of the dancers, and 
taking my courage with me 
told her I wanted to learn as 
a pupil. She laughed at first, 
until I pulled up my skirts 
and showed how I could pirou- 
ette. I have forgotten her 
name, but she was an old 
woman then who had once 
been a member of the corps-de- 
ballet in the Paris Opera House, 
and had descended to a travel- 
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ling circus. Still, she was kind, 
wishing only for peace that 
never came. Is it not so with 
all whose ambitions have been 
crucified ? 

“T must not tell you too long 
a story, otherwise you will 
grow tired, Monsieur. I ran 
away from home, leaving a 
note to say I was en route to 
Paris. I lived in the caravan 
with her; for she was afraid 
for me with the other men and 
girls, and above all with the 
twister—is that what you call 
him ? ” 

‘‘ Contortionist, I think.” 

“Ah, well, it is the same 
man, n’est-ce pas? He had big 
moustaches, and 1 did not like 
him either. As I said, Madame 
was kind, but I had to work 
very hard making myself like 
a piece of elastic. It used to 
give me pains all over at night : 
it would often make my tears 
come. It is strange how things 
force us on to what is called 
destiny. There was a little 
man, a nain—I think you call 
him dwarf—so small he came 
up to my elbows only. He 
went by the sobriquet ‘ Milord,’ 
for he had been a child in 
England. He taught me Eng- 
lish, for he loved me very 
dearly from the day I came into 
the caravan. 

‘“ ¢ Little One,’ he would say 
to me, ‘one day you will be 
known to be a great dancer; 
for you have the more lovely 
feet and legs than anyone that 
I have ever seen.’ 

‘“‘ He was ugly, too, for dwarfs 
are so, but he had a great mind 
and read all day. He was very 
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sensitive, and it hurt his pride 
to stand on the platform beside 
the giant and listen to the 
remarks of the people who had 
paid a couple of sous to see 
them. His life was not easy 
either, for they all teased him ; 
they did not tease the giant 
or the strong man. It was not 
long before I found out that 
he loved me; for he took to 
sitting on the steps of our 
caravan and reading silently 
to himself. Then I would go 
when I had time and he would 
learn me how to talk English, 
which he wished to do, for then, 
as he said, nobody would under- 
stand what he was saying to 
me. He loved poetry better 
than anything else, and he 
would read Verlaine and L’Isle 
and Mallarmé and make me 
translate them into English, 
and that is how I got to know 
your language, or what remains 
of it to me, for I have never 
read any poetry after my two 
years in the circus.” 

Madame paused to sip her 
wine. 

“Please go on,’ I said; 
‘*T’m so interested.” 

‘You are not worried then, 
for I think I am talking a lot.” 

‘“* Please, please.’’ 

‘‘ Sometimes he would grow 
angry with me and would say 
that I was stupid and ugly 
both, and would run away and 
leave me and not speak to me 
for more than two whole days, 
and then he would come and 
sit on the steps again and say 
that he was sorry, with great 
tears in his eyes. And one 
night at Abbeville, after our 
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show—I was dancing then in 
the troupe—we went and sat 
by the river. I have not for- 
gotten it; for he asked me to 
marry him, and I couldn’t do 
that, for one can’t marry a 
dwarf even if he is very good, 
and loves you very much, and 
tells you he has never loved 
anyone else. I was only a 
girl then, and his serious face 
made me laugh, for I didn’t 
think marriage was a matter 
to be very grave about. I 
knew that love never lasted 
many years, and sooner or 
later one desired a change. 

“Somehow after a time I 
grew tired of ‘Milord’; for he 
would keep asking me again 
and again to change my mind, 
so I told him to leave me alone. 
I must have been in a dreadful 
temper that time, and I have 
no memory what I said, but 
he was missing the next day, 
and was never seen again till 
his poor little body was found 
in the Seine at Rouen with the 
pockets full of stones. He had 
left me a packet containing all 
his belongings and a pocket- 
book with two thousand francs 
in it and his big ring I have 
worn ever since. I cried myself 
to sleep that night with the 
francs under my pillow; but 
what would you, Monsieur! 
was I not a child ? 

‘¢ Madame was good and made 
me say nothing about the money 
in the troupe, and put it in a 
bank for me, where it was for 
many years. I was gaining a 
salary now, enough for my 
needs, when one morning 
Madame was told to go. I also 
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was sent for and told the same, 
not because I didn’t dance well 
enough, but because I was so 
ugly; they wanted a prettier 
girl to attract the crowd. I 
never attracted anyone but the 
little dwarf. 

“Madame took me to Paris 
with her—Paris in the ’eighties 
that I had longed to see and 
had dreamt of all my life! 
It was then the gayest city in 
the world, at any rate that was 
its name. The cruel war was 
almost forgotten, though the 
hatred of the Prussian re- 
mained, and will remain for 
ever, for they degrade war 
itself. We lived in the Rue 
Antoine and I spent all the 
time continuing my dancing 
under Madame’s tuition on the 
rough floor of our bedroom. 
By-and-by I had to draw on 
my francs, for Madame got ill 
and went into the country to 
her family, and I was left 
alone. I became a waitress at 
the Nouvelles Athénes in the 
Place Pigalle. Ah, Monsieur! 
how little I thought when le 
patron engaged me for a few 
francs a day how my life 
would be disturbed and altered ! 
At first I only worked in the 
pantry, but later on I was sent 
to wait in the salle—I mean 
the restaurant: it was the 
same—one hung up the coats 
and hats on pegs behind the 
red velvet cushioned seats. At 
first I was only employed for 
the déjeuner; for before she 
left Madame had obtained for 
me a place in the back row of a 
ballet in a theatre. I hated it; 
everyone teased me about my 
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ugly face, and they nicknamed 
me the ‘ country rat’ after the 
famous poem. So I was glad 
when le patron asked me to 
become @ permanent servant. 
I accepted, for the wages were 
enough to keep me, with the 
pourboire added, so that I could 
keep on my little apartment. 
After all, it is no good being 
always in the back row of the 
dancers, when I could see they 
lived on what their bodies 
brought them and not on their 
toes and limbs. 

“ But it took me some months 
before I was allowed to attend 
a table, where a few messieurs 
dined many nights. Sometimes 
there would be only two, or 
none perhaps, but those nights 
were not often. I grew to 
know them all, these men. 

‘*¢ Bonsoir, Monsieur Sisley ? ’ 

““* Bonsoir, ma petite !’ 

““¢ Ah! Monsieur Monet, je 
ne vous attendais pas ce soir. 
Je pensais que vous étiez encore 
a la campagne.’ 

‘“¢ Non, non, ma cherie, elle 
est revenue en ville.’ 

“TI loved them both and 
also Monsieur Pissarro, but none 
as I loved Monsieur Degas. He 
was never quite like the others, 
more sombre and grave, and 
then he seemed to be very poor, 
though it was said that he 
was rich. There was an English- 
man who joined them at times, 
who was learning French and 
wished to be a painter, but 
gave it up. I forget his name.” 


“Perhaps it was George 
Moore ? ”’ I interjected. 
“Ah! yes! that was it. 


George Moore, I think. He 
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quarrelled with them all, and 
then was always making it 
up. I never heard of him after 
he left Paris, though I hear 
he writes books. He did not 
interest me: he talked all 
the time about his conquests, 
and that makes a woman think 
he has made none. 

‘* Monsieur Mallarmé; how 
well I remember him! How 
interested and excited I was 
when I learnt his name! I 
told him how I had translated 
his poetry, all about ‘ Milord’ 
and my life in the circus. It 
is as if he was sitting here 
with us, I remember him so 
well, with his great head of 
hair, and the flowing moustache 
and the thick eyebrows that 
rose arched from his long nose : 
and Monsieur had always a 
cigar between his fingers and 
a coat that was double-breasted 
buttoned across. He could 
never be mistaken for any- 
thing but a gentleman, as 
Monsieur Manet was, who had 
not to paint to find his food. 
Of course I never knew him 
at all, for he died very young; 
in fact, I think I only saw 
him a few times just after I 
went to the Café, but he was 
much talked about by the 
others. He wore a beard and 
a soft hat under which his hair 
was always untidy, flowing out 
behind. He had funny ideas 
too, making a picture of a 
woman without any clothes 
having breakfast in a wood 
with men who are fully dressed. 
It is in the Louvre, I think. 
The climate is too cold for her: 
is it not so? C'est une bétise ! 
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“ But it was Monsieur Degas 
that I loved. He did not come 
to the Café as often as the 
others, but I was always on 
the watch for him coming 
along the street, and I kept 
the chosen pieces of lamb or 
chicken for him. He was more 
silent too, and lived by himself 
and never asked people to go 
and have nights in his rooms 
like Monsieur Renoir did. He 
came there often, but he was 
like the pictures of the women 
he painted ; fat and ugly and 
trés bourgeois. Monsieur Degas 
did not talk much, but he 
always had a pencil between 
his fingers, and would draw 
dancing girls on the table- 
cloth. The patron would get 
very angry and would call 
him a cochon behind his back, 
and a great many other names, 
for he had to send the cloth 
to the wash. You see, nobody 
bought his pictures in those 
days, at least they did not 
give very much for them. The 
Englishman admired them, but 
then as I have said he quarrelled 
with everyone and went back 
out of France. 

“Sooner or quite late, as 
you English say, a girl finds 
someone that she cares for 
more than anyone else, and 
we do not stop to think whether 
this will bring us pain or joy. 
It was so with me and Monsieur 
Degas. In my little room I 
would pray to the Bon Dieu 
to make him a great painter 
so that he could have lots of 
money and drive about in a 
carriage and have dinner at 
the ‘Voisin’ every night. I 
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cut his picture out of a news- 
paper and put it over my bed 
and hung my rosary round it. 
And on Saturday evenings I 
would buy a little bunch of 
violets and put them in the 
letter- box of the apartment 
addressed to him; just a few, 
only perhaps a dozen or 40, 
or @ rose by itself; for I was 
very poor then, and I could 
not afford more than a few 
sous. You see, I knew where 
he lived, for I had followed him 
home from the Place Pigalle. 
“One night I see Monsieur 
Degas looking at me very hard : 
he had come to the Café early 
and there was nobody there. 
He beckoned to me, and after 
ordering his dinner he asked 
me how it came about that I 
was in Paris, for he knew that 
I spoke with an accent from 
the country. So I told him 
quickly that I had been dancing 
in a circus, and then other 
people came in and I had to 
leave him. But another even- 
ing, I think he came early on 
purpose, and he told me to 
come and see him ; for he would 
like to draw my feet and legs, 
which he thought were very 
beautiful. Oh! Monsieur! how 
glad I was! I prayed that 
night with my rosary in my 
fingers. I forgave the Bon 
Dieu for neglecting my face, and 
thanked him for the rest of me. 
“You need not ask if I 
went to see him. I dressed 
myself very carefully under- 
neath, and he was enchanted 
when he saw my legs; and I 
showed him that I had not 
forgotten my dancing, and he 
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said I must go on, and he 
would send me to a studio, where 
I must become a pupil and then 
go back on the stage, and must 
give up washing dishes. I 
would have kissed him for joy, 
but he did not seem to want 
to be kissed; for, you see, he 
was just Monsieur Degas, a 
painter, and I was very ugly: 
he was like a surgeon, only 
the knife was his painting brush. 
So I gave up the Café in the 
evenings and went to Madame 
Sabrand the teacher and worked 
in the evening classes. But I 
had told Monsieur Degas I 
had no money to buy the skirts 
and the shoes and stockings, 
and he gave me a hundred 
francs provided that I sat to 
him. 

“And so it is that you will 
see me, if you look well at the 
first dancer on the left of the 
famous picture ‘ Ballet Girls,’ 
and again in the ‘ Danseuses 
& la Barre.’ 

“He was a strange man, 
Monsieur Degas. At one time 
I sat for him quite often, perhaps 
once a week for many weeks 
and then not at all for a long 
time. But all the time he 
would send me so many francs, 
to help me. When I went to 
him I would make his lunch 
and cook something very nice, 
and he would say there was 
nobody who could make him 
feel as hungry as I did. He 
would send to the Nouvelles 
Athénes for wine; for he was 
very particular what he drank, 
and we would drink together 
after a long morning. Once 
or twice he took my face in 
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his hands and looked for long 
at me, and then he would say, 
‘Little one, why did God give 
you such beautiful legs and 
feet, and take so little trouble 
about your face?’ But I did 
not mind; for he was only 
telling me what I knew, and 
I loved him very dearly then. 
At other times he would bemoan 
that he would never make me 
a premiere danseuse, because 
I had not the arms and hands 
for one, and would get very 
angry with le Bon Dieu, and 
say how he himself never spoilt 
his pictures by becoming care- 
less over the finishing touches. 
Above all, he loved me to tell 
him all about my circus life, 
and the riders who jumped 
through paper hoops, and the 
dwarf, my poor little ‘ Milord,’ 
but he hated a mention of 
the man with the elastic skin 
or the contortionist.” 

‘‘ Did he ever find out it was 
you who sent him the flowers ? ” 
I asked. 

“When I visited him on 
Mondays the flowers were 
always in water; but if it 
was a rose he generally was 
wearing it in his button-hole. 
And he would say, as he was 
getting ready his pastels, ‘I 
wonder who sends me these 
flowers. Little fool! why does 
she not put her name and 
address on them, for I might 
like to draw her one day.’ No, 
Monsieur, I never told him 
that I was the little fool. How 
could I tell him that I loved 
him ! 

“You know him by his por- 
trait, but I knew him in life, 
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when he was in the midst of it, 
before he shut himself up from 
everyone. He was tall and 
thin, and had a moustache and 
beard, not a long one all untidy 
and dirty-looking like Monsieur 
Cézanne, and he was always 
dressed @ la mode, and never 
looked like a painter. To me 
Monsieur Cézanne was a dread- 
ful looking person, with his 
huge nose and beard, and long 
untidy hair; just a bourgeois, 
that is all. Somehow or other 
God willed him to be a painter, 
but he looked much more like 
a road-mender. And then he 
was a Jew, at least he looked 
like one, and Monsieur Degas 
hated Jews. All the time he 
was drawing us dancers in his 
own studio or in the green 
room of the Opéra, the sight 
of a Jew looking for his girl 
would drive him into a great 
fury, and he would forget him- 
self altogether in his vomit of 
abuse. He was proud of his 
hands too, and I would often 
find him looking at them and 
drawing his left with his right. 
I would have kissed them if he 
had let me, for they had created 
me to live—always.”’ 

Madame emptied her glass. 
There were several questions I 
would have liked to ask, but 
at the moment I could not 
frame them. 

‘No, Monsieur,’”? she con- 
tinued, “‘I never became a 
great dancer. But have I not 
a fame greater than most? for 
I live in the walls of palaces, 
with the eyes of the world on 
my body. Look at the canvas 
‘ Danseuses Vertes’; it is my- 


self on the left with my back 
to you, and my hair down to 
my knees. Ah! if only Mon- 
sieur Degas could have painted 
my face! But one cannot 
alter oneself. God would not 
recognise us at the Judgment 
Day if we did, would He? 
But have I not triumphed, I 
who was a little circus girl? 
What matter if he drew some- 
one else’s face! Are not my 
legs famous for ever ? ” 

In the pause I asked the 
question that had been long in 
my mind. 

“Yes,”’? she answered, “ at 
first I loved him; how could 
I prevent it? But he did not 
respond as I hoped, so I came 
to love seeing myself in his 
pictures. It was a few years 
after he first drew me that he 
stopped coming to the Café 
and shut himself off from every- 
body. Sometimes he would 
send for me to draw from, but 
as time went by it became less 
often, and it seemed I could 
not please him any more, not 
even with my omelettes. And 
he would swear all the time at 
the directors of the Salon and 
even at his old friends, especially 
Monsieur Cézanne. Then for 
some months I had no message 
from him, and I used to walk 
at night past his studio, and 
see nothing but the little light 
from the lamp and his shadow 
that would pass across the 
blind. I used to say a quick 
prayer in the street for him to 
come to the window and look 
out and to see me and to beckon 
me to his room. But he never 
did. The lamp would just go 
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out, and all would be dark like 
the street.” 

Madame Durand paused. In 
her mind she was once more 
back among the boulevards, a 
danseuse, ® model, a girl watch- 
ing, @ woman wanting, desiring 
the unattainable. 

“No,” she continued, 
“though I wrote to him once 
or twice, he never answered. 
It is twenty years since then. 
I do not know if he is dead or 
not. Why should I care now ; 
has he not made me live after 
I am dead? Am I not proud 
of it?” 

“‘T notice you wear a second 
ring. You married, then ? ”’ 

‘“ What will you? a woman 
cannot live for ever alone. I 
married the night-watchman at 
the Luxembourg. There were 
two Degas pictures there, draw- 
ings in pastels of myself among 
the dancers. I looked at them 
in the daytime while Jacques 
slept, for I loved myself in 
them. As soon as I was 
married I knew I did not care 
for my husband; he was so 
bourgeois, so unlike Monsieur 
Degas. He never understood 
why I looked at those two 
pictures, and I never told him ; 
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for he had no brains, and if 
one is wise one does not tell 
one’shusbandeverything. Bah! 
he was dense and never cared 
for pictures, only for fishing all 
day long in the Seine, where he 
caught nothing except once or 
twice when he got drunk to 
celebrate la péche. It was 
thus that he died; the river 
called to him as I knew it 
would sooner or later; water 
takes its lovers away; is it 
not so?” 

‘¢ Yes,’ I answered ; “ water 
or darkness, and then perhaps 
the light.” 

*‘ Strange, is it not, our lives 
that change always! Now I 
go to America, where my hus- 
band has a brother a priest. I 
look after his house. He is 
like Jacques, fat and stupid. 
He has never heard of Degas, 
and is angry with the Mary 
Magdalene. I look after his 
house, that is all. What will 
you? I must live. I can no 
longer be a model. You have 
made me talk, Monsieur, and 
it is late, and I must go to my 
cabin. So good-night, and good- 
bye, Monsieur! When you see 
a Degas picture, you will think 
of me a little, will you not ? ” 
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SELLING PLATE. 


BY DOUGLAS AND MARY DIXON. 


PROBABLY John Davidson 
was the first man in England 
to have any idea of financial 
gain from winning an ocean 
yacht race. He was a writer, 
fairly hard-up, and what he 
wanted most in life was to 
live in a ship. On shore, his 
great talent, a knowledge of 
the sea and ability to handle 
ships, was not much use to 
him; but with a ship of his 
own he would be free of all 
the oceans of the world ; there 
would be no harbour so remote 
and little known that he dare 
not enter it ; few seas so stormy 
that he dare not cross them. 
He was prepared to go slowly 
in achieving his aim, realising, 
in fact, that for some years 
his wanderings would have to 
be limited; but his wife was 
more optimistic. She shared 
her husband’s attitude to living 
afloat, but she did not share 
his caution. She felt that the 
thing to do was to sail out 
to adventure with great 
enthusiasm if little money. 
Her impetuosity very nearly 
wrecked everything. 

It took the Davidsons a 
long time to find the right 
ship. They were limited finan- 
cially, and they were restricted 
in their choice to the size of 
ship in which it would be 
possible to live continuously 
during a normal English winter. 
It was therefore inevitable that 


they could only buy a pretty 
old second-hand yacht or a 
working craft that they them- 
selves might convert. 

The first boat offered to 
them was a Thames shrimping 
bawley. She was said to be 
lying in a creek of the Thames 
Estuary at the holiday resort 
known as Canvey Island. The 
first chance the Davidsons had 
to go and see her was on a 
public holiday, and Canvey 
Island was packed like a human 
ant-hill with the population of 
East London ; good-humoured, 
hilarious, brilliantly attired, 
and extremely obstructive. It 
was @ longish walk across the 
island, and very hot. They 
were exhausted when they 
reached the creek. Nothing 
resembling a working bawley 
could be seen at anchor. At 
last, long and patient search 
unearthed a longshoreman who 
was interested in the sale and 
ready to put them aboard, but 
the craft turned out to be 
one of the old hulks rotting 
in the mud. Mrs Davidson 
sat down on the forlorn deck 
and almost cried; she was 
so tired; the reality was so 
widely removed from their 
hopes. Out of consideration 
for the longshoreman’s feelings, 
John Davidson made some 
pretence at taking measure- 
ments, and they went back to 
London in thoughtful silence. 
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It was going to be much more 
difficult than they had imagined. 

More offers came their way. 
There was a little yacht in 
Germany, an honest, sound 
little ship with the right accom- 
modation, but so ugly, poor 
thing, staggering under an 
enormous cabin top, that John 
Davidson rejected her without 
hesitation. And there was a 
pilot cutter in the West of 
England that sounded attractive, 
but when they asked if she 
could be fitted out quickly to 
be sailed round to London, 
the caretaker said ominously : 
“IT suppose you mean through 
the canals ? ”’ 

They gave up the idea of 
advertisements, took a fort- 
night’s holiday and sailed round 
the East Coast looking for 
possible craft. They searched 
among the big oyster smacks 
of Whitstable, but it was a 
year too late. Most of them 
had been sold; they had gone 
cheap then, but now times were 
improving. From harbour to 
harbour, from creek to creek 
they sailed, and always the 
answer was the same—two years 
or even one year too late. It 
was on the very last day of 
their holiday that they put 
into a small oyster - fishing 
hamlet about forty miles north 
of the Thames Estuary, and 
to their great surprise found 
one dredger for sale. She 
belonged to an old man who 
was getting past work and 
whose sons preferred the shore. 
She had been loved and well 
cared for. Rough and tarry 
though she was, her lines were 
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beautiful. They went for a 
sail and Mrs Davidson lost 
her heart for ever ; the dredger 
was so easy on the helm, so 
quick and clever to windward. 
John was more cautious. She 
had many of the points he 
required, but she was old, and 
there was barely room for the 
accommodation which he 
thought essential; he was 
afraid to risk his hopes by 
making a mistake. They went 
back from their holiday with 
the matter still undecided. 

The autumn passed, foggy 
and dreary. No suitable boat 
at a price they could pay was 
offered. Then, two days before 
Christmas, they went down to 
look at the oyster dredger 
again. It was their last chance 
to buy, for she was all but 
sold already. Now that she 
was hauled out, John Davidson 
was impressed by the beauty 
of her run aft. There was no 
question that, for a fishing 
smack, she was a pretty model. 
He paced up and down on the 
squelchy gravel and Mrs David- 
son followed him about like 
a pathetic, eager little dog. 
All day he thought and thought, 
while the boat builders prepared 
estimates for removing ballast, 
cleaning throughout, and laying 
a new cabin flooring. When the 
short winter’s day was over and 
the sun had dropped in a 
crimson glow behind the misty 
saltings, the little black ship, 
now resting on the full tide 
like a sleeping sea-bird, was 
theirs. 


She was reported to be ready 
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some time early in February. 
All they had to do was to sail 
her twenty miles to their own 
river. They were very busy 
just then and there was only one 
week-end in which John David- 
son could get away. It was not 
ideal for a first passage. A hard 
south-westerly wind sent small 
clouds scurrying like frightened 
sheep across a wintry blue 
sky. Even in the sheltered 
anchorage of the hamlet the 
ship felt the wind, and rocked 
and heeled to the fierce puffs. 
They ought to have waited ; 
for it was plain they would 
have a long, wet beat to wind- 
ward ; but they were impatient 
to get the work started. In 
the estuary of the Black Water 
they saw one of the most 
successful old ocean - racing 
yachts out for a winter’s blow. 
So they slipped from the moor- 
ing and set the sails, fisherman’s 
sails of heavy tanned canvas. 
The little ship ran easily and 
fast. John Davidson was sur- 
prised how fast she was. They 
made a race of it with the old 
ocean-racer for a few minutes, 
under just about the same 
canvas, and, though slightly 
smaller, they drew away. After 
that, their pride had a set- 
back. Nasty seas were piling 
up outside the shelter of the 
land, and the little smack drove 
deep into them, burying her 
bows in a cascade of foam. 
They had to pump frequently 
and could not banish the inch 
or two of water washing over 
the new deck below. It was 
bitterly cold and there was no 
comfort on board, for she was 
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just an empty shell. With 
the heavy seas and the tide 
against them all the way, it 
was dark long before they 
came to their own anchorage. 
That first passage taught John 
Davidson three things: that 
his wife was very sea-sick, 
that his new ship was fast, 
and that she leaked. At the 
time, it was the last that 
struck him most. 

“T’m afraid we’ve made a 
bloomer,”’ he said sadly to 
Mrs Davidson. ‘I haven't 
looked where the leaks are 
yet, but it seems we’ll never 
be able to do more than short 
passages and pick our weather 
at that.”’ 

“ That’s no good,” said Mrs 
Davidson, stoutly ignoring her 
own weakness. ‘ What we 
want is a ship that will go 


anywhere. We'll have to sell 
her again, that’s all. But 
not now, or we'll lose the 


money we’ve just spent on 
cleaning, ballast, and things. 
We'll have to go on and turn 
her into a yacht and then sell 
her. Or, better still, why not 
enter her in an ocean race? 
We know she’s quite fast. If 
she did well, we might get 
enough to buy something very 
much better.” 

It is easy to see how this 
idea tempted John Davidson. 
He was bitterly disappointed 
at the thought of having bought 
a ship unfit for the extended 
wanderings he had planned, 
some day. And he realised 
that with a strong crew the 
little smack might do well in 
an ocean race. If she did, 
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it would mean the chance of 
a good sale, and it would help 
his writing too, to make a 
name for an untried fishing 
boat. Such a plan meant that, 
instead of working slowly and 
patiently to get her as near 
perfect as possible, they must 
press on to have her ready 
for the summer’s races. It 
meant that they must have 
the bare minimum of living 
accommodation; that every 
penny they could spare must 
go on rigging and paint and 
sails; -and that, instead of 
the careful maturing of his 
schemes, John Davidson was 
embarked on a financial gamble, 
attractive indeed, but alien to 
his nature. 


They laid her in one of the 
muddy holes in the saltings, 
where she would lie nearly 
upright even at low tide, and 
John Davidson made a careful 
survey. Her sails were good, 
her mast passable, her spars 
good, too, though they must 
be cleaned of old paint. All 
her standing and running rigging 
would have to be renewed ; it 
could hardly be expected to 
stand up to an offshore blow. 
He must get new shrouds, 
runners, bowsprit shrouds, and 
all the topmast rigging. There 
was manilla to be bought for 
new halyards and many new 
blocks; for if Mrs Davidson 
were to handle her, there must 
be purchases and _ tackles 
wherever it was heavy. There 
was little he could economise 
on in all this, though he meant 
to do the rigging himself. 


Down below, some accommoda- 
tion would have to be provided, 
and that needed a lot of 
thought. After much discus- 
sion they decided to work 
according to their own ideas 
of comfort, even though she 
was to be sold, and pin their 
faith to originality and in- 
genuity. 


When the bitter winds and 
frosts of March softened to 
the sunshine of April, and 
little starry flowers bloomed 
on the bog plants on the saltings, 
the little smack looked very 
different. Her tall mast carried 
a shining truck, new wire 
gleamed bright in the sun, 
and corn-coloured manilla made 
a delicate tracery against the 
blue sky. Down below, it 
was still pretty rough. The 
bunks were made in the cabins, 
and there were built-in book- 
shelves. The galley was well 
fitted, with an oven, shelves 
for stores, and a large tin locker 
curiously labelled ‘toilet and 
collars,’ which had once been 
part of John’s sea-chest. But 
there was no table in the 
saloon; they had to eat off 
the deck ; where he had thought 
of a desk, there was a packing- 
case. It was all different from 
the home he would have made, 
but the lay-out and _ the 
essentials were there. Aloft 
she was as perfect as he could 
make her, and though only 
thirty-two foot six on the water- 
line she could carry over a 
thousand square feet of sail. 

There was just the outside 
painting to be done. They 
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took her from her mud prison 
and laid her on the Hard. 
They burnt and scraped her 
tarry sides and discovered, under 
the tar, unstopped seams that 
must have been responsible for 
many a leak on that first 
passage. It crossed John 
Davidson’s mind that perhaps 
he had been too hasty in 
his condemnation; they might 


make her watertight yet. They 
stopped the seams carefully 
and then they painted. When 
everything was finished they 
took her off to a mooring in 
all the glory of shining new 
enamel and varnish. She was 
a lovely thing with her low, 
shapely hull and her tall 
spars; the tallest ship in the 
anchorage. 


Il. 


The most important of the 
English Ocean Racing fixtures 
take place on the East Coast 
in the early summer, and on 
the South Coast at the beginning 
of August. The Davidsons were 
not ready for the Whitsuntide 
races, over to Holland and 
back, so they arranged to sail 
down to Cowes for the Channel 
Race in August. 

They had some reason to 
be pleased with their little 
ship on the passage. The 
weather was not good. An 
easterly gale sent her flying 
past Dover and whipped up 
wicked, grey seas that curled 
fiercely over her counter and 
threw her forward in a rush 
of foam that met her own 
sweeping bow - wave. Mrs 
Davidson hated that run; it 
was her first experience of a 
long spell at the tiller with 
a hard, following sea, and she 
was extremely afraid in those 
few seconds when the ship hung 
poised on the crest of each sea, 
the tiller lifeless in her hand. 
But John Davidson was 
thoroughly happy. He noted 


how easily the little smack 
ran, how clean and fair a 
wake she left with no fuss or 
disturbance. They were cover- 
ing the ground far faster than 
he had dared to hope, six, 
over seven knots by the patent 
log streaming astern. 

They lost the fair wind a 
hundred miles down channel, 
and, after some hours of calm, 
it blew hard from the west. 
Twice they had to put back 
for shelter after a struggle 
to beat the seas raging round 
Selsey. Once they stormed 
into a small harbour in such 
@ fury of wind and sea that 
a crowd collected on the sea 
front to watch them. But 
every bit of bad weather in- 
creased their confidence. The 
little fishing smack would always 
be wet on deck because of her 
low free-board, and there were 
still some leaks round the cover- 
ing board where she took in 
water when hard pressed, but 
all things considered, she was 
a hundred times better than 
John Davidson had believed 
possible. 
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If they had not given her 
such a test their courage might 
have failed them in entering 
her for the race; for it 
was evident that the official 
measurer had never before 
measured an ocean racer like 
her. From the deck, she was 
trim and well enough, though 
obviously a fishing boat. But 
below! The low headroom 
confounded him and he bumped 
his head not a little; the 
sketchy and half-finished accom- 
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modation surprised him, al- 
though he was, of course, too 
polite to say so; and when 
he raised the floor boards to 
take her depth and found lumps 
of iron ballast right up to the 
cabin sole, he was horrified. 

“She must be very wet,” 
he said doubtfully to John 
Davidson; “don’t you get a 
lot of water over the cabin 
floor in bad weather ? ”’ 

“Tt does mean rather a 
lot of pumping,’ said John. 


Ill. 


Now, it is a very hard thing, 
when you have entered for 
an ocean race, to find that 
the additional well-drilled crew 
who have promised some months 
before to join for the event 
have, almost to a man, fallen 
out at the last minute. On 
the morning of the start the 
Davidsons found themselves 
with an extremely scratch col- 
lection ; two had arrived only 
ten minutes before the first 
gun and none of them knew 
anything about the ship. They 
themselves were pretty tired. 
They had put the smack on 
the Hard again, repainted to 
give her as fine a finish as 
possible and searched again 
for seams that needed stopping. 
They had sewn her racing 
number on to the mainsail and 
stopped up light sails in readi- 
ness for hoisting. They had 
filled up with water and pro- 
visioned with as much ready- 
cooked food as possible. 

The weather was hot and 


calm. Mrs Davidson, strung 
up to extreme nervous tension, 
hoped that it might last over 
the week-end of the race. 
John said nothing; the bar- 
ometer had been dropping 
steadily for a week ; he realised 
that a storm was bound to 
catch them and that it would 
be a bad one. He did not know 
whether he was glad or sorry. 
In fair weather and light winds 
the little smack would have no 
chance against some of the 
modern yachts competing; in 
heavy weather he knew he 
could trust to his own seaman- 
ship, and he believed he could 
trust to the smack’s sea-keeping 
ability ; what he did not know 
about was the endurance of 
his crew. His wife was willing 
and she knew the ship, but 
she was liable to be sea-sick 
and was already overstrained. 
He had collected a naval officer 
from Portsmouth, a first-class 
seaman, and his wife, a girl 
of spirit but no experience. 
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Then there was the son of a 
boat-builder who had at least 
raced before, a cadet from a 
sea-training school, and an- 
other girl, a friend of Mrs 
Davidson, who was as strong 
and keen as a boy. They were 
a delightful lot to sail with, 
but they did not make, as he 
knew, even a moderately strong 
racing crew. 

The minutes before the start 
passed in almost unbearable 
excitement. It was glassy calm, 
the barometer still dropping 
ominously. They failed to reach 
the starting line against the 
tide and had to be towed out 
to kedge with their competitors 
exchanging jokes and good 
wishes. The wind came almost 
with the last gun, at first a 
rippling breeze, filling the kites 
aloft and the big spinnaker 
out to starboard. They made 
a good start and slipped away 
from three of their fellows with 
the breeze hardening steadily. 
John watched backstays and 
topmast anxiously ; for now he 
must hold on to every rag of 
sail as long as he could. Un- 
fortunately the carpenter had 
made a poor job of the spinnaker 
boom, and it carried away in 
half an hour, snapped clean 
at the place where the repair 
had been made. They had a 
fight to get in the sail. It 
was torn from head to foot, 
and when Mrs Davidson and 
the boat-builder’s son started 
to get it down, it lifted them 
both clean off the deck. John 
put the men to repair the boom, 
and the naval officer’s wife 
started to sew the torn sail. 


None of them needed urging; 
for the yachts they had left 
astern were creeping up fast 
and the little smack, without 
the balancing sail, was yawing 
and plunging uneasily in the 
growing seas. The naval officer’s 
wife was the first of the crew 
to be sea-sick, but she sewed 
on bravely. Before the repairs 
were made the jib topsail had 
to come in, and that meant a 
wet journey to the bowsprit end. 
Then it was too late for the 
spinnaker after all, for the 
wind was rising fast; but they 
hung on to topsail and balloon 
staysail as long as they were 
running free. 

The course of the race was 
triangular; eighty miles or so 
eastwards up the Channel, a 
turn to windward over to 
France and Le Havre lightship, 
and what ought to have been 
@ good reach back, with the 
south-west wind abeam; alto- 
gether about two hundred and 
fifty miles. The broken spin- 
naker boom cost them their 
lead. All day they plunged 
on over a lumpy sea, pursued 
by the hardening wind, but 
they never caught up, and 
when they rounded the light- 
ship at the end of the eastern 
leg of the course they were 
the last of the bunch. It was 
idle to pretend that the loss 
of the lead had not damped 
their spirits; half the crew 
had been sick already and all 
had been working instead of 
getting the easy spell that the 
run east should have allowed. 
They settled down to the turn 
to windward in the certain 
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knowledge of a cold wet night 
and the probability of a race 
already lost. 

The yachts that had rounded 
the lightship before them put 
their craft by the wind and 
laid a course a8 hear as possible 
for Le Havre lightship. John 
Davidson, realising his position 
and hoping that the growing 
seas would stop his rivals, 
decided to sail very full, with 
all possible speed, for the French 
coast, and to rely on picking up 
a strong favourable tide inshore. 
He would have been right in 
his tactics but for one thing. 
He had not fully reckoned 
with the inexperience of his 
crew. It is not so easy to sail 
a smack. They are built to 
lie to their nets or dredges 
and all the time they edge a 
little closer to the wind without 
perceptible loss of speed, until 
suddenly and almost without 
warning they hang helplessly 
in stays. John Davidson himself 
had sailed too close at first, 
and Mrs Davidson had taken 
even longer to get the hang of 
the ship and her ways. How- 
ever, the boat-builder’s son was 
supposed to be used to smacks ; 
he was given a compass course 
to steer, and John Davidson 
felt he might go below for a 
few minutes to look up the 
French lights. 

He was warned too late by 
a sensation of deadness in the 
ship’s movements and then by 
pandemonium on deck. The 
big jib was slatting about with 
loud claps of canvas, tugging 
viciously at the shaking bow- 
sprit ; the mainsail was swing- 
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ing to and fro with a frenzied 
rattle of sheet blocks; the 
balloon staysail, hopelessly 
aback, was, so far as he could 
see by the torch, wrapped 
round the cross-trees. The 
smack was going astern, her 
counter hitting the seas with 
horrid thuds. He jumped to 
the tiller, where the frightened 
lad admitted that he had tried 
to be too clever and sail nearer 
to the wind. Mrs Davidson 
and the cadet had hurried on 
deck without being called and 
were trying to get in the 
balloon staysail. It was no 
easy matter; for part of it 
was fast round the cross-trees 
and part had jammed in its 
own halyard block. They 
hauled together in the darkness 
and driving rain, and a great 
sea broke over the deck and 
washed the pair of them in 
a struggling heap to the foot 
of the mast. Still the sail 
flapped and tore. The ship 
was making way again now, 
but something aloft had gone, 
and John would not send a 
hand up to clear the tangle in 
the darkness. They got the 
sail down in, the end, but it 
was badly torn, and as far 
as they could see by the torch 
the cross-trees were twisted 
almost fore and aft. 

Mrs Davidson set the smaller, 
working staysail and then col- 
lapsed with exhaustion and 
sea-sickness. She went below 
to lie helpless for many hours. 
The rest of the crew were in 
little better case, and John 
Davidson and the naval man 
had to share watches between 
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them for the remainder of 
the night and the next morn- 
ing. In addition, John did 
the navigation and all the 
cooking that was possible. 

The new misfortune had lost 
them the fair tide. When 
they picked up the French 
coast it was running hard to 
the east. The seas were bigger 
than any of them had ever 
seen east of the Wight. It 
was no good attempting to 
fight them. They half hove 
the ship to and let her jog 
slowly up and down, content 
not to lose ground until the 
tide should turn again and 
sweep them westwards. John 
Davidson was beginning to be 
rather concerned about his ship’s 
company. The cabins were 
a shambles. He went below 
and offered, and they did not 
know what it cost him, to 
give up the attempt to finish 
the race and put about for 
shelter. But though they were 
helpless in body, the spirit 
of the crew was still good, 
and Mrs Davidson, who was 
only semi-conscious, gave him 
to understand that she was 
prepared to be sick for weeks 
rather than give up. ‘ Well, 
we'll see,’ said her husband. 
“We'll have to tack first; 
we're getting too near the 
French coast. If the ship will 
do it, we’ll carry on.” 

She did it. He had not 
really believed that she would, 
for the west-going tide had 
made the seas steeper and 
higher than ever. But high 
as they were, she never hesi- 
tated. He put down the helm 
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and she turned on her heel 
as though in a peaceful Essex 
creek, turning to climb, without 
effort, to the top of the next 
towering mountain of water. 
From that moment she was 
his mistress and he her servant, 
body and soul. 

They made the Havre light- 
ship early the next morning 
with an easing wind and sea. 
All the crew had recovered 
enough to come on deck and 
point to their tattered racing 
flag and shout, ‘‘ Nous coursons 
encore,” although they knew 
they must be hopelessly last. 
The wind eased throughout 
the morning and the sun shone 
and they were able to repair 
some of the damage. John 
Davidson went aloft and found 
that the lower mast cap was 
broken, and that the topmast, 
unsupported, had slipped down 
until the fid rested on the 
forestay. He put a lashing 
round the topmast under the 
fid and slung it from the crane 
of the throat halyard; a very 
temporary repair, but one that 
might make it possible to set 
a topsail again. He could 
do nothing about the twisted 
cross-trees. Down below, Mrs 
Davidson and the other girls 
cleaned and brought sodden 
bedding and clothes up to 
dry in the sunlight. 

They relaxed strained and 
stiffened bodies in the warmth, 
and Mrs Davidson even managed 
to produce a proper meal 
of soup, beef, potatoes, and 
asparagus, though she was not 
equal to eating it herself. It 
was galling now that they 
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could not make the best use 
of the improvement in the 
weather. They could set a 
topsail, but the balloon stay- 
sail, one of their most pulling 
sails, was in ribbons, and defied 
amateur repairs. 

There was need for hurry, 
apart from the race. Once 
again John Davidson said 
nothing about his fears, but 
he knew too surely that this 
was only a temporary improve- 
ment. It had been too quick ; 
the line on the barograph was 
climbing a wall. ‘ First rise 
after low, doth foretell harder 
blow.” It was surely coming ; 
could they get in first? The 
little smack did her best. All 
the afternoon, as the sun shone 
and clothes dried and the crew 
lay about and rested, the wind 
veered almost imperceptibly and 
freshened. The soft haze in 
the west hardened into wispy 
clouds, then into little hard 
‘ puff balls,’ and the little ship 
lay over and raced along at 
six knots, close-hauled, a 
shining silvery furrow astern. 
She could do no more; it 
seemed she knew well enough 
and needed no pressing. Still 
John said nothing, but he 
ordered them to get the clothes 
and bedding below and every- 
thing squared up. Once only 
he glanced at the scudding 
‘puff balls’ and remarked, 
“They’re going dam’ fast.” 

When the sun set in a line 
of clouds high above the sea, 
Mrs Davidson noticed the wild 
light in the sky and that it 
was a ‘high’ sunset, but she 
did not see, as John did, the 
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significance of the bright stars, 
so hard and fierce overhead. 
The wind was whistling now, 
thin and high, yet still the 
sea was smooth, and the little 
smack leaned over a_ trifle 
more and rushed on. As the 
light faded they took in the 
topsails, but John would not 
reef; for he still hoped to 
get into shelter in time. They 
saw St Catherine’s light on 
the Isle of Wight and then 
the Nab light in Spithead, and 
still she fled with a great high 
bow-wave to escape the wrath 
to come. 

It came, suddenly, with an 
inky rain squall that blotted 
out everything. The smack 
lay right over, struck down 
like @ wounded bird with the 
weight of the gale pressing 
on her canvas: waves leapt 
up and tore at her, so that 
they could hardly hear for 
the thunder of wind and sea. 
It was not often that John 
Davidson ever called, *“ All 
hands on deck,’ but he did 
that night. For sail had to 
be reduced and quickly, yet 
he dared not heave-to, for fear 
of the treacherous rocks of 
Selsey jutting out to the east 
of him, close under his lee. 
Even while reefing he must 
try to sail her hard to wind- 
ward. One of the crew said 
openly that they should run 
to Dover for safety, but the 
rest said nothing and worked 
as well as they could in the 
darkness and tearing water. 

Somehow they got the main- 
sail down, inch by inch, hauling 
at the maddened canvas as 
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they lowered. Little by little 
they got it on the deck, right 
down, with the boom lying 
against the bulwarks and just 
a rag of peak up to drive her 
forward. And then they must 
reef as best they could, with 
only a flickering torch to show 
the reef points, and they must 
crawl under the stiff, sodden 
canvas and push and grope 
to lift it up in the water and 
tie the points together; for 
the wind was so great now 
that the sail could not be 
hoisted, even a little, or it 
would have taken charge. It 
does not sound much to put 
three reefs in a mainsail, and 
John and Mrs Davidson had 
often done it in twenty minutes 
between them, in heavy weather 
too. But that night it took 
six hands well over two hours. 
And all the time the wind 
and the seas pulled them down, 
green water swept along the 
deck and the ship lurched and 
staggered, so that the crew 
had to cling on to whatever 
they could. 

John Davidson, harassed with 
anxiety whether they were 
clearing the fangs to leeward, 
shouted and sang and cheered 
them on. Most of the work 
was done by the naval man, 
who again proved a rock of 
strength in a weak crew, but 
the others did well. Once Mrs 
Davidson flashed the torch on 
the young cadet, ‘ Soapy,’ who 
was half lying in a smother 
of breaking water, and John 
Davidson called to him, ‘ Well, 
Soapy, you’re in a fine lather 
now.” And the boy grinned 
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and shouted back  cheerily 
enough. At last the job was 
done, the close-reefed sail was 
hoisted again to drive the 
smack to windward as fast 
as she could bear. 

Still they could see no lights, 
and John stuck to the tiller 
throughout the night and 
forced her into the teeth of 
the storm. It seemed to Mrs 
Davidson when she went below 
after the reefing was done that 
the ship could never be habit- 
able again, even if they suc- 
ceeded in bringing her into 
port. Looking out of the port- 
holes in the coach roof she 
could see only green water 
surging over the deck. The 
seas broke over the whole ship 
in a continuous thunder and 
poured down through a broken 
glass in the skylight into the 
cabin. Water washed about 
the floor and crept in a dark 
pool over the leeward bunk. 
The harsh sucking of the pump 
was never still; if the weary 
hands on deck stopped for a 
rest, she had to shout from 
below that the water was rising 
again. They fought on, losing 
all the time, getting nearer 
to the rocks. John Davidson 
called down, “I’ve got to tack 
her; go into the galley and 
stop the water-tank from taking 
charge.”’ 

Mrs Davidson just had time 
to get there; for, when they 
went about, the ship seemed 
to be thrown bodily on her 
side. Nearly everything in the 
galley disappeared in a mangled 
heap to port. The heavy china 
water-tank was torn loose from 
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its fastenings, but, crouched 
on the floor, she managed to 
keep it from shifting and crash- 
ing through the ship’s side— 
managed even to make a new 
lashing for it. 

As they drew into the shelter 
of the Wight the sea became 
smoother, but the wind seemed 
to increase in fury. Tack after 
tack they made up the Channel, 
past the Nab light, and at 
last over the stormy seas they 
saw the finishing line off Ports- 
mouth. 

Well, they had sailed the 
course; they had not given 
up, but that was all they could 
say. They had gambled with 
a prize for their ship, and 
instead they were half full 
of water, disabled, with two 
sails badly torn, and _ there 
could be no possible doubt 
that they were last. Even 
yet the storm had not finished 
with them ; for almost as soon 
as they had crossed the line 
a link in the bobstay broke, 
the bowsprit lifted slowly and 
cracked. Instead of tacking 
on for Cowes they had to run 
into the close shelter of Ports- 
mouth harbour. 

So it was that after the 
smack had been berthed along- 
side a kindly cruiser, safe, 
but a sad wreck of the smart 
little craft that had sailed out, 
John Davidson was told by 
telephone of the result of the 
race. They had finished last ; 
in that he was quite right; 
but they had won a prize; 
for others had not finished 
at all. It was a tale of disaster 
that they told him. One craft 
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had run into Dieppe, leaking 
badly ; another had put back 
into Havre ; one had fled before 
the last storm all the way to 
Dover; and a fourth had 
motored into shelter. Two had 
got in earlier, so John Davidson 
had taken the third prize. 

It was almost too much for 
him. He had raced his ship, 
all but single-handed, for three 
days and nights, and now at 
the end of the struggle there 
was no more in him. They 
took him to a hotel and put 
him into a hot bath, in which 
he promptly went to sleep. 
Mrs Davidson arranged for the 
care of the ship. 

It took a week and cost a 
lot of money to clean and dry 
her, and then the broken mast 
cap, the twisted cross-trees, the 
sails, and the broken bowsprit 
had to be attended to; an 
expensive business in more ways 
than one, for it was days before 
either of them got over their 
fatigue. But still they had won 
their prize, and the little smack 
her name. John Davidson sent 
particulars of her to the prin- 
cipal yacht agents. 


They had no inquiries for 
her for some time, because, 
when John Davidson was a 
little rested and the worst 
of the damage repaired, they 
sailed over to explore the 
Brittany coast. Mrs Davidson 
fought her sea-sickness enough 
to take her full share of watches 
again, and in their hands the 
smack worked through rocky 
channels, beat the Channel 
Island tides, and took them 
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into the heart of Brittany with 
only the wind and her sweet 
lines to help. They sailed 
and explored, and neither of 
them seemed to want to say 
very much about a sale. When 
at last it was time to turn 
homewards, where there would 
be letters waiting, Mrs Davidson 
broke the silence. 

“T don’t see how you can 
sell her now, John. Not after 
the way she behaved in the 
storm and all through the 
race. I know she’s old and 
I know I said before that if 
we sold her we might get 
enough money to buy something 
much better. But now I don’t 
see how we could get anything 
better. You said yourself that 
she’s a perfect sea-boat.”’ 

Again John Davidson said 
nothing. He was thinking that 
he had bought the smack for 
a home and had been persuaded 
to turn her into an ocean racer ; 
that he had spent every bit 
of his spare capital on her and 
the race had cost him dear. 
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He paced up and down her 
wide, clear deck, the good 
deck-space he had always 
wanted, that made it so easy 
to work her with a small crew. 
He began to imagine the im- 
provements that he could make 
below, in time. 

When they got back to their 
village they found letters from 
the yacht agents asking what 
price they put on the smack. 
There were several possible 
buyers. John Davidson sat 
down, wrote the replies, and 
posted them at once. 

“What have you written ? ” 
asked Mrs Davidson fearfully. 

He turned round and looked 
at her with a queer little 
smile. 

“T’ve told them I’m 50 
pleased with her myself that 
I’ve decided not to accept 
any price that won’t allow me 
to build to her lines. And 
now, of course, we shan’t hear 
any more from any of them. 
That was what you wanted, 
wasn’t it?” 
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THE QUIET DAY. 


BY R. A. DICK. 


THE clear notes of the Reveillé 
bugle were flung into the still 
morning air like pebbles into 
a quiet pond ; and, like circling 
ripples, the echoes lingered till 
the last note came eddying 
back from the hills across the 
valley and was lost among the 
tree tops. 

In the Residency, Hugh 
Caird’s wife stirred and opened 
her eyes. Through the open 
window the sky showed grey 
in that brief neutrality of dawn 
between the darkness of the 
night and the colour of the 
day. She raised her head and 
listened. Her husband was 
still sleeping quietly in the 
bed beside hers, and from the 
cot in the corner of the room 
there came no sound of wake- 
fulness. She stretched luxuri- 
ously and lay back among her 
pillows. 

“T shall have a quiet day,’’ 
she planned; “after I have 
finished my letters for the mail 
there is nothing I must do, and 
no one I must see. This shall 
be my day. I shall finish the 
miniature of Baby this morning, 
I shall read that Chinese book 
by Daniele Varé this afternoon, 
and this evening I shall plant 
my seed boxes with zinnia, 
petunia, snapdragon, and ver- 
bena seeds, and then I shall 
walk up the hill with Hugh to 
watch the sun set.’ 

A tap at the door scarcely 


disturbed her thoughts. She 


answered, ‘‘ Come in,’’ mechani- 


cally, her mind far away on the 
hills. 

A native servant in white 
khansu entered, padding quietly 
over the grass matting floor on 
his bare brown feet. Putting 
down the tray of morning tea 
on the table between the beds, 
he untucked the mosquito nets, 
and, furling the ends, threw 
them up on their poles out of 
the way; and went as silently 
as he had come. 

The chink of china as she 
moved the tray nearer woke 
her husband. He lay still, 
blinking sleepily up at her. 
It was strange, she thought, 
how young @ middle-aged man 
could look when he was half 
asleep, before his responsibilities 
and desires came flocking back 
into his conscious mind, altering 
the face as surely as any 
sculptor’s tools. 

And, “Could I model Baby 
in clay ? ” she wondered. There 
was good earth in the stream- 
bed. The native women used 
it for making their water jars, 
or had used it before the kero- 
sene tin came to the land to 
make their hands idle. But 
first she must finish the minia- 
ture on the ivory that Hugh 
had had cut for her from one 
of the tusks of an elephant he 
had shot by the Liberi River. 

‘What are you smiling at ? ”’ 
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he asked as she poured out his 
tea for him. 

“T was thinking,” she said, 
“that very few people have 
husbands who shoot elephants 
for them, so that they may 
paint miniatures of their babies 
on the ivory !”’ 

“No,” said Hugh, smiling 
crookedly at her; “ you’re a 
lucky woman, aren’t you!” 

She looked solemnly at him 
over the rim of her cup. “ Yes,” 
she said, ‘“ I’m a lucky woman, 
and I’m going to have a lovely 
day; I’m going to——” 

“You won’t forget, Lisa, 
that you promised to help me 
with the car this evening,” he 
interrupted. ‘ I took the engine 
down yesterday, but I shall 
need your help in putting it 
together again.” 

* Couldn’t Ajibu help you or 
Salimu ?”’ she asked tentatively. 

““No,”’ he said, “‘ they could 
not. They never give me the 
right things at the right time, 
and Ajibu drops everything or 
smashes it; I never met such a 
ham-handed boy. You don’t 
mind helping me, do you ? ” 

“ No—I don’t mind,’ she 
answered ; but she did mind, 
and the day that had stretched 
before her clear and free, as a 
child’s holiday at the seaside, 
already seemed to have a black 
shadow on the sands. 

There was a clattering from 
the neighbouring bathroom as 
the tin bath was put down on 
the cement floor; an enamel 
jug and the soap dish were 
banged down beside it, and 
Ajibu’s voice called huskily, 
““Leady Barfa Bwana,” before 
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a door slammed, and the sound 
of his feet thudded away down 
the back verandah. 

“You had better have the 
first bath this morning, Hugh,” 
said Lisa, “‘ I must feed Baby ; 
I’m late today,” and she rose, 
and putting on her dressing- 
gown and slippers, crossed the 
room to the cot. 

Though they breakfasted at 
seven o’clock, it was nearly 
nine before she seated herself 
at the desk in the sitting-room 
to write her mail letters. There 
had ‘been white ants in the 
store. In twenty-four hours 
they had covered a shelf and 
all it held with wet, red mud. 
Indefatigably they worked, as 
if they wished to destroy and 
conceal for ever in African earth 
all trace of these foreign 
intruders on African _ soil. 
Through the window she could 
see, on the far side of the 
valley, the derelict house of 
a planter. He had left the 
country scarcely more than a 
year ago; but already the 
wind and rain had ripped off 
the roof and crumbled the 
walls, and what remained stand- 
ing was almost hidden under 
the dense growth of creepers, 
and grass, and weeds, that, 
like the ants, seemed to desire 
nothing so much as the complete 
destruction of any sign of human 
life in their land; but here 
and there amongst the wilder- 
ness @ blur of red and gold 
showed, where the rambler roses 
still strove to uphold the banner 
of civilisation against their 
pagan enemies. 

What effect, she wondered, 
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would babyhood in such primi- 
tive surroundings have on her 
son. He was of English blood, 


- put his life had been built up 


from the fruits of a strange 
land, gathered by hands that 
made obeisance to strange gods. 

Under the blue-gum trees 
that lined the red earth road 
beyond the garden Ndala, the 
nurse girl, pushed the per- 
ambulator up and down in the 
shade. From time to time a 
small pink fist appeared beneath 
the sun canopy, waving in 
the energetic shadow boxing of 
healthy babyhood. 

Groups of women, dressed in 
black, or coloured, cloths wound 
round beneath their armpits, 
their babies tied on their backs 
in beaded skins, strolled down 
to the stream to fill the kerosene 
tins with water; or returned 
with them, walking under the 
heavy burdens on their heads 
with the upright dignity of 
perfect poise. They all stopped, 
slowly turning their eyes to 
gaze downwards into the pram 
at the white baby. If they 
ventured too close Ndala waved 
them away. She held herself, 
if possible, even more erect 
than the other women, wearing 
her white cloth and head hand- 
kerchief as if they were a king’s 
uniform. 

Lisa returned to her writing, 
but she had not finished a page 
before she was disturbed. 

“Well, Ali,” she said, looking 
up, ‘ what is it?” 

“Milk and water boiling, 
Dona,” replied the cook, ‘ also 
meat is being killed today in 
the market. It is many days 
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since the Bwana has tasted 
meat.”’ 

“TI suppose you mean that 
it is many days since you have 
tasted meat, Ali,” she said, 
smiling steadily at him; “ you 
know the Bwana and I have 
no great liking for the flesh of 
tough cows, that are brought 
in for the killing because their 
lives are nearly ended ! ”’ 

“This meat is good meat,” 
said Ali. 

“T doubt it,” said Lisa, 
and added, ‘I heard the other 
day that if it is wrapped in 
paw -paw leaves it becomes 
tender.” 

“That is true, Dona,’’ said 
Ali. 

“But why have you not 
told me of this before ? ” asked 
Lisa, ‘‘if you knew.” 

“Dona is not asking me,” 
replied Ali woodenly. 

‘But how could I ask you 
about something that I did 
not know?” began Lisa, and 
broke off. It was, after all, 
a matter of no great importance, 
and in any case there was no 
use in arguing; she had proved 
that already many times. The 
uneducated native mind thought 
along quite different lines to 
a European’s, and, though some 
understanding might be come 
to, complete comprehension 
could never be reached. 

She opened a drawer in the 
writing-table, and, taking out 
her bag, counted some money 
into the orange-pink palm of 
the native hand held out to 
her. 

‘‘ The shilling,’ she said, ‘ is 
for steak and kidneys, and 
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bones for the Bwana’s dog— 
and the eighteen-pence is an 
advance on all the wages 80 
that meat may be bought. 
That is what you were going 
to ask of me, wasn’t it, Ali? ”’ 

“Yes, Dona,’’ he replied. 

She rose, and putting on her 
double-terai went out to the 
kitchen where the cauldrons 
of drinking-water and milk 
were hissing and bubbling over 
the log fire, as if they were 
some witch’s magical potions. 
Every day she must see this 
boiling, or the cook would 
soon grow careless, or forget ; 
and dysentery might be the 
result. 

As she returned to the house, 
a little, old, native woman 
hobbled out of the shade of 
the mango trees by the side 
of the path. A tattered piece 
of cloth, once black but now 
green from long wearing in 
sun and rain, was wrapped about 
her loins, leaving her naked 
to the waist with the pitiful 
nudity of age. Her back was 
as wrinkled as a withered apple, 
and her breasts, mere pointed 
flaps of skin, hung down against 
her ribs, forlornly empty of 
life. 

She knelt in the red dust 
as Lisa approached, bending 
her grizzled head, mumbling 
with her toothless mouth, softly 
clapping her skinny, monkey- 
brown hands. 

“ Away with you,’ ordered 
Ali from the steps of his 
kitchen, “away with you, 
grandmother, there is nothing 
for you here.” 
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“Who is she?” asked Lisa. 
‘““ What does she want?” 

“She comes from Chirembe 
village,” replied Ali after 
questioning the old woman. 
“She says she is wishing to 
see a white woman while she 
still has eyes to see.” 

“But where is Chirembe 
village?’ asked Lisa, ‘“ that 
she has never seen a white 
woman before.”’ 

“This is a small village of 
no importance, a day’s journey 
into the hills from here. Away, 
old one,’? he went on, “ away 
with you.” 

*“ A day’s journey ! ’’ repeated 
Lisa. ‘‘ Poor woman, let her 
stay for a little if it pleases 
her.”’ 

At the sound of the com- 
passion in Lisa’s voice, the 
woman raised her head and 
stared up at her with such 
awestruck adoration in her 
faded brown eyes that Lisa 
looked away, feeling a sudden 
and furious sense of shame 
that any human being should 
look at another in such a way. 
Turning abruptly she went to 
the store-room and unlocked 
the door. From a shelf-lining 
she tore a sheet of paper, and, 
putting some handfuls of coarse 
salt on to it, carried it to the 
old woman and gave it to her. 

She stretched up both hands 
eagerly. The look of devotion 
vanished and was replaced by 
an expression of plain, animal 
greed as she twisted up the 
paper to hide its contents. 
With shaking fingers’ she 
secreted it in the folds of 
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cloth about her waist, and 
shuffled hurriedly and furtively 
away to exult over her treasure 
in privacy. 

The grains of salt clung 
harshly to Lisa’s fingers, and 
she rubbed them away with 
her handkerchief. As she did 
so her wrist-watch flashed in 
the sun. It was half-past nine 
already and time for Baby 
Andrew’s bath. 

Supported by her hand, he 
swam in the water like a frog, 
kicking out his legs and arms. 
Splashing with his hands, he 
watched the resulting wavelets 
curling up the sides of the white 
enamel bath with absorbed 
interest. His face puckered 
into anger as his mother 
lifted him out on to the towel 
in her lap. He opened his 
mouth wide to protest, but 
the wedding ring on the hand 
that held him caught his eye, 
and his attention was dis- 
tracted in trying to touch the 
shining, golden thing. She dried 
him gently, humming as she 
worked a wordless song of 
happiness. 

Cradled in her arms he 
sucked in the milk she gave 
him, his eyes round and solemn, 
full of the ageless wisdom that 
shows only in the faces of 
those on the boundaries of 
life. 

As she tucked him into his 
pram on the verandah for his 
morning sleep, Salimu, the head 
boy, appeared at her side. 

“ Ajibu is cutting his hand,” 
he said casually. 

She moved a brick with her 
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foot under a wheel of the 
pram to prevent it moving, 
and pulled the mosquito net 
into place. 

“How did he do that?” 
she asked. 

“He is drying glass and it 
breaks in his hand,” replied 
Salimu, and added laconically, 
‘“‘ He is bleeding.” 

“Why must they always 
come to me?” she thought 
impatiently, ‘when there is 
a native hospital for all their 
needs. I am no nurse and I 
hate all this doctoring.” 

** All right, Salimu,” she said 
aloud, ‘ I’ll come.” 

She fetched scissors, bandages, 
and lint from the medicine cup- 
board in the bathroom, and, 
calling Ndala to watch by the 
pram, went out on to the back 
verandah. 

Ajibu was standing there 
leaning against one of the brick 
pillars. He held his right hand 
out rigidly and from it blood 
spirted on to the ground below. 
There was a pool of blood, the 
grass near it was spangled as 
if with scarlet dew. The dhobi, 
pantry, and kitchen boys stood 
watching in silent absorption. 
As Lisa appeared they all looked 
at her. On their faces was a 
curiously triumphant expres- 
sion almost as if they were 
saying, ‘We may have black 
skins, but our blood is as red 
as @ white man’s.” 

Horrified, she ran forward, 
and cutting off a length of 
bandage tied it round Ajibu’s 
right wrist above the cut. 

“Why didn’t you tell me 
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at once?” she asked. ‘“ He 
must have been bleeding a 
long time.” 

“Dona is saying never to 
disturb her while she feeds 
the little Bwana,” said Salimu 
complacently. 

She stared at them help- 
lessly. How could one deal 
with such people? How make 
them understand the relative 
importance of life, and death, 
and little things ? 

The bleeding, which had 
lessened, began again as the 
tension of the bandage slackened, 
soaking through the white lint. 
She cut another strip off the 
roll. She must try and put 
on a tourniquet, though her 
knowledge of such things only 
came from casual reading in 
books. 

** Quick, Salimu,”’ she ordered, 
“fetch a stick, a short stick.” 

Salimu looked slowly round. 
The other boys watched him. 
No one moved. 

“Any sort of stick,” she 
cried; ‘“ quickly, Salimu —a 
pencil will do. Fetch the long 
pencil off my desk, Salimu.”’ 

She watched him through 
the sitting-room window as 
she tightened Ajibou’s bandage, 
measuring two pencils against 
each other with the unhurried 
deliberation of a slow motion 
film. 
“ Quickly, Salimu,” she cried 
again, “either will do—only 


“The wisest plan,’ she 
thought as she worked, “ is 
to get Ajibu to the hospital 
as quickly as possible, but the 
car is out of order and he has 
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lost so much blood I daren’t 
let him walk up the hill. [f 
Salimu pushes him up there 
on his bicycle these other boys 
are far too stupid to watch 
the tourniquet, and I don’t 
trust my very amateurish tying 
of it to hold. There’s nothing 
for it; I shall have to go 
with them.” 

Ajibu sat huddled up on the 
saddle, his arm round Salimu’s 
neck as he and the dhobi 
pushed the bicycle up the hill 
to the hospital. 

“Natives don’t turn pale,” 
thought Lisa, ‘“ they lose the 
gloss on their skins and look 
like unpolished leather.’ 

A line of men, with spears 
in their hands and loads on 
their shoulders supported by 
sticks, turned to watch them as 
they went by. 

“Tf they think of me at all 
they must think I have a very 
kind heart,’’ she thought, ‘ but 
I know I am only doing this 
for my own benefit, so that I 
may get back to my own things 
in the quickest possible time, 
and, having done my best for 
Ajibu, dismiss him completely 
from my mind with no doubts.” 

The sun was very hot. To 
the right the Union Jack on the 
boma flagstaff hung limply in 
sombre folds’ giving little 
promise of the vivid, dancing 
symbol that any life in the air 
would bring into being. 

A short avenue of cedrella 
trees led up to the red brick 
hospital buildings. A group of 
natives sat in the _ shade. 
Mechanically they rose to their 
feet as she passed. When 
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she had first come to the 
country this impersonal homage 
had embarrassed her. She had 
longed to tell. them not to 
bow down, or salute her in 
such a@ way; but custom had 
made their rising at her ap- 
proach of no greater moment 
than the bending of grasses in 
the wake of her passing. And, 
“They are not saluting me,” 
she thought, “this is quite 
different to that old woman’s 
kneeling in the dust; these 
men are reverencing something 
far greater than I am—the 
Empire—civilisation—whatever 
one may call it, and this is the 
real burden of white men with 
responsibilities in the tropics, 
this living up to the legend 
of being Superior People, it 
is this that makes them strive 
to be greater than they often 
are, and if they fail it is this 
that drags them lower than 
their natural selves. Africa is 
a country of extremes and 
there is no room in it, except 
in the towns, for middle ways 
or middle people.” 

They came to the steps lead- 
ing up to the dispensary, and 
Jacob, the head assistant, met 
them at the door in his white 
uniform and red fez. 

“Doctor is busy, Dona,’’ he 
said. 

“This boy has a very bad 
cut,’ she explained; “‘ can you 
attend to him ? ” 

Jacob went to Ajibu and 
raised the injured hand. He 
was an elderly native with a 
deeply lined face. He had 
been working in Government 
hospitals for more than thirty 
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years. There was expertness 
in his touch as he lifted the 
bandages and examined the 
wound. 

“Yes, I will do now,” he 
assured her; ‘at once.” 

As she turned to go home 
she saw the Indian doctor, the 
sub-assistant surgeon, at the 
far side of the compound. He 
was a Sikh, a tall, fine-looking 
man in a white suit with a 
green turban wound about his 
head, and a curling black beard. 
His back was towards her, and 
he was in earnest conversation 
with another hospital assistant 
who was superintending the 
building of a small native hut. 
A circle of posts was already 
in the earth and was being 
lashed together by two natives. 
Under a tree in the background 
crouched a native woman with 
a baby on her back. Despair 
was marked in every line of 
her drooping body as she leant 
sideways supported by her hand. 

“She is more like a bronze 
statue than a living woman,”’ 
thought Lisa, ‘‘ unhappiness has 
tautened every sinew and nerve, 
and sharpened her features into 
something hard, and unyielding, 
and beyond reason. I wonder 
why she is so sad.”’ 

The air shimmered and 
danced in front of her as she 
went down the hill. She tilted 
her terai over her eyes in a 
vain attempt to shield them 
from the glare and dazzling 
colour around her; but there 
was no escaping the brilliance 
of the African spring that like 
an Amazon hung her scarlet 
banners on the flamboyant trees, 
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thrust her vivid green spears 
up through the hard sunbaked 
earth, and broke its crust with 
purple, crimson, and golden 
flowers, turning even the white 
man’s highway into her personal 
pleasure garden. 

As Lisa came up the steps 
of the verandah she dismissed 
Ndala from her watching post. 
Under the net Andrew was 
asleep, curled on his side, dressed 
only in a vest and napkin. 

The mail letter she had 
started that morning lay open 
on the desk in the sitting-room. 
The ink had already faded, in 
the heat, to a pale blue, giving 
an appearance of unreality to 
her writing, as if some other 
hand had penned it long ago. 

“T am going to have a quiet 
day,’”’ she read. 

The words seemed to mock 
her, the letters to twist them- 
selves into a procession of pallid 
sneering imps. She seized her 
pen and underlined the ‘am’ 
defiantly, and abruptly ending 
the letter with her love, signed 
her name. 

Salimu brought in a tray of 
biscuits and tea. She poured 
it out quickly, banishing every- 
thing from her thoughts but 
the painting she hoped to finish 
that morning. So eager was 
she to begin, that as she drank 
she moved about the room, 
opening a cupboard for her 
materials, spreading them out 
on a table, pulling forward a 
chair. The miniature was 
almost finished, there was a 
corner of lace on the pillow to 
be added, and one hand to be 
put in. 
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Her work absorbed her, draw- 
ing her out of herself and time, 
concentrating her in that small 
oval of ivory. 

A bugle call disturbed her, 
“Tt must be twelve o’clock 
already,” she thought, and 
glanced up at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. But it was after 
twelve, and, listening more in- 
tently as the bugle rang out 
again, she realised that it was 
a call strange to her; short 
and with an urgency that the 
familiar calls lacked. 

Other noises came to her, 
men shouting, shrill cries. What 
was happening? She rose and 
looked out of the French 
windows. The hibiscus hedge 
hid her view of the boma, but 
above it the Union Jack still 
clung sluggishly to the flag- 
staff as if the whole British 
Empire slept. 

She crossed to the opposite 
window. The native men- 
servants were sitting in a circle, 
under the mango tree near the 
kitchen, eating their mid-day 
meal. Two basins stood in 
the centre, the larger holding 
a stiff porridge of maize flour, 
the smaller a mixture of green 
vegetables and salt and gravy. 
They stretched out their hands 
to the basins, in turn, talking 
and laughing together. 

Suddenly from the distance 
came the sound of rapid firing, 
cracking into the air like the 
vicious lashes of a whip. 

The natives stopped eating. 
For a second they sat as if 
turned to stone; one with his 
hand outstretched, one wiping 
his greasy fingers on the grass. 
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There was a second burst of 
firing. Two crows rose flapping 
into the air from the tree-tops 
and winged swiftly away to the 
hills, cawing as they went. 

She turned, and, going out 
on to the verandah, pulled the 
pram into the sitting-room. 
Andrew still slept. Little beads 
of perspiration stood on his 
forehead ; his downy hair curled 
damply, dark golden on his 
round head. 

There was a rattling of nails 
on the floor, and Don, the 
Airedale, who always accom- 
panied his master to the office, 
ran in and slid under the sofa, 
where he lay panting, his pink 
tongue trailing sideways over 
his teeth. 

“What is it, Don?’ whis- 
pered Lisa, ‘ what is it? And 
where is your master ? ”’ 

He raised his head and looked 
at her with his topaz eyes. 
At the sound of more shots he 
shuffled his body back against 
the wall as if trying to find 
greater security from its solidity. 

“T’ve no car,’”’ she thought, 
“ T’ve no car.”’ 

And her heart began to beat 
wildly as yet another round of 
firing splintered the air, accom- 
panied by wild yells, and a 
snapping and cracking as if 
sticks were being broken in 
battle. 

For a moment panic swept 
over her. What could she do 
with Andrew if there were 
danger? How hide him? She 
must know what was happen- 
ing—she must know. From 
the writing-table the letters 
she had written that morning 
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seemed to mock her yet again 
with their safe English addresses 
—‘The Gables, Ford Green, 
near Maidenhead ’’—and a brief 
vision of the River Thames 
Sweeping tranquilly under the 
grey bridge came before her 
eyes. “The Flats, Knights- 
bridge,” and the friendly roar 
of London’s traffic seemed to 
hum in her ears like music. 

“The post,’ she thought, 
“‘ those letters should have gone 
before, they will miss the mail.” 

She seized them from the 
desk, and going through the 
dining-room to the back 
verandah, called, ‘ Boy.” 

Salimu came to her. She 
handed him the letters quickly ; 
for her hands were shaking 
and he must not know how 
frightened she felt. 

“*T forgot to send these to 
the post,” she said. ‘“ Take 
them now or they will be too 
late.” 

** Yes, Dona,” he replied. 

“That firing,” she said as 
casually as she could, “ what 
is that?” 

“T do not know, Dona,” 
he answered. The. other boys 
drew near, looking at her un- 
easily, standing close to her, 
huddled together like sheep 
waiting for their leader to 
show them the way out of 
unknown places into safety. 

“Perhaps the police are 
practising on the range,” she 
said, and knew she lied; for 
the shooting-range lay in the 
opposite direction to the sound 
of the firing. 

“Go quickly, Salimu, there 
is an order for the stores there, 
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and if you do not catch the 
mail there will be no lamp-oil 
sent, and the Bwana will have 
to go to bed at sunset with 
the little Bwana.” 

The feeble joke pleased them. 
Some of the tension went from 
them and they smiled and 
moved back to their unfinished 
meal. Salimu, twisting up his 
khansu about his waist, took 
his bicycle from the shady 
wall against which it leant, 
and pedalled away up the hill. 

She went back to the sitting- 
room. Salimu was a trust- 
worthy boy and had been many 
years with her husband before 
he was married; if need be 
perhaps he could take Andrew 
to the mission. She was com- 
pleting this plan in her mind 
when she saw Salimu returning. 
She longed to run to him— 
to call out, ‘‘ What is happen- 
ing—where is your master?” 
But the cloak of the Superior 
People lay heavy on _ her 
shoulders and would not let 
her move. Slowly and deliber- 
ately he propped up his bicycle, 
shook out his khansu, strolled 
towards the house. 

“Well,” she said as he came 
into the room. 

“The letters will catch the 
mail, Dona,’’ he answered. 

‘¢ And the firing ? ’’ she asked 
as he crossed the room to pick 
up the tea-tray. ‘ What was 
that?” 

“There is great fire, Dona,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ at Abdul Kassim’s 
store.” 

“Did you see the Bwana? ”’ 
she asked. 


“Bwana is helping police 
take things from store,” said 
Salimu. 

“ And the firing?” 

““T do not know, Dona.’’ 

‘‘ Has anyone been hurt ? ” 

“TI do not know, Dona.”’ 

He went out, carrying the 
tray in both hands, pulling 
the door to with his bare foot 
as he went. 

She sat down on the sofa 
and picked up a paint-brush, 
but her hand trembled so that 
she could not use it. 

‘“‘ Fool,” she muttered to her- 
self, ‘* fool.” 

The firing had ceased now, 
and the shouting was dying 
away into isolated cries. 

Don crept out and sat with 
his head on her knee, thumping 
his short tail on the floor. 

“A couple of fools,” she 
said shakily, smoothing him 
behind the ears with a finger 
in the way he loved. All her 
energy had left her. She re- 
mained there, very still, list- 
lessly stroking away the minutes. 

“ Hullo ! ” said Hugh, coming 
silently in through the French 
windows behind her, “ what’s 
the Babbit doing in here? 
He’s all right, isn’t he?” 

‘Yes, he’s all right,’’ she 
said, ““I—I just brought him 
in here.” She turned and 
looked at Hugh. There were 
black smears on his cheek. 
His khaki shorts and white 
shirt were blackened, and one 
sleeve was charred up to the 
shoulder. 

“ Darling!’’ she said, rising 
swiftly, ‘ you’re hurt.” 
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He twisted his arm and 
looked at it. “It’s nothing 
much,” he said, “a cinder 
fell on it. I’ve been up at 
the Indian stores. Abdul 
Kassim’s house has been burnt. 
There was a bush fire—yards 
away it was actually—but a 
dust devil caught up a bit of 
flaming grass and dropped it 
on Kassim’s thatched roof and 
it went up in a blaze; poor 
devil, he’d just got some tin 
to re-roof it, too, and he wasn’t 
insured. Still, we managed to 
save most of his stock and 
prevent the fire spreading. Is 
there any hot water? Id like 
@ wash.”’ 

‘“*T thought I heard firing,” 
she said as she attended to 
the burn on his arm in the 
bathroom. 

“That was Kassim’s am- 
munition blowing up,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ He had several boxes 
of shot-gun cartridges at the 
back of the store and we 
couldn’t get at them. And 
Lisa, there was a fool of a 
cat, it would keep trying to 
get back and sit by its pet 
rat-hole, and I thought Kassim 
had a complete cattery. I 
kept’ on throwing out white 
cats, and then realised it was 
the same one each time, and 
gave it to someone to shut up. 
Poor old Kassim—I left him 
sitting on a packing-case sur- 
rounded by bales of cotton 
and cloth, holding a cash-box 
in one hand and mopping up 
his tears with a blue and 
orange jersey.” 

“ He ought to be very grateful 
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to you for saving so much,” 
said Lisa. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he 
replied. ‘I don’t think he’s 
got any room in his thoughts 
for gratitude. His whole atti- 
tude was, ‘Some enemy hath 
done this thing.’ I shall prob- 
ably have a lot of trouble 
over a lawsuit against some 
quite innocent person before 
we’re finished.’” 

‘IT thought you were having 
real trouble today when I 
heard the firing,’’ said Lisa. 

“But I told you, darling, 
it wasn’t firing, it was only 
cartridges going off in the fire,”’ 
he explained patiently. 

She pulled down his head 
and kissed him, leaning against 
his strong, solid body. “It 
must be wonderful,” she said, 
“to see and hear things only 
as they really are, as you do. 
You never have to pretend 
to be a Superior Person, because 
you naturally are one.” 

“I’m @ Superior Person!’ 
he repeated in astonished dis- 
may. ‘* What’s the matter with 
you, Lisa? What are you 
talking about? I’m not 
superior. Do you mean I’ve 
been throwing my weight about 
too much ? ” 

‘* No—no,”’ she said, * noth- 
ing like that.” 

“Yes, but you said-——” 

“Don’t you worry, Hugh,” 
she assured him, “‘ perhaps I’m 
feeling rather Chinese. You’re 
a Superior Person and I’m 
your worthless hand-maiden.”’ 
She smiled up into his puzzled 
blue eyes, smoothing away the 
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frown on his brown forehead 
with her cool fingers. “I’m 
reading a book by Daniele Varé 
about China,’’ she said. 

“Oh, you’ve been reading 
a book,” he said in relief, and 
stooping, kissed her. 

‘“‘ Where is Ajibu ? ” he asked 
later as the dhobi, breathing 
heavily over his unaccustomed 
duties at the lunch table, handed 
him the vegetables under 
Salimu’s direction. 

“He cut his hand very 
badly and I took him to the 
hospital,’ replied Lisa. 

“You took him to the 
hospital,” said Hugh. 

‘*'Yes,” said Lisa, “I had 
to put on a tourniquet and I 
didn’t trust my own bandaging, 
so I went with him.” 

“Did you see the S.A.S. ? ”’ 

“Not to speak to—he was 
busy.” 

“Well, I’d rather you kept 
away from the hospital,” said 
Hugh quietly. 

“Why,” asked Lisa swiftly, 
“is there smallpox there? 
Thank goodness Andrew took 
so well when he was vaccinated 
last month. So that’s why 
they were building a separate 
hut for that poor woman—I 
wondered about her.”’ 

“Did you go near her ? ”’ 

“No. She was sitting under 
a tree with her baby on her 
back. I didn’t go near her,” 
said Lisa; “is there much small- 
pox about ? ” 

“There is usually smallpox 
about somewhere in Africa,” 
he replied, and began to talk 
of the ravages the disease had 


made in the days before vaccina- 
tion came to the land, and of 
the blindness it had caused, 
and the villages it had wiped 
out. 

“Now if they get it they 
only have it in a mild form,” 
he ended; “it is very rarely 
that one sees a native under 
twenty with a pock-marked 
skin.” 

‘* Must you go back to work 
so soon ?”’ she asked as, their 
meal over, he lit his pipe, and 
rising, put on his topi. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘ that fire 
ruined my morning’s work as 
well as making me late for 
lunch. I must go down to the 
bridge, too, the white ants 
have been at the poles and the 
prisoners are working on it. 
And that new Italian planter 
from Chitama estate is coming 
to see me this afternoon about 
game licences, and I must get 
on with the monthly accounts.” 

As he moved to the French 
windows, Don heaved himself 
up from the cool cement floor 
and followed his master out 
into the hot sunshine. 

In the next room Andrew 
woke and cried lustily to be fed, 
and Lisa went to him. 

It was almost three o’clock 
by the time, all his wants 
attended to, she had settled 
him to sleep once more in his 
pram with Ndala beside him. 

She took off her blue linen 
frock, and, finding her book, 
was just about to lie down on 
her bed when she heard foot- 
steps outside, and, looking out 
of the window, saw a tall, fair 
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woman in white, carrying a 
little girl in her arms, coming 
down the path. She held a 
red-lined sunshade over the 
child’s head, and talked to her 
soothingly in a foreign tongue. 

“That new Italian planter 
coming to see me.” 

She remembered her hus- 
band’s words. This was prob- 
ably his wife. Lisa threw the 
book on to the bed, and, opening 
the wardrobe, pulled out a silk 
dress and slipped it over her 
head. 

The stranger was standing in 
the doorway of the sitting- 
room when Lisa came to it. 
She shifted the child on to her 
left arm and held out her right 
hand. 

“My name—Castelli—Chit- 
ama estate,’ she said, as if she 
were repeating a lesson hardly 
learnt. ‘‘ I come—call—on you 
—my ’usband——” but she 
could remember no more, and, 
shaking her head with a grave 
smile at Lisa as if asking her to 
join in- condemnation at such 
stupidity, she added, ‘“ I—no 
EKenglish.”’ 

‘And I have no Italian,’ 
said Lisa. 

She drew forward an arm- 
chair for her visitor and seated 
herself on the sofa. 

As the mother sank down into 
the low chair, the child turned 
and clung round her neck, as 
though she felt her defences 
less sure in @ position so much 
nearer the ground. Her mother 
took off the little girl’s felt hat 
and smoothed her dark curls. 

** Angela,” she said, “‘ Angela,” 
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and again she smiled her grave, 
sweet smile. 

Lisa smiled back at her. 
“But we can’t sit here just 
smiling at one another the 
whole afternoon,’’ she thought. 
“T wish I could paint her— 
she’s a very beautiful woman— 
I wonder if she would be better 
in water-colour or pastel—I’d 
love to try oils, but out 
here——”’ she broke off her 
thoughts abruptly, realising that 
she was staring at her visitor 
as if she were already the im- 
personal picture of her imagina- 
tion. ‘* Perhaps she speaks the 
native language,’ thought Lisa, 
and spoke a few words in that 
tongue. 

But once more Mrs Castelli 
shook her head. ‘ No,’’ she 
said, ‘ no.” 

“Tl call for tea,’ said Lisa 
to herself, “or perhaps coffee 
would be better since she is 
Italian.” 

** Boy!” she called. “Boy!”’ 
and “ Boy! Bring coffee,” she 
ordered as she heard footsteps 
in the dining-room. 

Mrs Castelli gently pulled 
Angela away from her tight 
embrace, disengaging her warm 
little hands. The child spread 
them over her face, peeping 
out through the fingers at 
Lisa with bright dark eyes. © 

Lisa rose and fetched her a 
book with coloured pictures of 
animals in it. She sat stiffly 
on her mother’s knee, holding 
the big volume open without 
turning the pages, as if it 
were @ rampart behind which 
she and her mother might be 
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protected against attack from 
the strange foreigner. 

Mrs Castelli noticed a pastel 
drawing of Andrew .on the 
mantelpiece. By signs Lisa 
conveyed to her that he was 
asleep on the verandah. She 
found herself breaking into 
loud, isolated English words, 
as if she were trying to make 
a deaf child understand. Mrs 
Castelli replied in rapid Italian. 
She held Angela loosely round 
her little thin body with one 
arm, with the other she made 
wide expressive gestures of one 
who gives grandly to and 
demands generously from life. 

“T must learn  Italian,’’ 
thought Lisa impulsively; “ it 
is a lovely language.” 

The door opened and Juma, 
the little pantry boy, staggered 
in under a laden tray. He 
had borrowed Ajibu’s white 
khansu which trailed to his 
heels, and Ajibu’s chisoti, which 
had slipped sideways on his 
shaven head. With immense 
dignity he placed the tray 
on the low table in front of 
his mistress, and went out 
again. There was coffee in 
the silver teapot, and cold 
milk in the silver water jug. 

“And I can’t explain,” 
thought Lisa, staring helplessly 
at the tray, “I could never 
make her understand about 
Ajibu, and that Salimu has 
an afternoon off and that the 
dhobi is ironing. It is best to 
pretend there is nothing wrong.”’ 

She poured out coffee for 
Mrs Castelli, and milk for 
Angela. 
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The sultana scones had been 
cut open and spread with butter 
and fish paste. The cheese 
straws left over from dinner 
the night before were arranged 
round the chocolate cake. There 
was @ plate of jam tartlets 
decorated with parsley. Juma 
had done his best. 

“Do you suppose,” Lisa 
asked her husband later on 
when her guests had gone 
and he had returned for tea, 
“Do you suppose she knew 
everything was wrong? Or 
will she think that that is 
the way the English like things 
done! I couldn’t tell. Not 
that it really matters,” she 
continued; “I liked her. I 
liked her very much, and she 
is going to teach me Italian, 
and I am going to paint her 
portrait.” 

“How did you arrange all 
that,” asked Hugh, “if, as 
you say, you couldn’t under- 
stand each other’s language ? ’’ 

“TI don’t know,” replied Lisa. 
“T learnt Latin at school and 
I found that helped a little; 
but I can’t really think now 
how it was done, unless it is 
that language, after all, is not 
of supreme importance if you 
are in sympathy with someone.’’ 

A cry came from the verandah. 
Andrew was awake and demand- 
ing his four o’clock orange-juice. 

Lisa smiled across’ at her 
husband as she rose to her 
feet. 

“You see,” she said, “I 
know what he wants, and he 
can’t speak a word of any 
language.” 
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‘“‘ Tf I am quick,’ she thought 
as she fetched the cup of juice 
from the safe, “I may have 
time to plant the verbena seeds 
at least, before Hugh is ready 
for me.” 

But when she had attended 
to the baby, and changed him 
into a clean vest and a white 
frock and had sent him out 
with Ndala for his evening 
outing in the garden, Hugh 
was already calling to her from 


the garage. 
He was not a natural 
mechanic. A paper book with 


diagrams of the engine, smeared 
with oily finger-prints, was 
propped up on the running- 
board of the car, among a 
collection of nuts, screws, and 
other gadgets. He held a screw 
in his mouth while he worked 
with a spanner, bending over 
the engine under the upturned 
bonnet. 

“Hand me small spanner— 
tool-box,’”? he mumbled. She 
found it and handed it to him, 
and, seating herself farther along 
the running-board, handed him 
nuts and screws as he asked 
for them. He had no other 
conversation for her, intent on 
his task. 

The native women were going 
down the hill again with their 
tins to fetch the evening supply 
of water from the stream. They 
were more talkative than they 
had been in the morning. Their 
shrill voices and raucous laughter 
floated clearly to her on the 
evening breeze. ‘ Moto,” she 
heard, ‘‘ moto,” and again 
“moto.”” They were talking of 
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the fire. It had been as good 
as @ circus to village children 
in England. They would talk 
about it for months to come. 
Louder and louder their voices 
sounded as they drew level with 
the garage. Excitement made 
each woman shout at her neigh- 
bour on the road as if she were 
standing on some distant hill- 
top. Holding the empty tins 
on their heads, they doubled 
up with laughter, their babies 
rocking on their backs in the 
skin wrappings, sliding up and 
down with their mother’s mirth, 
patiently and without com- 
plaint. ‘ Chomé,’”’ Lisa heard, 
“‘ chomé.”? They were laughing 
at the cat which had so per- 
sistently returned to its ratting. 
Up from the stream, with 
the curious lope that is neither 
run nor walk, came the line of 
white-clad prisoners carrying 
water to the D.C.’s house. 
The first two pairs of men 
had poles between them, resting 
on their shoulders; large, round 
tins of water hung from the 
poles by ropes that strained 
and creaked as they went by 
like a ship’s cordage. The six 
other prisoners held kerosene 
tins on their heads, resting on 
pads of twisted grass. In the 
tins they had placed green 
leafy branches to prevent the 
water from spilling, and each 
man seemed to be wearing 
some monstrous hat. Behind 
them marched a policeman with 
a rifle on his shoulder. He 
saluted smartly as he passed 
the D.C.’s back, calling out 
importantly to his charges to 
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hurry. ‘“ Tién!” he - said, 
“tién!’? The prisoners loped 
along with no change of speed. 

By the kitchen door stood 
the great water-drums; the sun 
caught the water as it was 
tipped into them, making it 
look like cascades of molten 
gold. 

Hugh straightened himself, 
holding out his oily black hands 
away from his body. 

“Take off my topi, Lisa,’’ 
he said, “I don’t need it 
now.” 

He bent his head and she 
took off the hat. There was a 
red rim, like a scar, where it 
had been pressing on his fore- 
head. 

“Is there much more to 
do?” she asked. 

Would there be time to drive 
out in the cool of the evening, 
to watch the day fade over the 
hills, as she had planned ? 

“T’ve nearly finished the 
engine,’ he replied, “ but the 
self-starter needs adjusting— 
I must try and fix that. I 
don’t like you winding up the 
car, and I can’t always be 
here to do it for you, and I’d 
rather finish it all now.’ 

He bent over the engine once 
mofe, and Don, who had sprung 
to his feet in quivering eager- 
ness to be up and away for 
his evening walk, slithered down 
again into the dust to continue 
his patient vigil. 

The sun began to lose its 
strength, and, in dying, seemed 
to give richer life to the earth. 
The flowers took on deeper 
colours. In the distance the 
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cannas were like torches flaming 
in emerald holders; nearer at 
hand the roses glowed with a 
strange brilliance, and the dubh 
grass carpeted the earth with a 
vivid, unnatural, golden green. 

From the boma the sunset 
bugle sounded over the land, 
and the Union Jack, waving 
bravely now in the breeze, was 
slowly lowered. 

Lisa turned away. ‘I must 
go, Hugh,” she said; “it is 
Andrew’s bedtime.”’ 

Her own bath was awaiting 
her in the lamp-lit bathroom 
when she had tucked Andrew 
into his cot. The water was 
still rocking in the tin bath, 
with the swing of its journey 
from the kitchen. It smelt of 
wood-smoke. She threw in a 
handful of bath salts, but the 
acrid reek persisted. 

A lizard lay flat against the 
whitewashed wall, so still that 
it looked like the beginning 
of a painted frieze; only if 
some small insect approached 
did it come to life, rolling its 
beady little eyes, shooting out 
its long, whip-like tongue to 
catch its prey. A spider with 
curving, hairy legs ran swiftly 
up the wall and disappeared 
into the shadows. A mosquito 
whined its thin, querulous plaint 
in her ears. ‘‘ Fee-ver—fee- 
ver—fee—ver,’’ it seemed to 
sing. Down it came, floating 
towards her bare flesh, a minute 
speck of destruction, its delicate 
wings and thin trailing legs 
outlined like lace against the 
lamplight. With a sudden clap, 
she crushed it between her 
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hands, killing it with a fierce 
strength out of all proportion to 
its fragility. 

Through the open windows 
she heard Hugh in the dining- 
room, mixing himself a drink, 
splashing the soda into the 
glass. 

Reluctantly she stepped out 
of the refreshing, cooling water, 
and, drying herself with the 
rough bath towel, put on her 
silk pyjamas and long coat and 
went into the bedroom. 

Hugh was standing there, 
staring down at the sleeping 
baby in the cot. 

“T tell you what, Lisa,’’ he 
said quietly, ‘we'll have 
Andrew trained as a mechanic, 
whatever career he chooses, 
then he’ll be able to compete 
better than his father with this 
mechanical age in which we 
live.”’ 

“Why don’t you send a 
native boy to a garage to be 
trained as a chauffeur next time 
we’re on leave ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes, I might do that,’”’ he 
said, “I might do that.” He 
drank from the glass he was 
holding. “I needed this,’”’ he 
said; “nothing makes me so 
angry as dealing with engines 
that I know nothing about.” 

“Ts everything all right 
now ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes, it’s running and start- 
ing all right now,” he replied. 
“T don’t know’’—he finished 
the whisky-and-soda and put 
down the glass on top of the 
chest of drawers—‘I don’t 
know,” he said; ‘* sometimes I 
think we were all better off 
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before machinery was ever in- 
vented ; and what effect it will 
have on natives who come to it 
before they’ve learnt to use 
their own brains or hands, I 
can’t think.” 

“You ought,” said Lisa 
smiling, “to have married a 
mechanical wife who would have 
been some use to you.”’ 

He grinned down at her 
suddenly. “I should hate a 
mechanical wife,’”’ he said, and, 
““T’m quite satisfied,’ he added 
gruffly, and went on into the 
bathroom. 

She drew on her mosquito- 
boots, and, picking up her book, 
went through the dining-room 
on her way to the sitting-room. 
Salimu and Juma were laying 
the table for dinner. The lamp- 
light shone on the polished 
wood of the table with its lace 
mats; the glass and silver 
shimmered and glittered up at 
her. 

‘Tt looks just like a dinner- 
table in England,’’ she thought 
happily as she straightened the 
white roses in their silver bowl, 
in the middle of the table. 

She went on into the sitting- 
room, and, turning up the lamp 
under its ivory silk shade, 
seated herself in the arm-chair 
and opened her book. So 
absorbed did she become in 
the story of a Chinese empress 
that when she heard hurrying 
footsteps outside, she looked 
up half expecting to see a 
yellow, slant-eyed face peering 
in at her ; but it was the Indian 
doctor who stood there. He 
had been running, and he could 
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scarcely pant out the words he 
wanted urgently to say. 

“ The D.C., Madam, the D.C.” 

“ He is bathing. Can I take 
him a message ? ” asked Lisa. 

“Tell him, please — that 
woman—she has run away,’’ he 
answered. 

“The woman with the small- 
pox ? ’”’ asked Lisa. 

The doctor stared down at 
her. ‘‘Smallpox!’’ he repeated. 
“T have no smallpox in my 
hospital. No. It is the woman 
with the baby who has C.S.M.”’ 

“C.S.M.,” repeated Lisa 
slowly in her turn. 

‘¢ Cerebro-spinal meningitis,”’ 
said the doctor ; “‘ spotted fever 
it is called, too. She brings me 
the baby this morning; already 
two of her children have died 
of this thing. Her husband has 
gone to Rhodesia to the mines, 
and the headman of the village 
has sent her to me. She has 
not wanted to come, she has 
not wanted to stay—now she 
has escaped and is running 
home—perhaps she will sleep 
in another village—so epidemics 
begin, and C.S.M.—this is a 
very terrible disease.” 

“T know,” said Lisa, “I 
know.’’ She rose and went to 
thedoor. ‘TI will tell the D.C.,”’ 
she said. 

He was pulling on his dressing- 
gown when she reached the 
bathroom. She looked at him 
straightly. “‘ The doctoris here,”’ 
she said, and her voice was 
flat and cold; “that woman 
has run away. You told me 
she had smallpox.” 


He caught her by the 
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shoulders. ‘ No,’’ he answered, 
“you thought that, and I let 
you think it. Where is the 
doctor ? ”’ 

She nodded towards the 
verandah, unable to speak. 

He tied the dressing-gown 
cord round his waist, and picked 
up a torch from the table 
between the beds. 

“T shall want all our hurri- 
cane lamps,’’ he said; “ you 
must give out candles to the 
boys.” 

“ Are you going to look for the 
woman ? ”’ asked Lisa. 

‘Of course,’’ Hugh replied. 

“But, Hugh, think of 
Andrew,”’ she protested; “if 
you bring the infection to this 
house——”’ she broke off, “‘ you 
don’t know, you can’t know 
what it can do to children. 
There was a little girl who came 
to our village at home who had 
had it—she was half paralysed 
and an imbecile—we must think 
of Baby.’’ She caught at his 
arm and held it. ‘‘ We must 
think of Baby,’’ she repeated, 
shaking him, asif by her physical 
violence she could make him 
understand the violence of her 
thoughts. 

“IT must do what has to be 
done,” he said quietly, and, 
gently releasing her hands, he 
left her. 

She heard him giving orders 
to the boys, heard him go 
outside and speak to the doctor, 
and heard them walk rapidly 
away up the path followed by 
Don, the voices travelling ever 
more faintly to her as voices 
die away to one under an anzs- 
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thetic. For a moment there 
was no sound but the metallic 
croaking of frogs from the 
stream-bed at the bottom of 
the garden, and then she heard 
the car start and roar its way 
up the hill to the police lines 
near the boma. 

Salimu knocked at the door. 

‘“ Cooky is wanting candles,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘ Bwana is taking light 
from kitchen.” 

Mechanically she fetched her 
key and a torch and went to 
the store. The white ants were 
at work again. She flashed her 
light along the shelves, but 
there was no sign of the insects. 
They were in the brickwork 
gnawing their way through. 
“Tick, tick, tick,’’ they sounded, 
as remorselessly as a clock 
ticking away time. 

She gave Salimu the candles, 
and, locking up the store, went 
back to the sitting-room. The 
light was still burning in the 
dining-room as she went through. 
Juma, inspired perhaps by his 
tea-time performance, had been 
decorating the table. It no 
longer looked English. Scarlet 
poinsettia leaves flamed over 
the polished wood; trailing 
creepers crept like green snakes 
about the plates, and coiled 
themselves round the silver rose- 
bowl; the table napkins were 
twisted into fantastic animals’ 
heads and garlanded with red 
hibiscus flowers. 

“Dona is liking?’ asked 
Juma proudly. 

“No, I am hating it,” she 
longed to cry out in her over- 
wrought state, but, ‘“‘ Yes, this 
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is well done, Juma,’’ she said, 
and passed on to the sitting- 
room. 

Through the open French 
windows came the evening 
breeze; it lifted the curtains, 
shaking them gently on their 
rings with the sound of tinkling 
bells, and brought the heavy 
scent of Persian lilac to her 
from the trees lining the path 
that led down to the stream. 

Light had gone from the 
earth, only the western sky 
held the golden reflection of 
the sinking sun. Against it 
the little village on the hill 
across the valley showed 
black, clear cut as a silhouette, 
four huts, a wind-bent tree, and 
a cattle kola looking like the 
stranded hulk of a derelict 
ship against the skyline. It 
seemed to Lisa, at that moment, 
the epitome of desolation ; the 
last habitation of man at the 
end of the world. 

Now she could hear the car 
again coming down the hill, 
checking at the bridge, taking 
the steep, winding slope on the 
farther side with a snarling 
whine, as if it were some 
wild animal searching for its 
prey. 

Flickering in the blackness 
like fireflies, a line of lights 
came down from the boma, 
and, spreading out, bobbed 
away into the darkness; and 
somewhere in that darkness, 
thought Lisa, was the woman 
she had seen in the morning, 
running panic-stricken to her 
own places, her baby—perhaps 
dying—on her back. 
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She turned abruptly, and, 
lifting the lid of the gramophone, 
wound it up, and, starting it, 
put the needle on the record 
that lay there. The sound of 
Kreisler playing the ‘‘ London- 
derry Air’ stole softly into the 
room. She lay down on the 
sofa, closing her eyes, resolutely 
shutting out everything but 
the gentle beauty of the music, 
that soothed her worried mind, 
as @ sympathetic hand may 
massage away physical pain. 

Suddenly peace was shattered. 
Above the violin, a scream rang 
out, rending the air. 

Lisa rose swiftly and ran to 
the window. The string of 
lights were tiny specks now, 
far away up the opposite hill. 
A deeper cry came to her as 
she stood there, and was taken 
up all along the line: “ Ana- 
pesa—anapesa—anapesa.”” The 
searchers were calling to one 
another. The lights began to 
move back towards the boma. 
The woman had been found. 

“Jacob found her,’ said 
Hugh an hour later as they 
sat at the dinner-table; “she 
was making for that village on 
the hill.’ 

“And the baby?” asked 
Lisa. 

““The baby was dead,’ said 
Hugh. 

“Oh, poor woman, poor 
woman,” said Lisa. 

Hugh looked anxiously at 
her. ‘‘ You mustn’t worry so 
much about other people, Lisa,”’ 
he said; “‘remember she’s a 
native woman, she doesn’t feel 
things as you do.” 
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“But you didn’t see her 
this morning,’ thought Lisa, 
** as I saw her, under that tree, 
bowed down with despair.”’ 

“She was back in her hut 
by the time I reached the 
hospital,’’ went on Hugh, “so 
you needn’t think about the 
infection.”’ 

“Ym sorry I worried you,” 
said Lisa, “you had to go. 
I do realise that, but I can’t 
help putting you and Baby 
first.” 

‘¢ And the doctor says there’s 
no need for anyone here to get 
it,” continued Hugh. ‘“ The 
woman was isolated at once, 
and we sent a guard out to 
close the village, which is eight 
miles away, this morning. It’s 
a@ very short quarantine for 
C.S.M., and she’ll be home in 
no time. I’ve had two guards 
put on her hut this time instead 
of one, and have had a fire lit 
outside. She won’t escape 
again. And you mustn’t worry 
about her, Lisa—she’s getting 
plenty to eat and being very 
kindly treated. She’ll be all 
right.” 

*¢ All right when she has lost 
three children,’’ thought Lisa, 
and, ‘“‘Surely mother love is 
one of the most primitive 
instincts and common to every 
stage of civilisation.’’ She bent 
her head on her hand vainly 
trying to hide the tears that 
suddenly sprang to her eyes. 

“What is it, sweetheart ? ”’ 
said Hugh. Rising, he came 
to her and put his arm round 
her. 

She turned, and hid her face 
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against the rough cloth of his 
dressing-gown. 

“T’m just tired,’ she said ; 
‘‘ very, very tired.” 

He turned her face up to him. 

‘“You’re crying,’ he said; 
“you don’t cry just because 
you’re tired, and what have 
you done today to make you 
tired? Nothing—nothing at 
all.”’ 

“No, I’ve done nothing,” 
she agreed, “‘ but for all that 
I’m so tired I’m going to bed 
now.” 

She rose. ‘ Good - night, 
darling,’’ she said, “‘ I’m sorry 
to be so stupid.”’ 

He kissed the top of her head, 
holding her closely to him. 
“Silly little Lisa,’ he said 
gently, “crossing so many 
terrible bridges before she comes 
to them.” 

“T crossed some lovely 
bridges today, too,’”’ said Lisa, 
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“and I had to keep coming 
back and starting out again 
along quite different roads. 
Don’t you see, Hugh, that’s 
why I’m so tired? I’ve been 
doing double journeys all day 


long. I shall be all right 
tomorrow.” She smiled up at 
him. ‘‘ Tomorrow,’’ she said, 


‘will be quite another day.’ 

She was so tired that her 
limbs seemed to have lost all 
life and to be as dead weights 
rather than living flesh. She 
threw off her coat, letting it 
lie where it fell about her feet, 
and, pulling up the mosquito 
net, crept in between the cool 
linen sheets. 

As her eyes closed, the 
Last Post sounded from the 
boma. The final notes of the 
bugle rocked backwards and 
forwards as if searching for 
strength, and, finding it, leapt 
up in triumph to join the stars. 
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VIA EGNATIA. 


BY J. M. N. 


THE times are mad, and 
fantastic dreams are afoot to 
stimulate those who feel the 
hour of rebirth for a mal- 
adjusted world imminent. Some 
believe that the past can become 
the future; that history will 
repeat itself. They forget that 
repetition has never been forced. 
There are those who believe 
that the Via Egnatia still leads 
out of Rome to the sea—the 
sea to Durazzo; Durazzo 
through the high Albanian 
mountains, Macedonia, Thrace, 
Constantinople. An appeal to 
the heroic. 

The Via Egnatia is the main 
thoroughfare into Thessalonika. 
It is spanned by the high arch 
of triumph; its history in 
relief on pillar, or fragment. 
A survival from master builders 
of old, it still baffles time. He 
who turned the first sod little 
knew what he was doing. 

Roman legionaries must have 
realised the bitterness of con- 
quest to the full as they tramped 
along the Via Egnatia with the 
paraphernalia of war in the 
summer dust ; though probably 
the winter presented greater 
horrors, for the mud can be 
soul-destroying. 

Merchants travelled over it, 
Christians, Jews. It bound 
the conquests of the old world ; 
the artery through which civili- 
sation at the point of the sword 
flowed back and forth, east 


and west; a jumble of con- 
queror and conquered; of slaves 
and free men; of men and 
beasts. It brought Christianity 
into Europe. 

Before the war Italy re- 
sented any other influence in 
Albania, her ancient gateway 
to triumph ; for it is in Durazzo 
that the Via Egnatia began to 
lay its trail across South- 
Eastern Europe. After the war 
this resentment increased, and 
the hands-off-Albania policy was 
so successful that the Powers 
came to look on that country 
as Italy’s special perquisite. 
Whether Albanians liked this 
or not was beside the question ; 
the devil was driving and no 
other purse was open to her. 
The ‘friendship’ was entirely 
financial. Italy was particu- 
larly interested in the construc- 
tion of a new road across the 
country, through Elbassan to 
the Greek frontier. This was 
@ resurrection of the past, in- 
asmuch as it followed the way 
taken by the Via Egnatia, 
and, if you believe in ghosts, 
no doubt the old way was 
crowded with Roman legion- 
aries to see the new road go 
through. 

I spent a summer in Albania, 
and stayed the first two or 
three weeks in the little town 
of Pogredec, on the shores of 
Lake Ochrida, waiting for this 
road to open, and mine was 
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the first commissioned car to 
travel over it. 

The first thing I learnt from 
these dwellers by the Via Egnatia 
was that they did not love 
Italy. This was driven home 
nicely by the old woman in 
whose house I stayed. 

An attempt had been made 
on the life of Mussolini, and 
my old woman’s aura positively 
crackled with scorn. It was 
beyond her powers of under- 
standing why he had not imme- 
diately died by his own hand. 
He had been shot at by a 
woman, and for ever after must 
be an object for jeers and 
laughter. He had lost face in 
Albania, and I do not believe 
he ever regained it. 

Albanian feelings on the 
subject of manhood are easily 
lacerated, and I remember how 
hurt my old woman was when 
I remarked on the sturdiness 
of a child I took to be her 
granddaughter. 

She pulled her head out of 
her goat’s flank and nearly 
flung it over in her quick 
uprising. Milk frothed in the 
earthen jar under the goat. 
She was surprisingly tall for a 
woman, with a fair skin, un- 
weathered by all her years. 

“You thought my grandson 
a girl! ”’ 

“What could I think ? 
boys wear petticoats ? ” 

‘“* Has he two ear-rings ? ”’ 

The child stood in front of 
me, a single blue ear-ring 
dangled on one side of his 
face ; the hair on his dolicho- 
cephalic head, the distinctive 
head of his race, was long 
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and curly, and fell over the 
collar of his flounced frock ; his 
eyes were bright with interest. 

A man laughed. 

“ Bah ! What 
stranger know ? ”’ 

This eased the situation ; for 
a stranger is under bessa, that 
unrivalled pledge of honour 
which has never been broken. 

The reason for the petticoats 
was soon explained. The child 
was the only surviving son of 
his family. His brothers had 
died as they were breeked, 
proof that the family was 
cursed; and to avoid further 
tragedy the common practice 
was resorted to of hoodwinking 
the devil and disguising the boy 
as a girl. The devil would 
not be bothered with girls if 
boys were available. One ear- 
ring is a sign to his neighbours 
of his true sex, so that he may 
not suffer humiliation, but may 
mix in the world of men. In 
looking round I found many 
children thus adorned, and I 
realised how easily the devil is 
bluffed, for he is said to have 
seldom seen through the dis- 
guise. 

Pogredec was a fascinating 
place to linger in. The lake 
teemed with a species of trout 
famous in Europe, and at the 
end of the day big fellows 
seethed in the communal ovens, 
where the people meet to cook 
and gossip, where the smell of 
food stimulates the wagging 
tongues. 

The hills behind the little 
town were covered with chest- 
nut forests. It was the season 
when tortoises are bellicose, 
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and the forest was astir with 
the scuffle of leaves long dried, 
and the sound of shell crashing 
against shell. The hum of 
bees in the chestnut flowers 
added to the charm of the 
place, and the scent of wild 
pastures. 

The lake is part of the 
frontier between Albania and 
Jugoslavia, and in those days 
before the new ‘ Egnatia’ 
brought influence from the 
outside world the relations of 
the people on both sides of the 
frontier were friendly. 

It was on that frontier that 
I heard ‘ Tipperary’ played 
on a strange variety of bagpipe, 
while the Albanian guards fried 
chicken for our communal lunch, 
and Jugoslavian guards brought 
wine from the monastery of 
Shan Naoum, just on the other 
side. I was bound for the 
monastery, and the guards of 
both countries courteously 
waived the tedious ceremony 
of passports for the occasion. 
Good Saint Naoum is pictured 
over the main gateway of the 
monastery ploughing with bull 
and bear yoked together. 
Legend has it that the bear 
devoured the second bull before 
he discovered the ownership, 
and, overcome with remorse, 
condemned himself for ever to 
wear the yoke and take up the 
burden of ploughing in the 
place of the meal he had had. 
Satisfactory for the saint; but 
one wonders at the feelings of 
the other bull, yoked for ever 
beside the bear ! 

It was in this monastery 
that I realised that the hardi- 
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hood of kings need never be 
doubted. King Alexander was 


@ frequent visitor there, and , 


when I was shown his room, 
the first thing I noticed upon 
his pillow was the tiny terrorist 
of the Balkans. 

Apart from the Via Egnatia 
the sole legacy left by the 
Roman legionaries to the coun- 
try seems to be the dogs, said 
to be the descendants of the 
arena dogs of Rome. Splendid 
fellows. Fierce and faithful. 
They can be traced right through 
the Balkans to Rumania in the 
Wallachian shepherd dogs ; but 
none so fine as those in Albania. 
Like the Albanians, they seem 
to have preserved their breed. 

All through Albania it was 
possible to find English-speaking 
people. There was a chauffeur 
who described himself as a 
‘cold cook,’ which term was 
puzzling until he explained that 
he had been responsible for the 
cold dishes in a New York 
hotel. His English was learnt 
in America; but American 
schools in Albania, and the 
fact that the gendarmerie was 
under the tutelage of retired 
British army officers, spread 
the language into quite remote 
villages. In those days it was 
the thing to go into the gen- 
darmerie rather than into the 
army for training. Constant 
pressure from Italy wore down 
the resistance of King Zog, and 
British officers vanished from 
the scene ; but they left behind 
a magnificent body of men. 

When the time came for me 
to leave Pogredec, people who 
had done much for me were 
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shocked when I tried to tip 
them. Tourists on the east 
side of the country were then 
unknown, and everyone seemed 
out to see that strangers had a 
square deal, whereas I was 
afraid of paying too little. I 
left the town in the early 
morning ; for the journey was 
long, and my old woman stood 
in her doorway watching my 
departure. As my car climbed 
the road into the mountains I 
remember seeing an_ eagle 
straddle the pass in mid-air, 
conscious of the safety of dis- 
tance. We could see his golden 
head turning, but never a 
pinion quivered as he rode the 
high air. He was symbolic, 
staring down on us traversing 
the new highway, with the old 
way far below us, a slender 
arched bridge spanning nothing, 
high over what centuries before 
had been the river, but the river 
had retreated. 

“What a beauty!” cried 
the young gendarme officer with 
us. ‘‘ And here is the town.” 

6 Town ! ” 

Wild cliffs, hill-tops, trees, 


scrub, rocks jostled in the 
picture, 
“Town? Where are the 
houses ? ”’ 
“Why should there’ be 
houses ? Who would iive 


there? But it is a town. It 
is marked on the French ord- 
nance maps.”’ 

He stated the fact simply. 

Rattling stones and earth 
heralded horses sliding feet 
foremost down a cliff, attended 
by as wild a company of men 
as I have ever seen or dreamed 
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about. They were armed to 
the teeth with every sort of 
weapon, and I have no doubt 
they were experts in handling 
them. 

The young commandant ex- 
plained that he and the car 
could go no farther, but that this 
band would take charge until 
we met another car which he 
had arranged would be waiting 
for us. The distance was quoted 
as half an hour. I felt such 
perfect organisation as he sug- 
gested must break down, but 
here I hasten to say that after 
the half-hour’s ride we crossed 
our second and last unbridged 
river, and there was the car as 
promised. 

It was with a feeling of 
security that I said good-bye 
to the commandant and set out 
with the armed band; for the 
honour of the Albanian is above 
all suspicion in the Near East. 

I remember how absurd one 
man looked. He was evidently 
the fool of the party. He had 
acquired a bright-coloured para- 
sol, which he bore aloft trium- 


phantly. The parasol caused 
endless amusement on the short 
journey. To ford the two 


rivers nether garments were dis- 
carded, but the parasol was still 
waved overhead. 

The Via Egnatia crossed and 
recrossed our path, alluring 
because of its history, for its 
part played in European affairs. 

Albanians claim direct descent 
from the first Aryan pioneers 
in Southern Europe. No 
conqueror has been able to 
assimilate them. Roman legion- 
aries left them unchanged, as 
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did Slav and Turk, and it well 
might be that if any undiluted 
Aryan blood remains it is 
theirs. Did the great champion 
of Aryan purity sleep on Good 
Friday ? Food for thought in 
Germany ! 

There is nothing in Albanian 
folklore to suggest the history 
of their migration into Europe ; 
but the groundwork of their 
language is Indo-European, 
although words have been 
borrowed from most of the sur- 
rounding States. In Albania 
survives the only trace left of 
the Thraco-Illyrian group of 
languages, the primitive lan- 
guage of the peninsula. It is 
also of interest that the earliest 
Cretan script as yet unearthed 
baffled every attempt to de- 
cipher it until the approach was 
made through modern Albanian. 

This tiny group of survivors, 
tucked in high mountain 
pockets, offers no solution to 
their origin. 

In ancient times there was 
an Albania in the Eastern 
Caucasus, where are now the 
modern Shirvan and Daghestan. 
There is nothing to suggest 
that they had any connection 
with modern Albania except 
the fact that no conqueror was 
able to exact more than nominal 
submission, and it was impos- 
sible to absorb them. They 
were nature worshippers; but 
the moon rather than the sun 
took first place in their re- 
ligion. They were finally driven 
from their country by the 
Khazars, and disappeared from 
history. 

The clan and tribal system 
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survives in Albania, being more 
strictly kept in the mountain 
villages, and the country is 
strangely like the Scotland of 
Stuart days. 

There are two main tribes, 
the Ghegs in the north, and the 
Tosks in the south. The Ghegs 
are dour and hardy, the men 
clad in trews, while the Tosks 
sport the fustanella, the white 
kilted petticoat, which Greece 
adopted for her national guard 
to commemorate the part 
Albanians played in freeing 
Greece. 

There are vague threads here 
and there that suggest inter- 
esting connections. A con- 
noisseur of embroideries, in 
showing his collection, told how 
he had found identical patterns 
in the mountain villages of 
Albania and in remote villages 
in New England. He believed 
that Roman legionaries carried 
them to England, and that 
centuries later pilgrim fathers 
had taken them to America. 

I came across a settlement 
of Wallachian women who wore 
a distinctive high black hat, 
exact prototype of the high 
black hat one associates with 
the women of Wales. 

Women at another mountain 
village in Northern Albania 
dressed exactly like the queens 
in the old editions of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,’ so much so that 
the artist might have seen the 
clothing worn by the same 
group. They pulled water end- 
lessly out of a deep well in 
little skin bags on long ropes, 
crowding elbow to elbow all 
round the well. The stone 
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facing was rutted with cen- 
turies of slithering ropes. 
Patient donkeys, laden with 
barrels, stood by. I have often 
wondered how many hours of 
labour were necessary with those 
skin bags, each no bigger than 
an ordinary school satchel ; 
but how lively and cheerful 
they were at work! Nor did 
they mind taking an extra dip 
for the stranger. 

Ghegs and Tosks find a diffi- 
culty in understanding each 
other because of the differ- 
ences in dialect and in their 
respective alphabets. The 
Ghegs adopted the Latin alpha- 
bet, while the Tosks took the 
Greek. Neither was full enough 
to represent the various sounds 
of the language, and so they 
invented letters and signs for 
themselves. An alphabet of 
fifty-two letters was found in 
partial use in Elbassan and 
Tirana, taken both from ancient 
Pheenician and Cretan. 

Both tribes call themselves 
Shkepetar, of which no exact 
translation seems available. 
Peasants claim that it means 
“sons of the eagle,’’ and so 
they think of themselves; but 
one interpretation of the word 
is from the Tosk participle 
Shkjipoij, “I understand,” 
taken to be “he who knows.” 
Another incorrect interpretation 
is “the rock dweller,’ which 
explains the more picturesque 
“sons of the eagle.’ 

All Albanians engage in blood- 
feuds; but the Ghegs, because 
of feuds, are said seldom to 
die in their beds. They keep 
their own laws, and recognise 
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no conqueror. They are broken 
up into clans, under clan chief- 
tains, and keep closely to the 
mountains. They never depart 
from their own high code of 
honour, and defend friendship 
as fiercely as they resent any 
infringement of their tribal laws. 
The Via LEgnatia, winding 
through their mountains, left 
them as it found them. They 
followed paths their forefathers 
had trodden, that their descend- 
ants would tread, yielding not 
one inch to Roman or Turk. 

There is religious tolerance 
in Albania. The majority are 
Moslems, converted from Chris- 
tianity in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They 
are rather like the Cretan 
Moslems and Bulgarian Pomaks ; 
for all curiously enough retain 
Christian traditions and rites, 
and adapt them to _ their 
religion. 

The Italians living in the 
country were on friendly enough 
terms with their neighbours, 
and were apparently not asso- 
ciated in the Albanian mind 
with the wrongs offered by 
Italy. But subtle propaganda 
was always at work, and as 
King Zog tried his best to 
withstand ever-increasing pres- 
sure and demands, this pro- 
paganda intensified all through 
the country. King Zog, Gheg 
of the Mati tribe, was an abie 
man, and held the country 
together against very heavy 
odds. Italy held the purse- 
strings, and Zog did not quite 
pipe the tune. In fact no 
Albanian did pipe the tune 
Italy wanted; the greatest 
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Italophile was Albanian first, 
and even the tempting sugges- 
tion that, in the event of a 
general square-up, the fertile 
Korsova plains in Jugoslavia, 
peopled with Albanian speaking 
peasants, should go to them, 
never quite clenched the bargain 
Italy was busily haggling over 
—namely, to use the country 
as a military base for the ulti- 
mate drive across country. 

What Albania had to offer 
Italy economically was little 
enough, and there was never 
any question of those economic 
rights being shared with anyone 
else. The friendship of Albania 
she had lost early in the game, 
and she must have known that 
if war broke out Albania might 
seize the opportunity of the 
moment ; for, in such an event, 
other Powers were equally alive 
to the strategic position and 
she might find herself outbidden. 
Added to this, that ancient 
alluring highway led through 
the grim unfriendly hills. The 
Via Egnatia proved irresistible, 
and Italy made what will prob- 
ably prove the worst move in 
the game by throwing all her 
cards on the table. 

There is one comic side to the 
tragedy which shows how Italy 
had probably lost her nerve 
before she flung her bomb. 

If not known diplomatically, 
at least every man in the 
street knew that something 
was pending, and everyone had 
a fairly good idea of what it 
was. There was a sudden 
slackening of this tension, and 
people began to wonder if per- 
haps they were wrong; then 
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out of the blue came ships 
with orders to evacuate every 
Italian living in the place. 
Distracted Italians knew no 
more than did the Albanians. 
They had no time to arrange 
their affairs, orders were strict, 
and no delay was permitted. 
Astonishing scenes took place, 
and one eye-witness saw an 
indignant shopkeeper seized and 
carried off; struggling and shout- 
ing fiery protests at his captors. 

At the oil works the manager 
believed that some plot must 
be afoot against his men, for 
there had been a workmen’s 
fight some days before. He 
sent to the gendarmerie. Was 
there any danger in taking his 
men to the ships? An aston- 
ished gendarme brought the 
answer— 

“¢ Are we barbarians ? ”’ 

Why this forced evacuation ? 
Possibly Italy wanted an excuse, 
and meant to say to the world 
that her ally treated her 
nationals so badly that they 
were in danger, and she was 
forced to evacuate them until 
troops had been landed to keep 
the peace. The evacuation was 
to be the embellishment of the 
lie. No one really believes that 
Italy intended such a serious 
bombardment that it was neces- 
sary first to remove the Italians. 
That her excuse was not pro- 
duced could only mean that 
events went much further than 
was anticipated. Furthermore, 
the indignation of her own 
nationals over their forced 
evacuation was so outspoken 
that the incident was better 
buried quickly ; it was already 
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the subject for laughter in the 
neighbouring countries. 

Threats, warships, planes pro- 
duced no more violent demon- 
stration on the part of the 
Albanians than the shouted 
slogan of students: ‘‘ We don’t 
like macaroni ! ” 

But every Albanian glories 
in a fight, and when the news 
was broadcast that the king 
refused the demands, the 
ploughshare was dropped, guns 
were snatched from the walls, 
and peasants and men from 
the mountains streamed in to 
put up as good a show as they 
could. 

The king ordered what he 
called a ‘symbolic resistance.’ 
Then they were to retreat. 
The ‘symbolic’ resistance was 
a magnificent effort, and was 
carried out under the direction 
of the gendarmes. No one 
knew better than the Italians 
how ill-equipped were the 
Albanians for such a resistance, 
but here they entirely mis- 
judged the stuff they had to 
deal with. They were so sure 
of their ground that, incredible 
as it seems, they sent their 
troops ashore without sending 
one plane ahead to scout or to 
cover their advance. 

The Albanians planned their 
resistance well. They had no 
time for anything elaborate, 
and they had only the crudest 
arms with which to fight: a 
couple of ancient machine-guns 
and their own old fireside rifles. 
They set an ambush. The 
narrow road suddenly curves, 
and there they placed them- 
selves, every trigger finger itch- 


ing. Had a plane flown over 
they must have been discovered ; 
as it was, the Italian troops 
marched four abreast in close 
formation right into the ambush. 
They advanced three times after 
frenzied attempts to retreat, 
but retreat was impossible ; 
their officers had ordered the 
boats back to the ships. 

The Albanians planned their 
supply of ammunition to the 
last shot. They saw to it that 
every shot went home, and the 
road was heaped with dead and 
dying. Most estimates are that 
Italy lost between eight hundred 
and a thousand dead before 
the ‘symbolic’ resistance was 
over, and the Albanians re- 
treated, many in tears, because 
their ammunition had run out. 

Had King Zog retreated to 
the mountains there is no doubt 
that he could have held out 
for weeks, if not indefinitely, 
for the road could have been 
destroyed at several points. 
The mountaineers would have 
rallied round him and done 
deadly work with their ancient 
weapons until the world had 
to cry a halt to Italy. Why he 
left is @ puzzle. A long re- 
sistance on the sea-front was 
impossible, but he was too 
astute not to know that even 
those engaged in blood -feuds 
against him were Albanians 
before all else, and that they 
were unlikely to throw in their 
lot with Italy. He may have 
believed that Italy was the 
only power to which Albania 
could look for financial help. 
Without this support there 
could be no development. Yet 
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had he taken a stronger stand 
a later rapprochement with Italy 
would have been impossible ; 
again it was the devil driving. 

Italian soldiers visited a farm 
for milk later. Their story of 
events seemed incredible. 

They had been told they 
were to be taken on an Easter 
excursion, and thought it was 
to Pisa. They found themselves 
marching on to transports, but 
still with the Easter excursion 
in their minds. 

When landed from the boats 
they were not even ordered to 
defend themselves if necessary, 
and unsuspectingly set out, as 
they thought, to visit the town. 
Some even went so far as to 
declare that they had been 
issued with wooden bullets. 
That, of course, was their 
jaundiced outlook after the 
horror of their first experience 
of war. An experience they 
will never forget, nor is it 
likely that they will forget how 
their officers let them down. 

They were rattled, and were 
likely to be worse; for every 
night grim killers crept in from 
the hills, walking as noise- 
lessly as wolves. It was those 
who gloried in a fight against 
those who did not, and every 
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night the honours went to the 
Albanians, until it was suggested 
that a few old cans rattled at 
various points would drive every 
Italian into the sea. 

Now, however, things are 
different ; seasoned troops have 
been poured in, and have manned 
all the frontiers. An endless 
stream of men, guns, heavy and 
light artillery toils night and 
day across country. When 
Italy denies a hundred thousand 
men she is probably right, and 
it means there are more. They 
are too busy digging themselves 
in to vilify the departed king 
any more. 

In some ways Italy tries to 
placate the Albanians. In El- 
bassan troops marched with 
Italian and Albanian flags in 
their hands. The Albanians 
say nothing. They keep quiet, 
they go their own ways, they 
are biding their time. 

The situation can best be 
summed up by an old patriot 
of a neighbouring country— 

“Ttaly beat those fellows! 
Never !”’ 

It may be that Italy has 
bitten off a tempting, but 
indigestible morsel, forgetting 
that the Via Egnatia also leads 
to Rome. 
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